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OUR 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


Value of the Egg in Sickness. 











The value of egg albpmen as food in 
certain diseased conditions is pointed out 
by Dr. C. BE. Boynton. When fever is 
present and appetite is nil, he says, what 
we want is an aseptic article of diet, the 
white of an egg, raw, serves both as food 
and medicine. The way to give it is to 
drain off the. albumen from an opening 
about half an inch in diameter at the 
small end of an egg, the yolk remaining 
irside the shell; add a cae - this 

irect the patient to swalio 6 

*. prose fever ‘the mode of feeding 
materially helps us in carrying out an anti- 
septic plan of treatment. Furthermore, 
the albument to a certain extent may anti- 
dote the toxines of the disease. Patients 
may at first rebel at the idea of eating a 
a we without the yolk proves it to be 
Jess disagreeable than they supposed, and 
they are very ready to take a second dose. 
Pacific Medical Journal. 


Danger in all Stimulants and 
Narcotics. 











coa wine and such stuff 
tl anon A student writes 


ruining Many persons. 
“ a cunteingatnly. that she has chewed 
cocoa leaves for over three months, and 
has done more work than she used to in 
six months. ‘Tt poor, simple girl is in 
the same condition as the drunkard. It 
bas been said that cocoa in any form does 
not create force or energy, but, in some 
mysterious way, it sets every latent and 
reserve energy in the body in motion. 
Thus the abnormally stimulated system 
uses up energy needed for emergencies, 
end at last collapses. By its anaesthetic 
action it destroys or deadens the sense of 
hunger, and food is not craved, thus add- 
ing another element of final exhaustion. 

Even strong coffee or tea habitually 
used can conceal a man’s breaking condi- 
tion from him for many years. Tobacco 
does the same.—Christian Advocate. 





What to Try. 





Try cranberries for malaria. 

Try a sun bath for rheumatisra. 

Try clam broth for a weak stomach. 
Try cranberry poultices for erysipelas. 
Try a wet towel to the back of the neck 
when sleepless. 


meni 


with sour stomach. 


tan, and butternut stains. 

Try breathing the fumes of turpentine 
to relieve the whooping-cough. 

Try taking your cod-liver oil in tomato 
sauce if you want to make it palatable. 

Try a hot, dry flannel over tke seat of 
neuralgic pain, and renew it frequently. 

Try a cloth wrung out from cold water, 
put about the neck at night, for sore 
throat. 

Try walking with your hands behind 
you if you find yourself becoming bent for- 
ward, 

Try planting sunflowers in your garden 
if compelled to live in a malarial neigh- 
borhood.—Health Monthly. 





Fruits. as Food. 





Dr. Sophie Lepper, the English food 
specialist, says in speaking of peculiari- 
ties of various foods, that: 

Blanched almouds give the higher nerve, 
brain and muscle food; no heat or waste. 

Walnuts give nerve or brain food, mus- 
cle, heat and waste. ; 

Green water grapes are good blood puri- 
fiers, but of little food value; reject pips 
and skins, 

Blue grapes are feeding and blood puri- 
fring, too rich for those who suffer from 
the liver, 

Tomatoes, higher nerve or brain food 
and waste, no heat. ‘They are thinnaing 
end stimulating. Do not swallow skins. 

Juicy fruits give more or less the high +r 
nerve or brain, and some few muscle food 
and waste; no heat. 

Apples supply the higher nerve or muszie 
fcod, hut do not give stay. 

Prunes afford the highest nerve or brain 
focd, supply heat and waste, but are mus- 
cle feeding. ‘They should be avoided by 
tkhcse who suffer from the liver. 

Oranges are refreshing and feeding, but 
ére not good if the liver is out of order. 

Green figs are excellent food. 

Dried figs contain nerve and m1sz7le 
food, heat and waste, but are bad for 
the liver, 

The great majority of smai fresh seed 
fruits are laxative, 

; All stone fruits are considered to be in- 
Jurious for those who suffer from the liv-r, 
anc should be used cautiously. 

Lemons and tomatoes should not be us2d 
Gaily in cold weather; they have a thin- 
Ning and cooling effect. 

Raisins are stimulating in proportion to 
their quality, 





The Salt Habit. 


The use of salt as a condiment is so gen- 
eral and so universally believed in as nec- 
essary that we rarely hear a word against 
its excessive. use, but there are a multi- 
tude of persons who eat far too much salt 
—eat it on everything, on meat, fish, pota- 
toes, melons, in butter, on tomatoes, tur- 
nips and squash, in bread and on a host 
of foods too numerous to mention. To so 
sreat an extent is it used that no food is 
relished which has not a salty taste and 
this hides more or less the real taste, 
Which is often very delicate. Now, the 
&mount of salt required in the system is 


Comparatively small, and if the 
diet has been rightly compounded 
very little is necessary. Some _ go 
. far as to _ discard its use 
altogether, but whether this is wise 
°r not we will not here consider. What 


“ei Some of the evils of excessive use of 
in a They are to paralyze the nerves of 
ste, or to pervert them so they cannot 


but the quickness with which it | 


Try buttermilk for removal of freckles, 


on these letters? Two-cent stamps would 


yet we know that few people possess a 
healthy skin; but it is now pretty well 
settled that an excessive use of salt does 
overtax the kidneys in its removal and 
that the great number of cases of derange- 
ment and disease of these organs is due 
to this use. It takes only a little time to 
learn to enjoy many kinds of food without 
salt and we advise our readers and others 
to look into this matter and to try and 
diminish the use of this condiment so far 
as possible. We believe they will be bet- 
ter for it, 





Hints on Eating. 





—Rapid eating is slow suicide. 
—Plenty of time should be taken. 
—Dinner should be of a lighter nature 
in summer than in winter. 

—Mere gratification of the appetite is 
very likely to shorten life. 

—It is not good to dine wken in a state 
of mental or physical weakness. 

—Two pounds of potatoes contain as 
much nutriment as thirteen pounds of tur- 
nips. 

—Light soups, light desserts and light 
meats should have the preference in warm 
weather, 

—Fish and oysters are easily digested. 
An hour or two of rest should be taken 
after the meal. 

—Abuse of the stomach at dinner will 
be repaid sooner or later by that punish- 
ment which comes to the glutton. . 

—Vegetables and fruits are to be used 
most generally at that season of the year 
in wkich they naturally mature. 





The Sick Room. 





A tranquil mind is of the utmost im- 
portance to the patient, and consequently 
everything must seem to be moving 
smoothly and easily, no matter what difti- 
culties the nurse may have to encounter. 
The invalid should not be allowed to feel 
any responsibility whatever about his own 
ease. The sick-room should be kept scrup- 
ulously neat, and made as cheerful and 
attractive as possible, that the eyes of the 
patient may rest with pleasure upon his 
surroundings., The nurse herself may 
contribute to the agreeable environment 
if her own dress be simple and tasteful, 
and above all, conspicudusly neat. All 
soiled dishes should #e removed imme- 
diately after being used, and no food kept 
in sight. Even the medicine bottles need 
not be obtrusively in evidence. Stillness 
has in itself a power to soothe, and as 
all know, when the nerves are quiet, na- 
ture’s healing processes goon without im-. 
pediment.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Catching Cold = 





A cold is popularly supposed to follow 
an exposure of the body or some part of 
it, to a low temperature. This belief, 
however, is not strictly true, for a cold 
may be brought on by a change of tem- 
perature in either direction, and “catch- 
ing heat” would be the more correct ex- 
pression. It is doubtless within the expe- 
rience of everyone to have felt the stuffi- 
ness of an oncoming cold soon after en- 
tering an overheated room. Tke sufferer 
blames the outside cold for this, but the 
real culprit is the inside heat, which is, 
perhaps, most potent for evil. 

In summer as well as in winter, a cold 
often arises from exposure of certain por- 
tions of the body to a current of air, espe- 
cially if the person is at the same time 
perspiring freely. 

There are four points on the body which 
appear specially sensitive to the draughts. 
These susceptible areas, which some one 
has aptly dubbed “cold spots,” are the 
parts through which a chill most easily ex- 
cites the nervous disturbance, which is at 
the bottom’ of all colds; for the microbes 
whick are believed to be the active agents 
in producing a cold cannot act. as long as 
the nervous equilibrium of the mucous 
membranes is maintained. One of those 
cold spots which is so well known as to 
hardly need mention, is the back part of 
the head and neck. The feet constitute 
another universally recognized portal to 
conduct the mischief. /Wet feet are gen- 
erally looked upon as specially dangerous, 
but wet feet are powerless for ill so long 
as they are not cold. A pedestrian might 
walk all day wit: wet feet and suffer no 
harm; but let him stop for any length of 
time, so as to permit of a slowing of the 
local circulation, and the wet feet will 
quickly become chilled feet and the mis- 
chief be done. 

Another vulnerable area is the abdomen. 
The sterner sex, which is also the wiser 
in the matter of dress, usually keeps his 
vital part well protected from atmospkere, 
but woman, with curious ° inconsistency 
will protect her shoulders and wrap up 
her throat when she goes out, but will face 
the bitter wind with never a thought of 
shielding her body with anything more 
substantial than ligkt undergarments and 
a thin cloth skirt. 

Finally, there is another peculiarly sen- 
sitive area, the existence of which is not 
even suspected by many of its frequent 
victims. This cold spot is located in the 
shins. Men are especially prone to take 
a cold through this channel, as the ordi- 
nary overcoat leaves tke legs below the 
knees but little protected: Street cars 
and omnibuses are responsible for many of 
our shin-caught colds, and as_ regards 
their evil influence in this respect the 
heated cars are about worst, for the 
draughts that play about the suffering pas- 
senger’s legs afford just that sudden 
change from high to low temperature in 
which -tke imp of catarrh, a bacillus of 
polysyllabie appellatives, most delights.— 
Youth’s Companion. 








Expensive Harmony. 





“Flere are a few letters I wish you 
would mail for me, dear,” said Mrs. Ten- 
spot to her husband, who was preparing 
to go out. As Mr. Tenspot took them, 
he glanced at the stamps, and asked: 
“My dear, why did you put 15-cent stamps 


have carried them.”. “I know it,” replied 
Mrs. Tenspot, “but how would a_ red 





enjoy anything which has not a salty 
Coble and in addition there is a direct 
i on both the skin and the kidneys in 
ae it from the blood. Whetker the 
Skin is harmed by this tax we do not 


These purple 15-cent 





know, Possibly it is not greatly injured, 


office keeps.”— 
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. 28,000 acres, 





Southern Folk Songs. 





THD GOOD LUCK RABBIT. 


Ef I ketch dat rabbit in de graveya’d 
When:de moon done hide his beam, 
Den, oh, my honey, 
I’ tin’ dat money— 
Dat money what I see in my dream! 


Oh, Mister Rabbit 

In de graveya’d grass, 
You’s nughty purty, 

But you run too fas’! 

Ef I ketch dat rabbit in de graveya’d grass 
When de coon done swim de stream, 

Den it’s praise God, honey, 

Fer I'll fin’ dat money— 
Dat money what I see in my dream! 


Oh, Mister Rabbit 
In de graveya’d grass, 
You’s mighty purty, 
But you run too fas’! 


grass 





THD SUPERSTITIOUS BROTHER. 


De gray owl holler when de night git late, 
En I ’fraid somebody gwine ter die; 

De lean cow ’lowin’ at de gyarden gate, 

En I ’fraid somebody gwine ter die! 


Oh, believers, 
Watch en pray! 
It ain’t much furder 
Ter de Jedgment Day! 


De armchair rockin’ till it like ter fall, 
En I ’fraid somebody gwine ter die; 

When dey ain’t nobody in de chair at all; 
En I ’fraid somebody gwine ter die! 


Oh, believers, 
Watch en pray! 
It ain’t much furder 
Ter de Jedgment Day! 





MISS LINDY’S COLDNESS. 


Las’ time I see Miss Lindy 
She hol’ her head so high 
She never know de way I go— 

Miss Lindy pass me by! 


Oh, Miss Lindy, 

Heah’s yo" lover true! 
De weddfn’ ring is a purty thing, 
En de weddin’ ring’s fer you! 


Las’ time I see Miss Lindy 
My heart beat loud and fas’; 

She heah de sound, but don’t look roun’, 
En des go sailin’ pass! 


Oh, Miss Lindy, 
Heah’s yo’ lover true! 

De weddin’ gown is in de town, 
En de weddin’ gown’s fer you! 


—Pxchange. 





Intensive Farming. 





The average yield of potatoes per acre in 
the United States is from sixty to ninety 
bushels; in the Island of Jersey—that tight 


.for $14, with er 





little island of fine cows and superfine 
toes—the average yield of the t 
bushe S an ac : with gi 






arable, and farms are very smal 
them containing three acres or less, and the ' 
largest has about fifty acres. 

This makes the most intensive farming 
necessary, hence the yield of potatoes 
noted. Such results and such conditions 
prove that large farms are not necessary, 
and that, in fact, they may be of greatest 
disadvantage, particularly where not thor- 
oughly cultivated. “Ten acres enough” is 
not so absurd a proposition as is generally 
supposed.—_F'arm Stock and Home. 





Reconstructing the Face. 





Half a century ago a child with the most 
Gistressing facial deformities was :'1- 
lowed to grow up a dread to himself and 
én object of pity to all of his associates. 
It was not deemed possible to correct these 
ills; indeed, nobody gave it any thought; 
the wretched victim suffered out his mis- 
erable remnant of life, and that was all 
there was about it. Within the past few 
years a branch of surgery that is of the 
utmost importance to humanity has been 
receiving careful attention. And as the 
art of restoration stands at the present 
day, there is no excuse whatever for the 
hideous objects that were formerly looked 
upon as incurable and, therefore, inevit- 
able. All manner of changes are now 
made in the personal appearance. The 
harelip and distorted mouth are treated 
scientifically, and the face is restored to 
its normal condition and even greatly im- 
proved by the operations which these 
blemishes render necessary. Crooked noses 
are straightened, and ears that extend out 
from the head ere skillfully put to rights 
with the most astonishingly gratifying 
results. Flat, humped or depressed noses 
are made symmetrical and even beautiful. 
Of course the treatment is more success- 
ful upon the young than when undertaken 
with those who have reached maturity, 
but even late in life it is quite worth 
while to have some of one’s blemishes re- 
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the fruit. 
flavor of other foliage. 
the most damaging in eating the fruit, yet 
they are not plentiful enough to cause 
serious injury. 


decorations, 
the state, 


gation and says: 


Red June is a week or 10 days earlier than 
Abundance, and about two-thirds its size. 
I think that it: will prove a valuable plum 
for this section. The Abundance is a won- 
derful. bearer. ordinarily, commencing often 


the next year after planting. 


It is good in 


quality, very sweet and fine for eating. 
Every one that eats them wants some of 
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Denver Field and Farm Notes. 





—Colorado’s fruit crop increases in a 
This year it will be 
four times greater than last year and ‘the 
’®S8 crop will be sixteen times larger than 


gecmetrical ratio. 


the crop of ’97. Solid fruit 


needed this season from the Western slope 


to Denver. 


—Among the prettiest of the native 


flowers is the little crocus, 


It is one of the first to bloom in spring 


the white flowers making a 
along the roadsides. 
vated and cared for. 


compare with it for beauty. 


—Cherry trees are less affected by in- 
sects and diseases than any other fruit 
trees we have planted. They are not sub- 
ject to blight, the gouger does not attack 
Even the leaf roller prefers the 
The birds seem 


—Spirea Van Houttei is 


shrub at this season of the year, just at 
the proper time to help out with memorial 
It is hardy in any part of 


—Given a market, there is 


profitable than asparagus. 
culture, comes earlier than any other vege- 
table and helps fill out the space between 
hay and grass. 

—A market editor at Colorado Springs 
tries to make it appear that strawberries 
from Canon City are made soft by irri- 
“They arrive in good 
condition in the morning but if not sold 
by afternoon they begin to get soft and 
go down so that they often are sold at a 
sacrifice, 
berry is not as firm or as lasting as those 


It is evident that 


It is easily culti- 
Very few of the 
novelties offered in the florists’ catalogues 


trains will be 


luco cirnum. 


pretty display 


a beautiful 


nothing more 
It is of easy 


the irrigated 









Ledger. 





in Virginia. 





Japan plums for several years, both in 


for four or five years. The Prunus Si- 
moni has proved to be perfectly hardy in 
this section; it is a very shy bearer, very 
sour, and good for nothing except to cook. 
Last year, I cut down all my Prunus Si- 
moni trees, some of them four inches in 
diameter, which had not matured a dozen 
plums. Other trees of this variety planted 
in the neighborhood have done very little 
better. This year, while the Japan plums 


were in bloom, we had a very severe freeze; 
the ground was frozen an inch or two, and 
ice was formed one-fourth 
which killed about nine-tenths of the blos- 
soms on all varieties except the Kelsey; 
that variety withstood ‘the freeze.. 
trouble with Japan plums is that they ‘are 
likely to overbear, and it is very important 
when a full crop sets,.that the fruit should 
be thinned. 
two or three feet long, resemble an ear of 
corn when the fruit was partly grown; 
the plums were wedged in as closely as 
possible all around the limbs. 
the fruit could not mature unless a part 
was removed. The quality of the Kelsey 
stamp look on envelopes of that lovely vio- | is good and sweet when the fruit ripens on 
let shade? This new stationery is of an 
exquisite color, and I could not think of 
spoiling its effect with stamps which did 
not harmonize. i 
stamps are the nearest match the post- 


inch thick, 


One 


I have had limbs of Kelsey 


the trees, and the plum grows very large 
here, considerably larger than hens’ eggs. 


This year I have had ‘the following va= 


rieties in bearing, only a few of most kinds 
because of the spring freeze: Abundance, 





"s Bazar. : 





Orient, Satsuma, Red June, Burbank. The 


moved and to present to the world as good 
an appearance as possible—New York 


Japan Plums, Peaches, Cherries, 


I have been growing several varieties of 


nursery and orchard. I have had the Kel- 
sey Japan and Prunus Simoni in bearing 


Of, course, 


cultivated elsewhere.” The fault lies in 
the fact that these are early berries, 
which are soft in any country and irriga- 
tion has nothing whatever to do with it. 
(My experience with irrigation of straw- 
berry plants in New York state would 
tend to the opinion that an abundance of 
water at the fruiting season causes the 
berries to be soft—whether strawberries 
or other smal] fruit.—Hditor. 





—The condition of the maturing grape 
crop in different portions of the country 


as recently compiled is as follows: New 
York reports its crop as fair; New 
Jersey as fairly good; Pennsylvania 


as only moderate; Delaware as_ gen- 
erally, fine; Maryland as healthy and 
in good condition; Virginia as generally 
abundant and thus far free from rot; 
Georgia as promising well; Kentucky as in 
good condition; Ohio as having suffered 
less than other fruits, but still not indicat- 
ing an unusually large yield; Indiana as 
injured by late frosts; Missouri nearly a 
normal crop of good quality; Kansas as 
very satisfactory; Nebraska as above the 
average both as to yield and quality; Wash- 
ington as never better; Oregon as more 
promising than last year, and California 
as promising to be exceedingly good. 





—A writer in the Dunkirk (N. Y.) Grape 
Belt has by calculation discovered that if 
the rows of grapes under cultivation in 
Chautauqua vineyards were placed end to 
end they would reach around the world, or 
in round numbers they would make seven 
rows of grapes reaching from New York 
city to San Francisco. Last year there 
were picked and shipped from the vines 
twelve million baskets of, nine pounds 
each, making a’ total weight of one hun-. 


The Orchard. 





O, memory, alight and sing 

Where rosy-bellied pippins cling 
And golden russets glint and gleam 
As in the old Arabian dream— 

‘Lue fruits of that enchanted tree 
The glad Aladdin robbed for me! 
And drowsy winds awhnke and fan 
My blood as when it overran 

A heart ripe as the apples grow, 
In orchard jand of long ago!—Riley. 





Turkish Proverbs. 





—A little hill in a low place thinks itself 
& mountain. 

—To the lazy man every day is a “Bay- 
ram” (fete), 

~To-day’s egg is better than to-morrow’s 
fowl. . 


—The arrow which has been cast does 
not come back. 


—The teeth of the gift-horse are not to 
be looked at. 

—Eat and drink with a friend, but do not 
trade with him. 

—He is a madman who, being rich, lives 
as if he were poor. 

—The rose grows from the thorn and the 
thorn from the rose. 

—If an enemy be (as small as) an ant, 
think him an elephant. 

—Death is a black camel which kneels at 
everybody’s door. 

—Do good and cast it into the sea; if 
ae sea does not recognize it the Creator 
will. 

—He who has lived long does not know 
much; (but) he who has traveled much 
knows much. 

—If a horse dies, his saddle remains be- 
hind him; if a man dies, his name re- 
mains, 





The Uses of Fruit. 





Of all the classes of Nature’s edible pro- 
ductions, that of fruit is most pleasing to 
the senses. That fruit alone will not sus- 
tain life for a prolonged period is true, but 
that the organic salts and acids of fruit 
are necessary to the maintenance of per- 
fect health is equally correct. Prof. A. R. 
Elliott (Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette, 
November) summarizes the uses of fruit 
as follows: 

1. To furnish variety to the diet. 

2. To relieve thirst and introduce water 
into the system, 

3. To furnish nutriment. 

4. To supply organic salts essential to 








To act as 
Concerning the 
fruits as a rule do not need to be cooked, 
and are much more palatable and equally 
nutritious in the uncooked state. The 
proper time to eat fruit is either at the be- 


when they aid digestion and exert the 
greater laxative effect. Taken at the com- 
pletion of a meal, they dilute the gastric 
juice and tend to embarrass digestion. 





Six Reasons Why Trees Should 
be Planted in the Fall. 





First. If plants and vines are planted 
in the fall, nearly one year’s growth is se- 
cured in excess of that which would result 
were the planting deferred until the fol- 
lowing spring. 

Second. You can buy trees cheaper in 
the fall than in the spring. 

Third. You ¢an secure a better assort- 
ment of varieties and can usually get a 
better grade of trees in the fall than in 
the spring, since in the fall large nursery 
blocks are unbroken. 

Fourth. Nurserymen have more time 
to wait upon you in the fall and can give 
you better attention and: more prompz at- 
tenti6n. 

Fifth. You have more time to plant in 
the fall than in the spring and the soil is 
usually in better condition for planting in 
the fall. 

Sixth. If you plant in the fall the work 
is done; but if you postpone until spring 
other work may prevent’ and it may -be 
years before the planting is accomplished. 

It has been my practice to plant as 
largely as possible every fall. With me, 
as with other people, spring is a hurried 
season, when many things demand aiten- 
tion. I am sure I should:not be able to 
plant all that I have to plant, in the spring. 
Last fall I planted, among other things, a 
row of dwarf pears across my garden. Be- 
fore we were half through the spring’s 
packing, these fall-planted pear trees had 
leafed out and made a considerable growth. 
Since I passed these trees several times a 
day on my way to my office, I was con- 
tinually reminded during the spring and 
summer of the advantage of fall planting, 
as shown by this row of dwarf pears; Now 
(July 15th) there is a new growth on these 
dwarf pear trees, of from twelve to eigh- 
teen inches of branches, whereas, if :the 
trees had been set out this spring not one- 
quarter of that growth could have been 
expected. I am sure these dwarf pear roots 
made some growth last fall. It is usual for 
trees planted in the fall to make - root 
growth before winter sets in. Surely a tree 
or plant set out in the fall has every op-: 
portunity to become established in ‘its place 
to receive the. benefit of the long spring 
rains and to begin growth at the earliest 
possible moment. , 
But there are some things which it seems 
absolutely necessary to plant in the fall, 
such as the currant, gooseberry, blackberry 
and red raspberry. Currants and gooseber- 
ries leaf out at the first indications 
spring and if not planted at the earliest 
moment in spring they are liable to be a 
failure., Blackberries and raspberries al- 
ways do far better when planted in the 
fall. It is seldom that strawberry plants 
are recommended to be planted after Au- 
gust or September, but a friend of large 
experience tdld me recently that he had 
often planted strawberry plants just: be- 
fore the ground froze up for winter, cover- 
ing them with strawy lifter to prevent 
freezing, and he had remarkable success: 
Surely there are some things that should 
not be planted in the fall; such as peach 
trees, for instance, or some other half- 
hardy tree cr plant, and some ornamental 
shrubs that are not hardy enough to stand 
fali planting, such as roses.. And yet roses 


corner. In political and legal 






mode of preparation, ripe. 


ginning of the meal or between meals, 


covering with earth or straw or other ma- 
terial. : 

People have formed the habit of plant- 
ing in the spring, since during the fall the 
forest and orchard and vineyards are in 
foliage and the planting impulse does not 
arise so naturally as in the spring. Thus, 
the great bulk of orders are sent to the 
nurseries in the spring and far less in num- 
ber in the fall. This brings a great pres- 
sure upon nurserymen every spring. If the 
spring is a cool one and summer does not 
come on too rapidly, nurseries, by extra- 
ordinary efforts, manage to fill their orders 
in a creditable manner; but in case the 
spring is short and hat, as was that of 
1896, nurserymen are simply blocked with 
the large number of orders received and 
cannot give their patrons the attention they 
would desire. Surely, the experience of the 
spring of 1896 will induce many people 
who have frequently planted in the spring, 
to plant in the fall. How contented will 
the man feel who hag set out his orchard 
or planted his garden this fall, when he 
sees his trees leafing out and growing so 
nicely next spring, while his neighbors are’ 
waiting impatiently for the over-taxed nur- 
serymen to send the stock ordered next 
spring, which may not arrive until the sea- 
son is far advanced. 

A writer, in his long experience in the 
nursery, says that he has but few com- 
plaints about orders that he has filled in 
the fall, for the reason that he has not 
been overcrowded in the fall; his blocks of 
trees have not been broken into or dis- 
turbed and in every way he is in better 
condition to supply his patrons. Trees are 
usually dug early in October and orders 
are filled from that time until snow flies. 
Perhaps the largest number of trees are 
planted in November. 





Future Possibilities. 


While Tesla is preparing to telegraph 
without wires, 2 Chicago inventor kas de- 
vised a plan for constant communication 
with a moving train. When both sys- 
tems are perfected there need never be a 
moment when the traveler by sea or land 
is cut off from communication with his 
correspondents.—Ledger. 








Examination Answers. 





In a training school for girls, one maid- 
en said that a robin had web feet, and 
that a sparrow had eyes on both sides 
of its head to enable it to see around a 
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D Bis ae 
give some queer definitions. Backbiter was 
said to be a flea. Blacksmith is a place 
where they make horses, because you can 
see them nailing the feet on. A horse is 
an animal with four legs, one in each cor- 
ner. Ice is water that went to sleep in 
the cold. Little sins are cracked command- 
ments. The nest egg is the one the hen 
measures by. The four seasons are pepper, 
salt, mustard and vinegar, and stars are 
tke moon’s.eggs.—Boston Traveler. 





Making and Saving Stable 
Manure. 





It is a well known fact that when stable 
manures of all kinds are allowed to become 
heated, a chemical change occurs by which 
nitrogen takes the form of a volatile 
ammonia-gas and escapes into the atmos- 
phere, and unless some means are taken 
to prevent this escape, the manure-pile suf- 
fers considerably in value as a fertilizer. 
It is impossible to estimate how many 
thousands of dollars are annually lost by 
the careless treatment of stable manure. 
Very frequently the manure-heap is al- 
lowed to ferment, during which the nitro- 
gen escapes as described, or else the pile 
is exposed to the atmosphere, and much 
valuable plant food is washed out by the 
rains. 

There are a number of materials which 
are often recommended to be used as ab- 
sorbents or preventives, each of which has 
more or less value. Dry earth, plaster and 
kainit are among the most common ones. 
Plaster is a substance which is known 
among chemists as sulphate of lime, and 
its action on the manure-pile is simply to 
convert the ammonia into the form of sul- 
phate, and when ammonia is converted into 
this form it is non-volatile, and will not 
therefore pass off into the atmosphere as 
a gas. The plaster ig a very cheap sub- 
stance, and does not add anything to the 
fertilizing value of the manure except 
some lime, and lime is an ingredient which 
is usually already present in most soils in 
sufficient quantities. If deficient, it can 
easily be supplied. 

Kainit is often used as a fertilizer as a 
source of potash, of which it contains 
about 12% per cent., and in addition, cer- 
tain side materials, like lime, soda, mag- 
nesia, chlorine, ete., etc. When kainit is 
sprinkled on the manure-pile, it has the 
property of suppressing the fermentation, 
and thus preventing the escape of the am- 
monia. In addition to preventing the 
escape of the ammonia, the kainit adds 
considerably to the value of the manure- 
pile by reason of the potash which it con- 
tains. Stable manures of all kinds, as a 
rule, contain considerable nitrogen, but are 
rather deficient in. potash and phosphoric 
acid, hence the addition of the kainit to 
the stable: manure greatly enhances its 
value as a balanced crop feeder. 
= It has been found by practical experience 
that one handful of kainit per day sprinkled 
over the manure from each grown horse 
or cow, will be quite sufficient for practical 
purposes. 

It is well known that the liquid manure 
contains more of the valuable fertilizer in- 
gredients than the solid portion, hence it 
should be the aim of farmers to save as 
muck of this as possible by using straw or 
some other dry material to absorb the 
liquid, or else have the barn floor arranged 
to prevent the escape of same. 

It is the utilization of all these natural re- 
sources on’ the farm which distinguishes 
between the successful and the unsuccess- 
ful farmer. “Naturé places many resources 
at the command of farmers, and by. utiliz- 
ing these with care and taking advantage 
of such methods as experience has demon- 
strated to be profitable, the farmer is often 
enabled to run his farm with*much less ex-- 
pense, and at the same time greatly in- 
crease its productive capacity.—The South- 
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The Honest Farmer. 





“It’s dreadfully queer,” said the house- 
wife, “that the potatoes you bring should 
be so much bigger on the top of the bas- 
ket than they are at the bottom.” 

“Miss,” said the honest farmer, “it 
comes about this way. P’taters is growin’ 
so fast right now that by the time I git 
a baskitful dug, the last ones is ever so 
much bigger than the fust ones.”—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. ; 





The Propagation of Plants. 





There are numbers of plants growing in 
very elevated regions where the period 
of warmth is extremely short that multi- 
ply in a most curious fashion. The season 
being too short to ripen seeds, the plant 
throws off a series of buds which almost 
immediately take root, and in their turn 
become strong, growing plants, ready in 
their turn to scatter the germs broadcast 
ove1 the soil, . 





Pears. 





This season we fruited for second season 
Wilder’s Early pear. It is of good size, 
ripening so early (June 20 to July 1), is 
very handsome, a bright crimson, shading 
to a deep orange. Its beauty attracted a 
great deal of attention at the state horti- 
cultural exhibit. ‘The tree is a vigorous up- 
right grower and measurably free from 
bliz it; not so resistant as the Kieffer. 
This new and valuable pear was introduc- 
ed by Charles A. Green, of Rochester, New 
York, and may be had -of several of our 
Texas nurserymen.—Farm and Ranch. 





Fall the Best Time for Tree 
Planters. ' 





“Early fall is an éxcellent time for plant- 
ing trees,’ writes Thomas Meehan in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. “By early is meant 
as soon as the wood is ripe and the win- 
ter buds fully formed. This is usually a 
month ‘before the regular fall of the leaf. 
The leaves are stripped by hand. After 
the wood is ripe it makes no difference 
whether the leaves are taken off by Jack 
Frost, the wind or the human hand. In 
the Eastern part of Pennsylvania this 
would be usually about the first of Septem- 
ber, and the work of planting can be kept 
up during October, and often to November 
or December. But. late fall planting in 

cli _as risky as late spring 
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may be a success all winter.” 





Queen Elizabeth. 





There was a sharp rustle. Every head 
in the audience-chamber louted low. 
Nick’s heart gave a great jump—for the 
Queen was there! 

She came with an air that was at once 
serious and royal, bearing herself haugh- 
tily, yet with a certain grace and spright- 
liness that became her very well. She 
was quite tall and well made, and her 
quickly changing face was long and fair, 
though wrinkled and no longer young. Her 
complexion was clear and of an olive hue; 
her nose was a little hooked; her firm lips 
were thin; and her smal] black eyes, 
though keen and bright, were pleasant and 
merry withal. Her hair was a copper, 
tawny red, and false, moreover. In her 
ears hung two great pearls; and there was 
a fine small crown studded with diamonds 
upon her head, besides a necklace of ex- 
ceeding fine gold and jewels about her 
neck. She was attired in a white silk 
gown bordered with pearls the size 92f 
beans, and over it wore a mantle of black 
silk, cunningly shot with silver threads. 
Her ruff was yust, her farthingale vaster; 
and her train, which was very long, was 
borne by a marchioness who made more 
ado about it than Elizabeth did of ruling 
her realm.—St. Nicholas. 





—Poultry that is expected to make a 
good return must be housed, fed and cared 
for the same as other stock. 
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would include the cure of 
every form of disease 
which affects the throat 
and lungs. Asthma, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Whooping 
Cough and other similar 
complaints have (when 
other medicines failed) 
yielded to — 
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trates the possibility of producing eggs at 
high prices in the winter by one method 
of feeding, or not having them until spring 
when the price will be low, unless they 


ments December 1, 1895, by putting forty- 
six chickens of various breeds into a poul- 
try house. Their feed in the morning was 
table scraps, pieces of meat, bread, boiled 
and fried potatoes, ete., such as comes 
frcm a. boarding-house table. Of this five 
peunds, and at night two pounds of wheat 
screenings, mostly small grains of wheat, 
and cracked wheat. 
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At the experiment station in North Da- 
kota they put 19 pullets in a pen the first 
of December, 1895. They were fed to 
put them in good laying condition, being 
given in the morning a ration of boiled 
lean meat, scraps from the table with the 
fat removed, with wheat screenings and a 
plentiful supply of drinking water. At 
the evening feed as much wheat screen- 
ings as they would eat, with corn twice a 
week. In December they laid 63 eggs, in 
January 124 eggs, in February 109 eggs, 
in March 168 eggs, in April 129 eggs, in 
May 142 eggs. For the year their product 
was 153 eggs per hen, worth an average 
price of 18 cents a dozen. 

At the same time 16 pullets were put in 
another pen, and the conditions were the 
same as far as temperature, room and 
care were concerned, but they. were fed 
ectirely on wheat screenings, with a poor- 
ev quality of corn, and they gradually in- 
creased in weight until they appeared to 
be overfat. They laid no eggs in Decem- 
ber; in January seven eggs were obtained 
and in February twelve eggs; in March }' 
forty-three eggs. The feed was then 
changed to. get them in good laying condi- 
tion as they were to be kept as breeding 
stock. In April they produced 189 eggs 
and in May 351 eggs. Their product for 
the year was 150 1-2 eggs per hen, but the 
market price averaged but 11 1-2 cents 
per dozen, as there were so few eggs from 
December ist to the middle of March 
while the prices were high. Of course, as 
they were pure-bred Plymouth Rock fowls 
the profit in this method was in having the 
eggs wken they could be sold much above 
the market price in April and May for 
hatching purposes. 


The experiment as detailed well illus- 
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| morning and 11 1-2 pounds of grain at 


March the feed had been reduced to 4 1-2 


ership. 


in plumage and lay sometimes as Many as 
forty or more eggs without wanting to set, 
are less 
Brown Chinas. 


breeds. 
may lay better than others, but the aver- 
age Leghorn will lay about 180 eggs per 
year when rightly managed. 


raising ducks says that they are 
liable to disease than almost any other 
fowls. 
day and comfortable quarters 
they will need very little attention. 


may expect eggs, says a recent poultry 
writer. 
A pale comb is not a sign of. disease, as 
many suppose, but merely that eggs are 
not kept in stock for delivery at present. 
A pale comb accompanies disease, but is 
not a reliable indication thereof. 


incubator will supersede the hen,” says I. 
K. Felch. 
cubator can take is as the second-best 
hatcher to the hen, 
and always will produce the best and most 
perfect and high-scoring chickens.’ Men 


has given you 100 eggs at the usual price 
of grain and eggs. 
point. 


eagerly during the moulting season and you 
will not go far from giving them what 
they need. 


put the hens and chicks in poor condition. 
You can never fatten poultry and lice 
with the same feed. 


they make so long as they bring profit and, 
given a chance to rustle for forage in a 
good pasture, they will bring a profit. 


asked its readers as to the kind of floor 
most serviceable in a poultry house. 
majority of the replies fayored a board 


extra price for a fat, plump fowl 
gain. 


creases each .year. 
hand that will do for breeders next spring 
it may pay you to keep them over. 
of this before you have sold all or the 
best ones, 


creased with the number of males kept, 
so you may as well ship all cockerels now, 
while they will pags for spring chickens, 
except those you wish to use as breeders 
this winter or next spring. 


for health or egg production. 
hens a chance to make their own selection 
of sun or shade, but do not compel them to 
choose the shade in a damp place. 


your interest in caring for the fowls. 
Keep the houses clean, have a supply of 
gravel and lime handy, give fresh water at 
least twice a day and give green food as 
well as meat or oil meal if the flock has not 
free range over a good pasture. 


time to sell them. They are not attractive 


not as juicy and sweet flavored as when 
they are ful] feathered. 
noticed this point when using on the home 
table. 
have your testimony on the subject. 

‘Perhaps some would think the good 
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—Beginners in poultry raising are very 
apt to entertain high anticipations of the 


over sanguine anticipations are only too 
prone to count their chickens before they 
are hatched. ‘They never take into con- 
sideration the many drawbacks that may 
connect themselves with it, all owing, per- 
haps, to their ignorance, or neglect to do 
, full justice to the flocks in their manage- 
ment. They never think that considerable 
knowledge must be gathered, and an ap- 
prenticeship served, even in this business, 


can Stock-Keeper. 


gradually until by December 31st a, 
were using 11 8-4 pounds of scraps in the 


night. This was the ration until January 
20th, when a large stove was put in the 
house and a fire started with lignite coal. 
During this twenty days the product was 
2 3-4 eggs per day or 55 eggs. By Janu- 
ary 31st’ the feed had been deceased to 
six pounds of scrap in. the morning and 
8 3-4 pounds of grain at night, and the 
eggs had increased to 69 eggs for the 11 
days, or more tran double the product be- 
fore the heating began. By the last of 


pounds in the morning and 4 3-4 pounds 
in the evening, or considerably less than 
one-half that given before the fire was put 
in. Thus in cold weather the cost of 
feeding was reduced by more than 
one-kalf, and the production of eggs dou- 
bled so quickly as to plainly indicate the 
change of temperature as a cause. Thé 
cost of heating from January 20 to 
April 1st was $4.50, or about 6 1-2 cents 
per day. The writer says, “With eggs 
worth 25 cents a dozen at this season of 
the year, and food at the ordinary prices, 
it should seem to me that it would -be 
economy to heat the poultry house.”’— 
American Cultivator. 





Poultry Notes 





—There is more money in the production | 
of eggs and broilers than in the Alaskan 
gold fields—for the majority. 

—It is said that eggs produced in north- 
ern climates are materially heavier than 
those produced in sunny lands. 

—The annual poultry product of the 
United States exceeds the value of the cot- 
tonand tobacco crops combined. 

—Unwholesome stuff should not be given 
to hens, as it has been proven that the 
flavor of the food eaten affects the eggs. 

—Missouri leads in poultry and _ she 
should work to retain her place. Kansag 
and other states are working for the lead- 


—The Kansas poultry and egg crop sold 


in 1896 amounted to $3,608,815, a larger 
sum than was paid for teacher’s salaries 


by 23 per cent. 
—Toulouse geese, although they are dark 


desirable than Africans and 


—The laying qualities of the White and 


Brown Leghorns are thesame in both 
Some strains of the same color 


—A writer, who has had experience in 
less 


If they can have a free range by 
at night 


—When a hen has a fiery red comb you 


It is their sign of “eggs for sale.” 


—“The time will never come when the 
“The very best position an in- 


The hen always has 













Noteten <r ieee 





—The profit from a hen comes after she 
Push for the profit 


—Give the hens such food as they eat 


—The poultry will take care of a deal of 
weet milk or sour and pay a good dividend 


—Lice of good size and condition will 


—If you have geese do not mind the noise 


—The Farmers’ Review some time ago 


The 


is all 


—The number of spring ducks used in- 
If you have a few on 


Think 


—The number of eggs will not be in- 


—Hens like a shade in hot weather but 
damp, dark house and run is not the best 
Give the’ 


—Just now is when you should not lose 


fowls. 


now. 


more mineral matter 


ground food, 


gerous sport. 


asks nothin 


The Business Hen, 





Mrs. American Business. Hen is one of 
our most useful citizens, 
ing, unassuming creature, too modest at 
times even to cackle over the birth of her 
own egg, leaving that celebration to her 
husband; and yet Mrs. American Hen has 
been quietly paying off mortgages, driving 
wolves from the door and hatching out 
_ eggs for thousands of featherless bi- 
peds. j 

In 1890 there were in this country 258,- 
871,125 chickens, and 26,738,315 other 
In tkat year the American hens 
laid 9,836,674,992 eggs. ( 
850,000,000 chickens which will lay 13,- 
750,000,000 eggs. 
$165,000,000, and the poultry meat. sold 
during the year will bring $125,000,000, 
which gives $290;000,000 as a very low es- 
timate of the earnings of Mrs. American 
B. Hen for one year of the great depres- 
810N. } 

The 350,000,000 hens are worth $105,- 
000,000 of any man’s money, but we will 
not consider that, but simply take tke 
earnings of the hen. 
of an egg is two and a half inches, 
13,750,000,000 eggs will, therefore, make 
a chain 542,218 miles long, while the total 
weight of this production of hen fruit is 
at least 853,125. tons, 


There are 





Poultry Hints. 





—Hens must have grit and ec 


quarters. 


—Poultry cannot be kept healthy on 


ground, 


—An overfat hen is always in danger of ’ 
apoplexy. 


—Give the moulting fowls some 


bone, oil mea] or fresh meat. 


—Exercise is a cheap medicine 


cleanliness is.a good disinfectant. 


—If the hens have stopped laying, 


haps a change of food will start them. 


—Some bone meal is beneficial, as it 


creases egg production and helps to keep 
the fowls in a good condition. 


—The North Missouri Poultry and 


Stock Association will hold their first an- 
nual exhibition at Kirkville, Mo., November 
15, 16 and 17, 1897. For copy of the rules 
and regulations and premiums write E. M. 
Durham, secretary, La Plata, Missouri. 
—All surplus chickens should be sold 
) They will bring about the same 
price as in November, and the cost of keep- 
ing them three or four’ montks longer is 
more than they are now worth. All sorts 
of stock, whether they are put up in feath- 
ers or hair, should be sold as soon as they 
become salable at a fair price. 


—A few days ago the family of Ed Fay 
concluded to kill a chicken to cook, 
found this invoice in its gizzard: Twenty- 
four BB 22-caliber cartridge shells, two 
gravel stones, two glass beads, a bit of 
giass and a pin. 
ridges had undergone modification while 
in the chicken.—Topeka State Journal. Mr. 
—If there is any place where ginger- 
bread and fancy work is expensive it is 
about a henhouse. Square corners 
Straight, plain walls give less homing for 
vermin and less work in keeping clean 
than does “artistic” display. 
may be neat without and clean within 
if they lack some of the architectural em- 
bellishments of a villa. 


The shapes of the c 
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—Bran is a good food 
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To six quarts of bran add 


There they were and 


Peacocks have been known 





A Good Thing for Women to 


Remember. 


That in addressing Mrs. Pinkham they are 
sommunicating with a woman. 
Without money or 
woman, whose knowledge from actual expe- 
vience is greater than any local physician Iy- 


rice. She can consul 


‘ng. 

The following invitation is freely offered: 
recept it in the same spirit: 
Women suffering from any form of femalc 
weakness are invited to freely communicatc 
with Mrs. Pinkham at Lynn, Mass. 
ters are received, opened, read and answered 
by women only. Out of the vast volume of 
2xperience which she has to draw from, it 
‘g more than possible that she has gained the 
very knowledge that will help your case. She 
in return except your good-will. 
and her advice has relieved thousands. Lydir 
1. Pinkham Medicine Co., Lynn, 


Mass, 





2,000,000 feet of lumber were used ir 
1895, in manufacturing packing boxes for 
ENAMELINE, 


Ske is a shrink- 


The average length 


The house 


because it contains 


in extent, but a mess of 
bisn three times a week will be found 
beneficial. 
pound of linseed meal, giving a pound of 
the mixture to twenty hens, allowing no 
other food during’ that day. 
slightly and feed it at night just before 
the fowls go to roost.—Mirror and Farmer. 


—The real home of the peacock or pea- 
fowl is in India. 
hunted and their flesh is used for food. 
As these birds live in the same region as 
the tiger, peacock hunting is a very dan- 
The long train of the pea- 
cock is not its tail, as many suppose, but 
is composed of feathers which grow out 
just above the tail and are called the tail 
coverts. 
many hundred years, They were men- 
tioned in the Bible; Job metions them, 
and they are mentioned, too, in 1 Kings. 
10, . Hundreds of years ago in Rome many 
thousands of peacocks were killed for the 
great feasts which the emperor 
The brains of the peacock were consider- 
ed a great treat, and many had to be killed 
tor a single feast. 
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MARVELOUS SUCCESS. 
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Treatment of Stricture and Prostatic En- 
ment Without the Use- of 
Instruments. 
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for 


Surgical 


4 five years test of Soly 
Only Bational, Safe and 


fact that their 
their praise of the 


from the old ideas. 


dispr 


men were ¢ - 
ze that their cure win et ma Wane eh 
was first announced it was 
ae of ~via over 
’ as predicte man 
that it would be a ahort. lived remedy eo 
few ngage ths’ time it would never 

Five years have passed 
a, were uttere 

a t whi 

a bubble*to stand: % m 


such 


Tritation, etc. 
eats of thorough and positive success in 
most intense opposition from 
Solvent-Alterans has made for. It- 
self a reputation that has come to stay. 
has grown or grafted itself into the lives 
of men who had been afflicted; 
roved to be a God-send to sufferin 
, & positive cure for those painfu 
hitherto unconquerable cases of strict- 
prosta disease, 
It has fulfilled every claim. 
Solvent-Alterans o 


Mr. Green Cornelius, St. Maries, Idaho. In 
a letter dated September 1, 1897, says: 
am a thousand times better than I was when 
I sent for your Solvent-Alterans, 
cine has given me complete satisfaction.” 
Murray, 2,220 Callowhill 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
tember 5, 1897, says: 
ans has done for me what no other medicine 
can or ever did de, and I am pleased to make 
this statement open to the world.” 
F.. Roy, Pont du Sault, Quebec, 
August 29, 1897, says: ‘“What 
T have before said I repeat to-day, my ureth- 
ra is clear and sound as at the age of 15. I 
feel ten years younger, all pains and aches 
of all sorts consequent to that disease, strict- 
ure, have all disappeared, for which I have 
to return thanks to your Solvent-Alterans.” 
and thousands, of such testi- 
mecnials can be produced, each one of which’ 
is a message which goes home to those ‘af- 
flicted with stricture and prostatic enlarge- 
ment, telling them of the new treatment, as- 
suring them of its positive success and warn- 
ing them that the old treatments are not only 
.}| unnecessary, but are. positive: failures. The 
Solvent-Alterans treatment ma- 
nent ts; ape day aes its reputation. | — 
ie Spt 28 A ete = Y 







To meet this demand the compan 
published a large ‘illustrated pamph 
-whiech they have not only furnished a de- 
scription of the diseases, but also give illus- 
trated descriptive articles on the various in- 
gredients which enter into its composition, 
and sending with the same a folder giving 
This is a wonderful advance 
Solvent-Alterans is not 
a patent medicine; everything is open and 
above board. Any gentleman acting in good 
4 faith can receive a copy of this pamphlet free 
of charge by sending his name to the Empire 
Medical Company, 46 Smith building, Court 
Sqrare, Boston, Mass. 
it is almost needless to advise those who may 
have suffered with stricture and prostatic 
troubles to investigate the wonderful cures 
which this marvelous remedy has produced. 
It stands to reason that if it cam cure one 
case it can cure others; the facts are, how- 
ever, that it has cured thousands of men and 
hence there is all the more reason why it 
sbould meet with the confidence and good 
wishes of all who may be interested. 


these 
d and although five years 


scrutiny, too 
cal fake or error to stand the 


‘tion ns 
Ht » and invite the criti 


It was acknowledged that if such a rem 
edy had been discovered that ind i , 
a Es etaensy | for strictures and olanis teen 

or an ' 
urethral diseases, npn gh 
gleet, prostatic { 


ffers to men a complete, 
Positive and permanent cure in all cases of 
= diseases, where physi- 
espaired of cures by the old 
methods. The wonder of the discover 

€en lost in-the marvelous service that 6 
done to mankind, and that service goes on 
go on umtil there is no longer need 
or such a remedy. The methods of the com- 
pany may have been open to question, but 
of purpose, and their integ- 
been subject for criticism. 
The fact that their cures are permanent, the 
trots are unanimous in 
e@ treatment, and the fact 
action is 
must be regarded as their 
J. — poem, a 
age, formerly a r ent of 
Boston, writes under date of August 23, 1897. 
I am unable to express in words 
the amourt of — — enjoy; your 
as cured me so that I am entirely 
(naa, relieved of my former suffer- 


Mr. Charles J. Younger, Mechanicsburg, I11., 
dated August 24, 1897, says: ‘‘Hav- 
your Solvent-Alterans for stricture 
and urethral inflammation, I have been wai- 
ing for some time in: order that I might know 
whether the cure was permanent, and I can 
now say I am cured to stay cured; am as 
sound as a dollar.”’ 
F. Zaner, Moundyille, Mo. 
of September 1, 1897, says: 
ure that I state that your Solvent-Alterans 
has permanently cured me. 
cess of the treatment entirely to your rem- 
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We want a reliable and trustworthy man to represent us in every state and county east 





‘of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio river. Permanent ition guaran 
weekly, Take Ravantaas of this offer while it lasts. Adie teed, pay 
HIGHLAND NURSERY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y, 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Write your name and. address ona postal card, send it to Geo. 
New York City, and a sample copy of THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE will be 


Remember! Both Papers One Year for 50 Cents. 
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EVERY State or Territory. 





FOR Noble Manhood, 
FOR True Womanhood. 


IT GIVES all important news of the Nation. 
IT GIVES all important news of the World. 
IT GIVES the most reliable market reports. 
IT GIVES brilliant and instructive editorials. 
IT GIVES ata 
IT GIVES an unexcelled agricultural department. 
IT GIVES scientific and mechanical information. 
IT GIVES illustrated fashion articles. 

IT GIVES humorous illustrations. 

IT GIVES entertainment to young and old. 

IT GIVES satisfaction everywhere to everybody 
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We furnish GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER and N. Y. WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
ONE YEAR for 50 cents. 


CASH IN ADVANCE. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 


W. Best, Tribune Office 
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facts. 


the Father as tha 


—Dr. Lyman Abbott surrenders the old 
view of the Trinity, and in place of what 
he calls a threefold definftion of God, he 
s a threefold experience Be 
fines the experience 0 0 
oy ee ag t of the Creator, beac in- 
i 1 reality bekind all the shadow 
ray abun of * Ahem things. The sec- 
nee of God is that goer - 
hrist—the experience of a Go 
rag Be come into our life, entered into 
our sorrows, and borne the burden of our 
“The experience of Christ tran- 
scends our definitions of Christ. It is the 
of a humane God. 
f a God entering into human 
And beyond this, ¢ 
it, and growing out of it, is the experience 
of the Holy Spirit.” 
pares the Father 


to the clouds in the 
heavens, remote, impalpable and unde- 
fined; Christ to the rain falling from the 
clouds to refresh the thirsty e rth, and the 
Holy Spirit to the sap that flows in the 
veins of every tree and leaf and blade of 
The illustration may have a pretty 
sound; but the comparison of God with 
the clouds is not felicitous, for these are 
reservoirs and not sources, while God is 
the great source of good and not a mere 
The language of finite be- 


sly. more.| - 
‘to this marvelous rem- |” 
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Prices for Loudon Red Raspberry and Red Cross Currant reduced for fall. 
and get the genuine stock, Fall is the time to plant. 
We offer ro pear trees free with each $5 worth of stock 
ordered on or before Oct. 15th, at prices in catalogue. 


Buy of us 
Our prices make men talk all day, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y, 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 


can use both. Let me see. Oh, yes, here 
is the weekly paper; I thought perhaps 
you would like to read the news.” 

“But I’ve got a copy already. Bill 
Boynton brought one over not long ago.” 
“Oh, that doesn’t matter. You can read 
one while the woman is reading the otker. 
I must go: Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” returned Caleb. 

The coffee-grinder and newspaper set 
Mrs. Haynes to thinking. How these two 
articles should have happened to have been 
duplicated the same day was a mystery 
she couldn’t understand. Mr. Haynes was 
thoughtful also, and he hitched tke bor- 
rowed horse into the borrowed  double- 




















| __—_____- 
would deem one who.had more of the 


good things than he could make use of, and 
rather than divide with his neighbor 
should say, “What I cannot enjoy no other 
shall, therefore I shall destroy it.” 

How we long for that time when the 
golden age wil] set in—that time a men 
will gather wealth to give away. en we : 
planta fruit tree in barren places, what An Eminent New York Chemist and Sci 
are we doing but gathering the wealth of 
the sunshine, the rain, the dew and the 
soil to give to the stranger who comes 
after us. Though we may not derive the 
benefit a brother may. Do not forget the 
vast brotherhood of man. Plant a tree.— 
Free Southwest. 


rd 
us 


To Baby. Her Argument. 


ness in such places as suit the sweet cher- 
ries, All that I can advise is to be sure 
that the tree is true to name, and if it 
persists in casting its fruit, graft it or 
dig it up and plant another kind. It might 
be well to set a few grafts of some other 
kind in this tree as a test.—H. BD. V. D., 


in Rural New Yorker. 


THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE. 


Lung Troubles and Consumption. 
CanbeCured, = 


When he proposed a second time 
(She had refused him once), 

She said, with smiles and kisses: 

raid a man’s a dunce. 

Oh, will they never learn the art 
A woman’s mind to guess, 

And know that down within her heart 
A woman’s ‘‘ No’’ means “‘ Yes,” 


When they were married, and he saw 
She loved to have her way, 
And heeded not the wifely law 
That she sliould him obey, 
He taxed her with the promise made, 
No blushes did she show, 
But said: ‘‘Well, dear, I’m much afraf 
A woman’s ‘ Yes’ means ‘ No.’ ”’ 
—Detroit Free Press. 


On a winter night when all was still, 

e air was full of frost and chill, 
There came to our hearts a cherub fair, 
With eyes of blue and soft golden hair; 

Her dimpled form and her oval face 

So wee were adorned with winsome grace, 
And our hearts, enriched by wealth of love, 
Caught a fleeting glimpse of life above, ‘ 
In the place called Heaven, beyond the blue, 
The land of rest for the good and true, 

For home made glad by innocent mirth 

Is the brightest spot on God’s green earth. 
—Grace Pelley, in the Cottage. 
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FOR MEN 


How to Restore Lost Manhood and Perfect 
Development. 








Cured of Borrowing. 

The distinguished New York chemist, T. 
A. Slocum, demonstrating his discovery of 
a reliable and absolute cure for Consump- 
tion (Pulmonary Tuberculosis) and all 
bronchial, throat, iung and chest diseases, | 
stubborn coughs, catarrhal affections, gen-? 





There was a meeting of the Grange. The 
farmers came in one after the other, und 
soon the little school house was filled with 
the anxious, happy assemblage. Mr. Jon- 


aga Ve cee Keeping Grapes. 
This great work, plainly written by a high ping Pp 








i 
Territory. 


medical authority, shows how manly vigor can 
be regained. 

It gives important facts concerning marriage, 
and shows the latest discoveries of medical 
science which old school physicians would keep 
secret. 

It isa modern work for men who suffer from 
nervous debility caused by over-work, youthfu. 
indulgences or later excesses. 

It points out how to be cured of nervousness, 
despondency, impotency, at home, without inter- 
fering with business, 

IT IS ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

A despairing man who applied for this book 
goon after wrote; 

“Tf you dumped a cart load of gold at my feet 
it would not bring such gladness into my life as 
your method has done.” 

This great book, entitled “*“ COMPLETE MAN- 


Concerning methods of keeping grapes, 
Consul-General Jones writes from Rome, 
Italy: “A recent bulletin of the School of 
Agriculture of Scandicci, Italy, describes 
experiments made by Professor Marchi for 
the keeping of grapes fresh during the win- 
ter. A certain quantity of grapes. (com- 
prising different qualities) were hung up 
in a cool and dry place, all damaged ber- 
ries having been previously removed; a 
second lot was packed in dry, pulverized 
peat-in wooden boxes. At the end of four 
months the: grapes that had been hung 
up had become decayed and had dropped 
off; on the other hand, those that had been 
packed in the boxes were found to be in 
fine condition, This is, therefore, a simple 
and economical method. Another one con- 
sists in gathering the bunches with a good 


athan Fuller, the chairman, rapped for 
order and called the roll. 
swered to his name, with the exception of 
Mr, Fuller announced at the 
conclusion of the preliminary business that 
there was no particular theme for discus- 
sion, and moved that John Bangs make re- 
marks upon any subject he might choose. 
The whole meeting seconded the motion 
with a roar. 

Mr. Bangs arose and looked at the cob- 
web in the corner of the room as if he 
thought there wag inspiration in its dusty 
He then glanced at the floor and 
said he believed he had nothing to say. The 
crowd stamped and yelled, and amid the 
discord could be heard cries of 
“You must say something,’ “Hurrah for 


Every man an- 


Mr. Haynes. 


drapery. 


“Go on,” 


shovel plow in a manner that would have 
led any bystander to think that Caleb had 
committed some act for which he was 
deeply ashamed. . 

He worked Lard, and ate but little din- 
ner. The Officiousness of his neighbors 
troubled him more than the probability of 
a short crop of corn. When the sun set, 
Caleb ceased work, and wearily started 
for home. 

“Well,” said he, coming in the back door, 
“has anybody else been over to loan us 
a paper?’ 

“Caleb, you’re a fool.” 

The farmer’s hands dropped to his lap, 
as if ke had received an electric shock, 
and he gazed at his wife in mute aston- 
ishment. 


Stick to the Land. 


A far-seeing American farmer says: 
There was never a time in the history of 
the world when it was more dangerous for 
a man with a family, or one who expects 
some day to have a family, to let go of his 
land and try something else. 





Scientific Notes. 


—A newly-patented fly catcher is mad* of 
a sheet of ordinary fly paper lying on @ 
flat board, and inclosed in a wire frame to 
prevent its sticking to people or furniture. 

—Imitation slates are made from soft- 
ened rubber mixed with chalk, zinc, white 


Orchards Kept in Grass.* 


It is possible by heavily mulching 
orchards, where grass is allowed to grow, 
to keep the surface moist and loose, so 
that the grass does no injury. But in such 
cases it will be found that the tree roots 
run near the surface where they naturally 
go to reach moisture and light. This makes 
such orcherds very liable to injury by 
winter freezing. It is better to cultivate 
the surface sdil to the depth of three or 
four inches; as that makes the best mulch, 
and also cuts off the tree roots near the 
surface, But a better plan is to train the 
head so low that the branches will come 
near the ground. This will cause the snow 
to lie as it falls, making further mulching 


eral decline and weakness, loss of fleshf 
and all conditions of, wasting away, iy 
send THRED FREE BOTTLES (all dif-' 
ferent) of-his new remedies to any afilicted! 
reader of the GREEN’S FRUIT GROW-) 
ER: writing for them. 

His. ‘‘New Scientific Treatment” has 
cured thousands permanently by its timely 
use, and he considers it. a simple profes- 
sional duty to suffering humanity to do- 
nate his infallible cure. 

Science daily develops new wonders, and 
this great chemist, patiently experiment- 
ing for years, has produced results as bene-| 
ficial to humanity as can be claimed by! 
any modern genius. His assertion that 
lung troubles and consumption are curable 
in any climate is proven by “heartfelt let-. 
ters of gratitude,” filed in his: American 
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mailed free, in plain, scaled wrapper, to the ad- 
dress of any sincere inquirer by the Erie Medical 
Company, 66 Niagara Street, Buffalo, Nees 
Readers sending for this book will not receive 
Collect On Delivery express packages, nor be 
otherwise imposed upon. . Mention this paper. 


Have You SEEN 
THe Farmers Voice? 


In its new dress, and noted the fact that is 
everywhere becoming to be recognized, that 
it is one of the leaders in all matters that re- 
late to agriculture and the home? 


DID YOU KNOW 


That its numerous departments are edited by 
men who combine a scientific with a practi- 
cal knowlege of the respective lines upon 
which they write? 


IF YOU HAVEN'T 
SEEN OR READ IT 


Send at once for a FREE sample copy, and get 
the handsomest paper, filled tothe brim with 
ood things for the farmer and the farmer’s 
ousehold, ever printed; or send 25 cents for 
a three-months’ trial subscription. 


AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
THE FARMERS VOICE IS UNEXCELLED. 


THE FARMERS VOICE, 
334 DEARBORN ST., - CHICACO. 


“UP-TO-DATE”, 


CRAY PUMPS 











$17.00 outfit for $6.00. Express 
paid. ~Will spray @ 10-acre orchard 

per day. 60,000 in use. Satisfaction - 
of moncy refunded. Lil’t’d Catalogue and 
reatise on Spraying free. Ag’ts wanted. Ex- 
clusive territory given. Rapid sellers. Many 
ofouragents are making from $5to $10 per days 

PO WIS MEG, COn Box 119 Catskill. Ne ¥e 


TRY iT FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and 

save $10 to $25. No money in advance. 

$00 Kenwood Machine for $23.00 

$50 Arlington Muchinefor - $19.50 

Singers (Made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 

and 27 other styles. All attachments 

FREE. We pay fright. Buy from 

factory. Save agents large profits. 

Sn Over 100,000 in use. Catalogue and 

C8 testimoni: — 
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The finest quality yellow peach in™ x 

existence; ripening with Craw- 

ford. A sure bearer. lumbian 

White and Donald’s Elmira 

Asparagus roots; new produc- 

tions of rare merit. Standard va- 

rieties of Strawberry plants. 

Japan Plums. Miller Red Rasp- & 

berry. Over 1,000,000 peach trees. 

Catalog fre. HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Berlin, Md. 


_. FITZGERALD PEACH 





A The above cut represents the 

Wateh “YANKEE” WATCH, which is 
guaranteed to be a reliable 
and durabletimekeeper. The 
eases are strong and neat! 
finished in nickel. Each wat 
is put upinaseparate box for 
mailing, and will be register- 
ed for 8 eents additionnl. To 
increase our list, we will mail 
you one, sige THE WES- 
TERN WORLD, illustrated 16 
page monthly---Stories, Fash- 
ions, Fiorieulture, Home De- 
eoration, Fancy Work and oth- 
erinteresting and useful reade 
ing---one year for $1.00. 

We wiih send the YANKEE 
WATCII FREE, postpaid to 
any one sending us ten sub- 
scribers to THE WESTERN 
WORLD at 25cench. Send for 
Free sample copy of paper to 

t subseribers with. 


Address re 
THE WESTERN WORLD, 88 W. Jackson St., Chicago, IIL 


Mailed With THE WESTERN WORLD for $1.00 
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For a knife that will cut a horn without 


crushing, because it cuts from four 
————sides at once get—— 


PpTHE KEYSTONE 


It is humane, rapid and durable. Fully 
warranted. HIGHEST AWARD AT _WORLD’S 
S| Farr. Descriptive circulars ez. 
i A.C. BROSIUS, Cochranville, Pa, 
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THE TOPPING 
PORTABLE & 


EVAPORATOR, 


Four sizes made, 

from $i¢ to complete, 

Ca) ty of any size. 
> Sufticient to pay for itself 

in from 10 to 15 days. 

Slicer, Corer, Apple, 
Peach and Potato Parers. 
Dried Fruit Presses. « 
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Send for circular. 
H. Toprine, Marion, N.Y 


‘ EVAPORATOR FURNACES 
FOR KILNS OR IN TOWERS. 


The strongest heaters. Easiest to manage. 
’ Greatest results from consumption of: fuel. 
Economical in PRICE. Very durable. 


MUNNSVILLE PLOW CO. 
Munnsville, N. Y. 











bit of stem attached and immersing their 
tips in bottles containing water and pulver- 
ized charcoal. 





Spare That Tree, 


It is well to think twice before cutting 
down a fine tree, Some claim that such a 
tree in a field is only ‘“‘a big weed” but this 
is a narrow view. Possibly the hay crop may 
be slightly diminished, and the hoed crops 
will not yield quite as much as they other- 
wise would on account of the tree. But 
man ought to have some regard for the 
higher instincts of his nature. If he gets 
so that he can only see beauty in plants 
that have cash value in the market he 
dwarfs his nobler faculties. : 

The man who should plant potatoes in- 
stead of flowers in front of his house would 
be looked upon as deficient in taste, and 
strangers, at least, would gain the impres- 
sion that he was not only an_ intensely 
worldly man, but that he was also lacking 
in mental cultivation. The man who re- 
moves a splendid tree because it takes a 
few feet of sround from bis field crops is 
doing himself and all about him an injury. 

A fine tree is a great object Jesson in the 
natural world, It also has.a decided value 
as a home for birds—those greatly neglect- 
ed friends of the farmer—and in its effects 
upon the soil and the air.—Practical F'arm- 
er. 





Reason for your Prices. 


In the August number of the North 
American Review, that eminent statisti- 
cian, Michael G. Mulhall, has an instruct- 
ive article on the progress of the “Prairie 
states,” Grouped under this head are 
Obio, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Nebraska and the two Dakotas. Of tkese 
twelve, only seven had existence in 1850, 
the last five named being of later date. In 
population these Prairie states had 5,402,- 
000 in 1850, 22,362,000 in 1890, and 26,- 
320,000 (estimated) in 1897. In 1850 
these states produced 312,000,000 bushels 
of grain—58 bushels per inhabitant—and 
634,000 tons of meat; in 1890 they pro- 
duced 2,633,000,000 bushels of grain—118 


of meat.” From 1850 to 1890 the acres im- 
proved increased from 27,210,000 to 184,- 
300,000—from 5 to over 8 acres per in- 
habitant. 

‘In forty years,” says Mr, Mulhall, “the 
improved area under farms showed an ad- 
vance of 157,000,000 acres, equal to 13,- 
000 acres daily. In other words, the new 
farms laid down and improved between 
1850 and 1890 exceeded the total super- 
ficial area of the German Empire, Holland, 
Belgium and Denmark collectively. There 
has been nothing ‘ike this in the history of 
mankind, nor is there any part of the 
world where farming is on so gigantic a 
scale, the census of 1890 skowing a grain 
crop equal to three tons per inhabitant, or 
ten times the European average. It is 
true that since 1890 the production of grain 
has declined, the average crop for the 
years 1893-94-95 being much less; never- 
theless the production of food is colossal 
compared with Europe, for the Prairie 
states raise nearly as much grain as 
France, Germany and Austria collectively, 
and almost twice as muck meat as either 
France or Austria. The foremost state in 
food production is Iowa, with an average 
of five tons of grain and 500 pounds of 
meat per inhabitant, her grain crop being 
larger than that of Italy or Spain, al- 
though her population is only 2,000,000 
souls. The value of farm products of the 
Prairie states is approximately $1,757,000,- 
000.” 





Some Questions About Cherries. 


G. F., Ontario, Can.—I send samples of a 
cherry that ripens a week later than Early 
Richmond. I would like to know its true 
name. What are the best sour kinds to plant 
in southern Ontario that will yield a crop 
every year—one early, one medium, and. one 
late? Is there any better than Early Rich- 
mond? Do cherry trees require different kinds 
to be planted in the same block to pollenize 
each other? 

E. D., Aurora, N. Y.—I have a Black Tartar- 
ian cherry tree 15 years old, which blooms 
full every year. The cherries form on the 
stem, then all drop off, except three or four 
quarts, which ripen and are very nice, Can 
I do anything to make it bear, or would it 
be best to graft it? The tree seems to be 
thrifty. 


Ans.—The cherry sent for identification 
by G. F, seems to be Montmorency, which 
is one of the best of the second early sour 


old farmer by surprise, and before ne knew 
egainst the desk. The uproar ceased and 
Bangs cleared his throat, 


other, but, when I see a screw loose I want 


chairman, who acted as if he had been shot, 


bushelg..per inhabitant--and 2,188,000.tons | 





pants.” Mrs. Haynes smiled and remarked 


it, he was standing and balancing himself 


“Well, I’m not that sort o’ citizen as 
wants to make hard feelin’s ’mong each 


to take a screw driver and tighten it. (The 
audience tittered and stamped. Bangs fixed 
his eyes on the cobweb, then glanced at the 


and turned his eyes. from the speaker to a 
crack in the ceiling.) Now, it is a very 
good thing to have a Grange. It is a very 
useful thing to have it made strong; in 
fact, it is the best screw driver we ever had. 
(Loud laughter), There has been a screw 
loose for a long time in our neighborhood. 
(Deep silence.) It is time to commence 
turnin’ your screw driver on it. You all 
know what a botheration it is to borrow, 
and what a still disagreeable thing it is to 
lend. (Loud clapping and stamping), As I 
said, I don’t want any hard feelin’s, but if 
any of you have been bothered as much as 
I have, you’ll not blame me for saying 
Caleb Haynes is the worst nuisance we 
have. He borrows everything. Hig wife is 
getting into the same habit, and the young- 
sters, too. Je is the screw that’s loose. 
Noy, let’s talk up some way to cure Caleb, 
for we all know he is good at heart; besides 
that, I want to get a screw driver he bor- 
rowed of me not long ago, for my woman is 
about to take up the carpet.” 


and anybody that borrows is a fool. 
you hear?” 


about it all this afternoon. 
happen that they’d bring us so 


things the same day? ~ 
two coffee grinders and two newspapers! 


“T hear. But what has come across you 


so suddenly ?”’ 


“T don’t think it has come suddenly. If 


we had not been such fools we'd seen it 
before this.” 


“Say, Susan, I wish you’d explain your 


nonsense, and stop acting so much like a 


fool. 
part of Caleb’s feelings was toucked, and 
he rose from his chair and walked the 


floor impatiently. 


I’m hungry.” The most sensitive 


“I'll give you to understand,” said his 


wife, “that you shan’t have a mouthful 
till I’ve have my say.” 


“Well, hurry up,’’ said Caleb. 
“All right. In the first place, neither 


you nor I were at the meeting last night, 
were we?” 


“No.” 
“Well, now, to come down to business, 


I know very well that they talked about 
us and our habit of borrowing.” 


“Don’t believe it” 


“T do. I know it. I’ve been thinking 


How could it 
many 
And think of it— 


“Susan, I begin to believe you.” 
“You'd better. 


beans on a string.” 


“What can we do?” 
“Do! why take everything back as soon 


This i 4 9) 
is brief extemporaneous address was as you get through your supper?” 


followed by wild cheering and excited 
stamping till the whole room was a dense 
cloud of dust. 
spider, who scampered over his swinging 
mansion’s delicate carpeting and settled 
imself down in his back chamber in 
perfect disgust at the behavior’ of the 
Grangers. 

The plan suggested for curing Mr. Caleb 
Haynes of borrowing were numerous, none 
of which seemed entirely satisfactory, but 
the one set forth by Mr. Bangs. 

The meeting then dissolved, and the 
Grangers dispersed to their homes, 

xe * * %* oh +. 

Caleb Haynes was feeding the pigs. 
Looking up toward the hill his eye caught 
the wagon of John Bangs loaded with|. 
something. ., , nel aa 1 
~“Geod -m e 


Shite! ied | Stet Oe aah ce 
“ce THR ki : es Te D. one ; 
Good morning, John. Going to mar- 
ket ?” 

“Oh, no. I just merely thought I would 
bring over a few things. You were not 
at the Grange last night ?” 

“No, I couldn’t come. Had to go to 
town last night to my old woman’s cousin 
Ann to borrow a fluting machine. I 
knew there was no such thing around in 
this neighborhood.” 

“Wish I had one. I would loan it to 
you. But I guess there is something here 
= eH like. Now, here is a new axe I 
will let you have till you get read 
turn it, and——” ‘ sara 

“Oh, you are too kind——” 

“And a coffee grinder and a first-rate 
grindstone. Yes, and here is a double- 
shovel plough—just what you want for 
your new corn.” 

“John, you are a Christian. If every- 
body was like you this would be a happy 
world. But before he could 


more John whipped up his h 
started for home, . paral g 


dent. 


Haynes had bought another horse, 
scribed for the 
furnished the house and farm with the 
necessary implements and conveniences. 


“Punt don’t we need the things?” 
“What of it? Take them all back, I 


No o ; ; ‘ 
o One minded it but the say, and we can buy our own things.” 


“But, Susan, it will cost a good deal.” 
“Can’t help it. We must act independ- 
We'll buy our things after this.” 
“Why, of course we can; and if we can’t 


we can do without,” said Caleb, brighten- 
in 


g. 
“That’s right. I’ll pound up the coffee 


with a hammer before I’ll borrow another 
grinder.” 


A new feeling came over Mr. Haynes. 


His manhood seemed to have returned, 
and ‘his heart seemed «to be lifted of a 
heavy load. 


After supper he hitched his 


‘arry, the ol 


bay. The neighbors were dumbfounded. 
There was not one member who thought 
the trick would be found out for a week. 
No one had an opportunity to question him. 
He merely announced that he had come to 
return the articles borrowed, and that he 
hoped never to get into the miserable habit 
again. 
turned home, and by the time the chores 
were finished the clock struck ten. The 
next morning was a bright ene, and Caleb 
declared he felt better than he had for 
many months. 


lt was 9 o’clock before he re- 


“Tt seems so much better to use your 


own things,” he remarked. 


“You are right,” assented his wife. 

By the time the month had passed Mr. 
sub- 
weekly paper, and 


At the next Grange meeting Mr. and Mrs. 


Say any] Haynes answered promptly when Jonathan 
luller came to their names on the roll, and 
when there was order and quiet, Caleb 


Mrs. H ; , 
aynes was delighted with the] arose and said he would like to say a few 


coffee grinder, and declared that she would 
not be in a hurry to return it. 


- words,, 
While they} They seemed to think that they were in 


The whole audience was silent. 


were breakfasting they heard the clatter the presence of a man whom they had in- 


of wheels, and soon after 
knocked at the door. 
“Come in,” said Caleb. z 
‘Good morning,” said Jacob Fuller. “I 
am on my way to market, and thought I 
would stop and loan you a few things.” 
“How clever you are!” said Mrs. Haynes. 
“Here iS some sugar and nutmegs my 
wife put up and a bottle of vinegar.” 
; “How thoughtful she is. Why, I was 
just coming after those very things, for 
we want a dumpling, and we can’t eat our 
lettuce without vinegar, you know!” 
“Of course not,” observed Mr. Fuller. 


that she thought that you were out.” 
“Yes, I am. Now I ean finish Bobby’s 


that Mrs. Fuller would have a bright spot 
in heaven. Mr. Fuller drove on, and won- 
dered what sort of a nook Mrs. Haynes 
would have in the same place. ; 


some one} j 


ured. 
“Ladies and Gentlemen,” began Caleb, 


his voice coming with an effort: “I was 
not present at the last meeting, and I am 
very glad of it. 
I don’t want anyone to feel bad because 
he may have talked about me behind my 
back. 
ly habit of borrowing, and that is enough. 
I move we speak upon another subject.” 


You have done great good. 


I am cured of the miserable, beggar- 


At the conclusion of this brief speech 


which was uttered with a good deal of feel- 
ing, Mr. Boynton stepped forward and 


“And here is a spool of cheek: whe tenth ute Caleb’s hanés. 


Everyone in the 
oom followed the example of the agile eld 


man, and Haynes felt that he was honored 
beyond his merits. 
usual nerformance some one suggested that 
singing should be the next thing in order. 
Not an objection was offered, so Mr. Jona- 
than Fuller hunted around awhile for his 


At the end of.this un- 


It's just as plain as. 


William Boynton was none the slower 
for his gray hairs. He rushed into the 
yard Jike an antelope. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” asked Caleb. 

“The fact is,” said the old man, “I’m in 


tuning fork, and started “There is Rest for 
the Weary,” in as high a key as he could 
maintain without rupturing his windpipe. 
To be sure some said, “We-ar ry,” and 
others let the melodious sounds pass 
through their noses, but their souls aspired 


being spread on wood, paper, sheet metal, 
or other surface and vulcanized, 

—A new “lovers’ alarm clock” strikes 
loudly at 10 o’clock, and two little doors 
opening reveal the figure of a man in a 
dressing gown, holding in his hand a card 
bearing the words ‘‘good night.” 

—Tires can be easily kindled by means of 
a new invention, which consists of a couple 
of hollow bricks, which can be attached to 
each other after being filled with asbestos, 
when they are placed in a pail containing 
oil to absorb a sufficient quantity to ignite 
the fire when a match is applied to tke 
bricks. 





Asparagus for Home Use. 


Every farmeér’s family is deprived of one 
of nature’s great blessings if the garden is 
lacking and has no asparagus bed. It zan 
be had with very little trouble after it is 
once started. As soon as the ground can 
be worked in the spring the bed is spaded 
up and the manure turned under, I use for 
this work a six-tine spading fork, generally 
called potato-fork. If the bed has been 
properly started, this spading can be done 
eight or nine inches deep; but we have to 
be careful not to injure the asparagus roots, 
with which the bed is interwoven at chat 
depth. Especial care must be taken when 
spading right over the crowns of the planis. 
They are somewhat near the surface of ihe 
soil, and easily reached with the fork and 
ruptured. But these places can be plain- 
ly noticed by the dead stubs of last season’s 
growth. Every time a mess of asparagus 
is cut and signs of vegetation are noticed, 
the garden rake is drawn over the bed the 
whole length and touching every spot. This 
stirs the ground, and ends all vegetable 
life for the time being. After we stop 
cutting, this raking process is kept up more 
or less all summer, and I would say right 
here that the better care we take of our 
bed this summer, the easier work Tt will 
be to keep it in proper shape next season. 

In the fall, or when the bed is to be cov- 
ered again with the usual fertilizer, all 
growth of stocks is cleaned off; but the 
seed-stocks should be removed before thé 
seeds drop, as they are as bad as any weeds’ 


, | if suffered to grow.—G. CO. Greiner, in Farni 


and Fireside, 





Fall Setting of Trees. 


For cold latitudes October 10th is early 
enough for autumn transplanting of fruit 
trees. The soil will then have time to be- 
come compacted about the roots, and 
granulations to form at the cut surfaces 
before freezing weather comes, but fibrous 
roots will not start. This, in my ex- 
perience, seems to be the best time for 
fall transplanting of fruit trees when the 
ground is liable to freeze below the roots. 

Many years ago a small apple orchard 
was set, about half the trees in the spring 
—May and the remainder the October fol- 
lowing. The site was a somewhat rocky 
hillside, cultivated and planted to potatoes 
that season. The following season the 
ground was ploughed lightly, ard sown to 
wheat and seeded to red clover and 
timothy. The trees were seedlings of my 
own growing, and retopped by grafting. 
I remember nearly every tree lived, and, 
in this case there was no perceptible dif- 
ference between the two lots, but there 
was this circumstance in the favor of the 
fall-set lot: The snow came onto the 
ground before it was much frozen, and 
continued its protection «ntil the middle 
of April. 

Some twenty years ago I sold a farmer 
a lot of budded trees, about equally divided 
between fal] and winter sorts. The trees 
were taken directly from the nursery rows 
and planted on a rather dry ridge about 
the middle of October. A part of the con- 
tract was that I should help set the trees 
in their new location. At my suggestion a 
part of the trees were given a coat of 
mulch, the material extending two feet or 
more all around the base of the trees. I 
would have had all protected in that wav. 
but the farmer thought they would do well 
enough without it. As I feared, the snow 
in the exposed situation blew off in the 
winter, and the ground froze to a consider- 
able dépth. The consequence was 50 per 
cent. of the trees not protected by mulch- 
ing died, while only about ‘4 per cent. of 
the others succumbed to the cold. 

This example, with other similar expe- 
riences in my own practice, points to the 
conclusion that in our cold latitudes fall- 
set. trees are best protected by a liberal 
mulching, especially in situations where 


work is rushing. The plants have a chance 


tles firmly around the roots before growth 





—Always plan to set fruit trees and 
plants in the fall, and if you don’t do it 
then there is a chance that you will set 
them in the spring. Except on ground 
that heaves, or is badly infested with mice 
or rabbits, better results are generally ob- 
tained from fall setting. There is time to 
prepare the ground thoroughly and set the 
plants more carefully than when the spring 


to become established and the ground set- 


lung troubles lead to Consumption, which,’ 
uninterrupted, means death. | 


generous 
GROWER and greatly oblige. 


from those cured in all parts of the world. 


Medical experts concede that chest and 


, 


.Simply write to T. A. Slocum, M. C.,)3 


98 Pine street, New York, giving full ad- 
dress, 
promptly sent. 
stant advantage of his proposition. 


and the free medicine will be 
Sufferers should take in- 


Please tell the Doctor that you saw his 
offer in GREEN’S FRUIT 





begins.—New York Tribune. 





For a commercial crop there is less dan- 
ger of overproduction of the currant than 
any other of the small fruits. The 2rop 
will hang longer on the bushes, give more 
time for gathering and marketing than any 
other of the small fruits. The cooling acid 
fruit is always in demand, and its tse, 
either fresh, canned or in jams, is at- 
tractive. The crop has never yet over- 


WOOD LABELS 


in every variety for Nurserymen and 
Florists. Our wired printed labels are highly 
commended by all who have used them. 


BENJAMIN CHASE, 
11 Mill St. Derry, N. H. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





stocked the market. Planted four by five 
under irrigation, or five by six where soil 
moisture is scarce, they commence bearing 
the second year and are in full bearing at 
the age of four to five years. The beau- 
tiful gravure on this page skows the fruit 
of the new Red Cross Currant which 
Chartes A. Green, of Rochester, is intro- 
ducing. It is a seedling, large, sweet and 
prolific. It is larger than Fay’s Prolific, 
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ines Novelties, cre, Ee EP Ek 
azines, Novelties, etc. 
send us 10c. and we FR E 


will put your name in our Agents 


B | 0 JE YOU WANT TO RECEIVE) 


rectory, which we send to manufactur- 


ers, pubs. and supply houses. You will 
et our 64-col. Jilus. Mag., also another 
a. 6 mos. on triai, all for 100 


Don’t miss this chance. Address at once 
YANK PUB, CO., 131 #ederal St., Boston, Mase 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





has longer fruit stems and is of better 
quality.—Denver Field and Farm. 





Labor is one of the great elements of so- 
ciety—the great substantial interest _on 
which we all stand, Not feudal service, 


THE ORIENTAL HAIR CROWER 
wu hair on bald head, falling hair, or preducé 
fine or mustache in 30 days. @ werrant 


F in 20-6 
Fae pa LIPOREIELD, Bomer Mone, Bee eae 





or predial toil, or the irksome drudgery by 
one race of mankind subjected to another; 
but labor, intelligent, manly, independent, 
thinking and acting for itself, earning its 
own wages, accumulating those wages into 
capital, educating childhood, 
worship, claiming the right of elective fran- '/ 





the opportunities there for young 
men and farm renters to become 


A booklet, handsomely illustrated 
f R E c describing Nebraska, her farmsand 


farm owners. Mailed without charge on applt- 
seit er cation to P. 8. Eustis, General Passenger Agent, 
maintaining |; C., B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 





chise, and helping to uphold the great fab- 
ric of the state. That is American labor; 
and all my sympathies are with it, and my 
voice, till I am dumb will be for it.—Danie] 
Webster. 
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MICHICAN. 


Are you thinking of moving to better your com 
7 ft eto here ou can get 
e neighbor- 


‘“pné Botan or Abundance plum is ii*-} hood, reasonable transportation for your products. 


mense this season. The trees are fairly 


2 


A Page “rs g e! 
he Flint & Pere Marquette R. R. Co, has 
ands for sale, prices ranging from seven to fifteen 


ing ir | fruit. 
staggering under their load of fruit The ‘doilars per acre, according to location and timber, 


same may be said of the Burbank. No. |' tasy Terms. 


You make no mistake locating in this 
MOEL 


j i j i : » || territory. Address, aH yt 
one will fail to have plums in «abundance Asst. Gen’! Pass. Agt. Saginaw, Mich, 


who plants and cares for these two varie- 





ties. We recommend them unreservedly. 
—Texas Farm and Ranch. 





—The very best mating of Plymout] 
Rocks, when but one is made, is, in our es- 
timation, that of a medium colored cocker. 
to light pullets. From such a mating there 
will be some cockerels dark enough for ex- 
hibition purposes, some lighter ones, but 
dark enough +o be used in most matings. 
and the pullets will be of good color. Sucl: 
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THE FENCE MAN 
Makes Woven Wire 
Fence that ‘‘Stands 
Up.” Cannot Sag. 

Get his new catalogue. 

tells allabout Best 

Farm Fence 

© Also Steel Lawn and Cemetery 
W.d. oliet, 





a mating makes the least possible waste— 
fewest number of culls.—Poultry Keeper. 


ICUREFITS 


When I say I cure I do not mean merely fo 
stop them for a time and then have them re- 
turn again. I mean a radical cure. I havemade 
the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my 
remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
Others have failed is no reason for not now 
receiving acure. Send atonce for a treatise 
and a Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. 
Give Express and Post Office. . 


Prof. W.H.PEEKE, F.D., 4 Cedar St., N.Y. 
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HAV strong, Pig und Chicken-tight: With 
Our DUPLEX AUTOMATIC Machine 
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for distribut- 

% ing samples 
ot washing fluid, expenses to travel. Send 6c 

tps and secure terr’ty, toA. W. Scott, Cohoes, N. Y. 
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The 
Profits 


To be derived by the fruit 
grower are greatly dependent 
upon the quality of the fruit 
offered for sale. It costs no 
more to raise a raspberry that 
will yield one-third more than 
other kinds, and sells for one to 
three centsaquartmore. There- 
_ it costs no more to raise 
e 


LOUDON 
RASPBERRY 


Than the less profitable kinds, and 
the difference in the price obtained 
for an acre of the Loudon will start 
a bank account for you. it is the 
most productive, largest and best red 
raspberry grown. it has no equal. 
Buyers take it in preference to any 
other red raspberry offered on the 
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Please mention Green’s Frult Grower. 


World’s Fair 
Award. . 
We are the only Steel 





market, which is always the best test 
—better than columns of recommen- 
dations, Raise the kind the people 
buy first and you get the cream of 
the trade. 

Send for a catalogue to 


the snow is likely to be long delayed in its 
coming, or liable to blow off and leave the 
ground bare.—(L. F. Abbott, Maine.) 


a sort of a hurry, and I thought I might as 
well be a little lively. Here is a string of 
dried apples my wife thought you folks 
would like to try; and I thought I would 
save you the trouble of coming after the gusted as during the meeting, when they 


weekly paper. There is a good deal of} y«; _ j 
wien tn BC hind Dede ie Grete te ct raised such a dust.—Standard Union. 


your grass. Good-day.” 

Boynton was off as quick as he came 
and had not gone ten steps before young 
Robert Danvers came riding down the road 
on a gallop and leading another horse. 
Caleb handed the string of dried apples to 
his wife, and went to the gate to see what 
was wanted. 

“Pa sent me down with our bay, Mr. 
Haynes,” said Danvers. “He said he 
knew that you didn’t like to borrow, but 
he thought you needed a horse for awhile.” 
Before Caleb could utter one word the 
young man galloped away. Caleb led the 
animal to the barn and then walked slowly 
to the house. 

“Tell you what it is,” said he to his wife, 


fing Co. awarded 

=—— 3 Medal and Diploma 

for PATENT CAP ROOFING at World’s 

Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 

facturers of allstyles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 

CEILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. 


above the sordid earth. ven the little 
black spider came out of his dark chamber 
with three other little spiders and listened 
to the music, and did not seem half so dis- 


kinds. Not seeing the tree, but only two 
small twigs with leaves and fruit attached, 
it is, perhaps, impossible to tell to a 
certainty just what variety it is. The tree 
of Montmorency, the kind commonly 
grown under that name in Western New 
York and elsewhere, is more upright than 
is that of Early Richmond. It is a French 
variety, and is accurately described anda 
much praised by Leroy who is one of the 
greatest pomologists of France. The fruit 
is more roundish, and not so oblate as that 
of Karly Richmond. The juice is colorless 
instead of red, like that of the Morellos. 
In flavor, it is quite sour. No cherry will 
yield a crop every year. Of the very early 
kinds, there is, perhaps, none that has 
proved itself better for market or home use 
than Early Richmond, although there are 
some growers who prefer the Dyehouse. It 
is larger-and fully as good as Early Rich- 
mond in every other way, so they say. 
Montmorency comes next in season, al- 
though Louis Phillippe is a close rival. 
Some think it preferable, which it certain- 
ly is in quality. For a late, sour cherry, 
there is none Letter at present than “En- 
glish Morello. It is somewhat _ heart- 
shaped, and nearly black: in color when 
fully ripe. Up to date it has not been 
demonstrated, so far as I know, that va- 
rieties. of the cherry. can be. made more 
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turn after years to the spot where he had : Ww. ist of names you must send us a silver quarter or twenty-six cents in stamps to 
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Plant a Tree, 
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What a blooming orchard this world 
would soon become if each one of us 
would plant a tree in the barren sun- 
scorched lot, that oft’times surrounds the 
rented house. But how often we say, “O. 
I will never be here to sit beneath its 
shade or pluck its fruit; besides the next 
renter will give it no care. It would be 
time thrown away. I will not trouble my- 


self.” z 

With these mistaken ideas we neglect UM W- 
the opportunity to do a good deed, one 
whick in time, would have borne its fruits, 
just as other good deeds ever do. In all 











Professor Norton cited the murder of 
Mrs. McCloud at Shelburne Falls Jast win- 
ter as an illustration of the excesses of 
Village roughs when no attempt is made 
to control them, and several barbarous 
murders in rural districts within the month 
are thougkt to have been planned and 
executed by the same class. A lack in 
our villages is that of constables. In the 
average place of from a hundred to a 
thousand people no officer makes himself 
known as such by uniform or badge, and 
too often he is a farmer, employed most 
of his time at a distance from his resi- 
dence. There is a count against the coun- 
ia n what it . try clergyman in this, also. He is gen- 
I'm growing ’spicious. erally a pious man, but a slow one. Sel- 
“Of what ba she said. dom does he preack on practical morality. 
“Of the neighbors. I can’t tell what’s the | Therefore he discourses upon ordination, 
matter with them; they’re getting too good, | free -vill and that sort of thing, and has 
besides——” _ | never a word to say about the: drunken- 
He was interrupted by Ben Topham yell- | ness at the tavern, the coarse, noisy talk 
ing to him from the front gate. Caleb left| at the corner grocery, or the general and 
his wife and asked his friend what was up. | disgusting rural habit of profane swearing. 
fruitful by planting them alternately; but “I’m going to town about some business. | This looseness of talk does not tend to im- 
it may yet be proved to be so. E.,.D. com-| My wife told me to be sure and call at] prove the moral tone of a community, and 
plains that Black Tartarian failing to hold | your house as I came along, for she want-| it is copied by the children at a deplorably 
its fruit... I have not- seen or heard. of | ed your wife to try our new coffee grinder.” | early age. 
this trouble. being more common with this} ‘We've already borrowed one this morn- 
variety than with others. | It. is’ almost | ing.” said Caleb, with a puzzled face. ; 
universally commended for its productive-': “That won’t make any difference. You‘ ulated in trees, 
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reen’s Fruit Grower. 
A. MONTHLY JUURNAL. 


ed to Orchard, Garden, Poultry and 
Cae Household, 
- CHARLES A. GREEN, Editor. 


_ 3. CLinTon Pret, Business Manager. 
, 50 cents per year. Postage Free 
Office, corner South and Highland Aves. 
dvertising space, made known on 
oan.” ‘t is = intention of the 
ishers of Green’s Fruit Grower to ai- 
none but reliable advertisers. We 
fully $1,000 per year by refusin, 
ness from es whose reliability migh 
estioned. We believe that all the ad- 
sements in this paper are from reliable 
but if subscribers find any of them 
“be otherwise we will esteem it a favor if 
ey will advise us. We will at any time 
our personal attention to any complaints 
we receive. 











at Rochester Post Office as second class mail 
matter. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y., NOV., 1897. 














ecirculation of GREEN’s FRUIT GROWER 
ts larger than any other horticultural 


paper published in America. 


_ EDITORIAL. 


— 

’ Please favor us by notifying us by postal 

in case you are getting more than 
copy of Green’s Fruit Grower. This 
rs now and then on account of similar- 
of names, etc. Kindly give this your 
ntion and thus greatly aid us. 




















Monarch Plum, 





This new plum is one of the latest va- 
ties, ripening about October Ist. It is 
ery large in size, handsome reddish pur- 
le skin; yellow flesh, free stone. The 
is a vigorous grower. I have just 
isited trees which were loaded down with 
ge and beautiful specimens of the Mon- 
arch plum. The quality is as good as Lom- 
rd. The Monarch plum has been recom- 
ded by the Geneva Experiment Sta- 
ion, 8. D. Willard, and other eminent au- 
orities for a market variety of large size 
nd great productiveness. 





About Sending Checks, 





Our subscribers often send individual 
s on their local banks for 50c., $1.00, 
1.50, etc., without considering that these 
ecks must be sent back to the bank 
rawn upon, costing us postage, and that 
e bank makes a charge for sending us a 
t on New York in return. Thus it will 
seen that it costs us considerable money 
nd time to get our pay on these individual 
hecks. 
Kindly favor us by sending no more 
uch, but by paying us in Postal Money 
ers, Express Money Orders, Bank 
afts, or 1c. postage stamps. We lose 
ery year several hundred dollars by the 
oughtlessness of our friends and patrons 
sending us small individual checks on 
eir local banks. Kindly remember this in 
future, and oblige.—Editor. 





Our Inheritance. 





Did it ever occur to you that those who 
re living now inherit all the inventions, 
the improvements in hygiene, all the 
iterature, all the religious experience, and 
fact all that the world has learned up 
the present time from the earliest his- 
of man. 
It is a wonderful thing to be born in such 
an age as this. The people of one age 
building where the people of pre- 
vious ages left off. ‘The people of this 
e make use of everything that has been 
one by all the previous ages. 
How crude were the first productions of 
. His tools were of stone, his weapons 
f wood, his houses mountain caves, his 
lothing skins, but each generation “im- 
ved upon the generation that went be- 
ore, and yet it may have been a hundred 
d years before the present ad- 
anced condition of civilization was 
hed. 
No one generation invented the loco 
ive, or the telegraph or the steamship, or 
e telephone. As the intelligence of each 
tion increased the more recent gen- 
tions more generally approached these 
eat inventions. While Edison was the 
rst man to develop electric lights there 
ere many others on the eve of making 
@ same invention, were studying along 
e same line, and rapidly approaching the 
e perfection. It is the same with all 
mventions. The first machine, like the 
rst reaper, was a clumsy affair. The 
ext inventor improved upon it, the next’ 
de a still better machine, until we have 
model of the present, which may be also 
roved upon in the years to come. 





The Peach Crop for 1897. 





This is a great peach year over a large 
rtion of the United States. Peaches are 
w planted in orchards of from 100 to 
acres each. It would seem to the un- 
itiated that such orchards would supply 
e world, but in fact they supply only a 
all portion of the demand. 
‘While prices for peaches have been quite 
ttisfactory, as a whole, in the heighth of 
season when Early Crawfords came 
the market was depressed, as is usually 
case. Immediately after the Early 
rawfords were gone the Elbertas came 
, and the prices for peaches promptly 
vanced to more than double or treble the 
west prices that had previously prevailed. 
ere is a point for prospective peach 
nters. Aim to have your peach crop 
in throughout a long period instead 
having them all ripen at one date. We 
ve now early peaches, like Triumph and 
boro, which ripen with Alexander, 
other later varieties that lengthen the 
‘eason to October. 


THE ELBERTA PEACH. 


_ This is the first season that large orch- 
rds of Elberta have fruited around Roch- 
ter. Fruit growers here are wildly en- 
usiastic over this remarkable variety. 
peach is extraordinarily large in size. 
e size of Elberta surprised everyone. It 
not been proclaimed to be extraor- 
large, but it is far the largest peach 
keted at Rochester this year. Even 
trees that received no cultivation what- 
the fruit of Elberta was large and 
finely colored, golden yellow skin covered 
With a bright crimson blush. There seems 
be a few, if any, cull peaches upon 
of Elberta. The fruit is uniformly 
: and handsome. 

A remarkable peculiarity of Biberta is 
the fruit can be picked weeks before 
ity, and it will ripen up nicely, with- 
rotting. I have yet to see the first. 
peach upon an Elberta tree. It is 
the best of all peaches for 
shipment. The BDiberta is rather a 
peach, not so round as Crawford. 
se it might be mistaken for a 
wford. I do not think in quality “it 
equals the Crawford, but the quality 
and good. The flesh is yellow 
| juicy, and it is a free-stone. The tree 
i vigorous and upright grower, exceed- 
r hardy in bud; hardier than Moun- 

Rose, Stump or Oldmixon. 
ach grower near this city had sev- 





eral acres of Elberta in bearing. Most of 
the noted Pomologists of Western New 
New York visited this orchard and were 
amazed at the quantity, beauty and size of 
Elberta, which this orchardist was selling 
at double the price of ordinary peaches. 
This peach grower says he will set 12,000 
trees of Elberta next year. 

I take considerable pride in the success 
of the Elberta peach since I was among 
the first to call attention of fruit growers 
to this remarkable variety. Several years 
ago I visited with J. H. Hale the orchards 
of Samuel Rumf, in Georgia, which is the 
home of. the Hlberta peach. There I saw 
the original Elberta tree. It was one of 
thousands of seedlings, and the only seed- 
ling ®ut of the thousands that was consid- 
ered of value. All the others were cut 
away and burned, this alone left to stand. 





Lecture by an Expert of the 
United States Pathological 
Division on Recent Ex- 
periments. 





Reported for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Dr, Erwin I. Smith, pathologist, of the 
Division ot Pathology and Physiology, of 
Washington, D. C., delivered last night 
what he called an off-hand talk before the 
Rochester Academy of Science, I have 
long known of Mr. Smith as a careful and 
thorough student of diseases of plants and 
trees. He has during the past few years 
made a special study of peach yellows. 
Perhaps since the world began there have 
been few such careful studies as Dr. Smith 
has made in this department, I asked him 
last night which are the most important 
practical points of your investigations of 
peach yellows. 

“I am not Satisfied with my studies along 
this line, and intend to pursue them fur- 
ther. So far the practical results of my in- 
‘vestigations are as follows: I have found 
that peach yellows cannot be cured by any 
methods of culture, fertilization, or other 
treatment. The only thing to do is to dig 
out the tree, root and branch, and burn it. 
I have also proved beyond possibility of a 
doubt that peach yellows is contagious, 
communicated from one tree to another.” 

Dr. Smith has been recently spending sev- 
eral months in Wisconsin, Michigan and 
New York, studying blight of tomato and 
cabbage. Dr. Smith began his remarks 
by stating that disease of plants, while 
seemingly new, were in fact not new, most 
of these diseases having existed through 
countless ages. While animal or human 
pathology has been gathering useful facts 
since the day of Galen, vegetable path- 
ology is a science but recently ipaugurated. 
It is but twelve years since this work was 
first begun in this country. In France and 
Germany work along this line is of still 
more recent date, therefore we have yet 
much to learn about diseases of plants. 
Many times in studying one disease with 
one particular plant, we secure hints 
which help us in unraveling the mysteries 
of other diseases with other plants. 

Dr. Smith gave an outline of the work 
of his department. A practical man is lo- 
cated in California to study plant and tree 
diseases peculiar to that section, and he is 
occupied throughout every year in useful 
work in that particular territory. ‘Two 
men are located in the South for the pur- 
pose of studying diseases of citrous fruits, 
and it requires all of their time to prop- 
erly cover that seemingly limited field. At 
Washington a much larger force is em- 
ployed to answer numerous daily applica- 
tions for information in regard to diseased 
plants found in the Northern,. Eastern and 
Middle States. Not a day passes but the 
mail brings a package of diseased plants 
from some farmer or fruit grower whose 
fields are infested with what appears to be 
a new plant disease. Many of these com- 
munications are of trivial importance, while 
others demand immediate attention. 


The Doctor called attention to the fact 
that while the disease of cabbage or to- 
mato might seem of trivial importance to 
those dwelling in cities, occupied in bank- 
ing, manufacturing, or in trade, it is a 
fact that if the farming community does 
not succeed in making farming or fruit 
growing profitable, every kind of business, 
and all the professions throughout the 
country languished in consequence. Thus 
every individual should be interested in 
the prosperity of agriculture and horticul- 
ture, for the profits of every one is affected 
by such success, or failure. 

A stereopticon was employed to throw 
upon the screens sections of leaves and 
stalks of plants, showing that through the 
leaf were veins or canals through which 
liquids were passing. These veins or tubes 
were connected with similar but enlarged 
tubes, extending through the branches and 
the body of the tree throughout. The ob- 
ject of the leaf is to furnish air and water 
which it transforms through chemical 
changes into plant food, which sustains 
and develops the plant, or tree. In every 
leaf there are openings which were plainly 
shown by the views. At these openings 
bacteria gathered, but the tubes leading 
into the leaf, and from thence to the tree 
or plant, are closed at this point, and at 
all other points. The bacteria, however, 
increased by division, sometimes hundreds 
of thousands being formed in a day. Then 
the bacteria produces an acid which eats 
away the ends of the leaf tubes. Then 
the bacteria descend through the tubes into 
the leaf, and continue their journey 
through the tubes into the branches, and 
down through the main stalk, or trunk. 
This is the manner of the approach of the 
bacteria, which causes pear blight, and 
may be the method of approach of the bac- 
teria which causes peach yellows, but the 
Doctor has proved beyond question 
that this is the method of the approach of 
the bacteria which causes blight in the 
tomato and cabbage. 

Dr. Smith explained how the various 
forms of bacteria were propagated at his 
department. ‘They are so small they can- 
not be seen with the most powerful micro- 
scope until they are colored artificially by 
some pigment introduced. After coloring 
he detaches one specimen of the bacteria, 
which, for instance, affects the tomato 
plant, and placed it in a spoonful of gela- 
tine, which is immediately enclosed, or 
sealed, under glass. Here this specimen 
feeds, thrives and increases untif in a few 
days the entire mass of gelatine ig literally 
alive with bacteria. 

Since there are other forms of bacteria 
which follow the type which first infestg 
the plant (called parasitic) the investigator 
must be careful that he does not secure the 
one of lesser importance, and not the prime 
cause of evil. The experimenter sterilizes 
a needle and inserts it in the infested gela- 
tine, and inserts this needle several times 
on to the stalk of the healthy tomato 
plant. If the experimenter has discovered 
the bacteria which causes the trouble this 
plant will wither and die within a week. 
Such proved to be the case in the Doctor’s 
recent experiments with this seemingly 
new disease of tomato, therefore after re- 
‘peating the experiment many times he be- 
came convinced that he had discovered the 
source of the blight. 

His next step was to learn whether this 
bacteria, which causes blight in the to 
mato, would cause blight in other plants 
of the same family, for instance the po- 
tato. Thus he sterilized again the neefile 
and inserted it in the gelatine, and then 
into stems of a healthy potato vine. At 
the end of the week these potato vines 














withered and died, and soon after the bac- 
teria were found in the tubers of the po- 
tatoes, and immediately rot began, de- 
stroying ultimately all of the potatoes. 
Thus Dr. Smith concludes that he has dis- 
covered one source of potato rot so preva- 
lent over many portions of this country. 

I asked Dr. Smith if this rot which he 
had experimented with was the prevalent 
rot of to-day. He was of the opinion that 
it was, but not able to state precisely since 
very little is now known in regard to po- 
tato rot, and there may be other causes 
for it. \ 

It appears that since cabbage growing 
has become such an important industry in 
Wisconsin and elsewhere, it is attacked by 
what is called the cabbage rot. _By inves- 
tigations and studies, similar to those of 
the tomato, he found the particular bac- 
teria which caused the trouble. It ig 
almost identical with the bacteria which 
attacks the tomato and the potato, but can 
be clearly identified after having been col- 
ored as before mentioned. This bacteria 
first attacks the outer edges of the leaf, 
works its way gradually in the leaf, and 
from thence into the stem until the whole 
plant is utterly destroyed. ' 

I asked Dr. Smith if he could suggest 
any remedies. He replied, “I have found 
the rot in cabbage prevailing only where 
beds in which plants were grown had been 
occupied for several years. & also found 
that cabbage fields were infested only when 
fields had been planted to cabbages again 
and again.” In his opinion cabbage rot 
could be prevented at present by using 
new beds each time for propagating the 
plants, and having a rotation of crops, 
mever planting cabbage after cabbage. I 
infer that he would recommend the same 
method of prevention with tomatoes, and 
with potatoes where rot has been dis- 
covered. 


Dr. Smith was asked if any one variety 
of cabbage was less attacked by blight than 
another. He said he had at one time 
thought the Flat Dutch was less attacked, 
but subsequently he found this also at- 
tacked; therefore he dare not recommend 
any one variety over another. As a pre 
ventive he would also recommend cut- 
ting off the diseased leaves immediately 
when the blight first attacks either the 
tomato or other plants. 


I asked Dr. Smith if it had been actually 
proven that pear blight was caused by 
bacteria according to present theory. Even 
such practical men as Patrick Barry had 
doubted that bacteria was the prime 
cause, though bacteria might enter as they 
would a wound in the human body after 
it had become injured. Dr. Smith gaid 
that there was not a particle of doubt that 
Prof. Burrill’s theory is correct, and that 
pear blight is caused by bacteria. He had 
investigated himself, and had often found 
germs of bacteria two feet below the dis- 
eased, or blackened part of the limb of 
the pear. Therefore any one having 
blighted pear limbs should bear this in 
mind, and cut two feet below the lowest 
darkened point of the bark. 


Dr. Smith is a very modest man, and 
relates his experiences and studies, which 
have occupied many years of patient toil, 
in the same manner in which he would re- 
late the most common-place occurrences. 
His careful experiments are of inestimable 
value to farmers and to fruit growers, and 
we trust his work will be thoroughly ap- 
preciated by our readers. 

Remember, that at Washington, D. C., 
there are departments under pay of the 
United States, whose work it is to examine 
specimens of fruit for identification, to re- 


ceive insects and properly name them, and. 
suggest remedies; to study plant disease, 
identify ‘them, and tell the fruit grower |: 


what to do. Therefore, all of our readers 
who have any trouble of the kinds enumer- 
ated should not write to Green’s Fruit 
Grower, or any other publication, but 
should write directly to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dr. Smith experimented to learn whether 
insects could carry bacteria germs of po- 
tato rot, tomato blight, cabbage blight, 
etc. He placed potato bugs upon potato 
vines inoculated with potato rot bacteria. 
The insects fed upon these diseased vines. 
Then he placed the same potato bugs upon 
healthy plants, they also fed awhile upon 
these, inoculating them with the bacteria 
which caused rot to the healthy vines 
which were soon destroyed. This proves 
that insects of various kinds convey the 
bacteria from one plant to another, This 
has been found to be the case with 
mosquitoes which have stung dead ani- 
mals, or diseased animals, conveying the 
poison to healthy persons, who ultimately 
died, or were very much enfeelbled. 

Dr. Smith was tendered a vote of thanks. 


——_ > eae 
Catching Cold. 





Colds are very easy caught, but not so 
easily got rid of, and it behooves us, there- 
fore, in this variable climate of ours—ex- 
posed as we are to so many kinds of weath- 
er—to take every precauticn to avoid them. 
The question arises, what is the best 
method to adopt with this object in view? 
And one of the first things we should do 
is to exercise a little common sense, A cold 
is, in fact, the sectional difference in heat 
and circulation in the body—more blood 
and heat in one section of the body than 
another—and one of the first things to re- 
member is that exercise is the best equal- 
izer of the circulation known. Hence those 
who are not capable of maintaining healthy 
exercise, except great care be used will 
rarely be free from a-cold, Those who make 
excessively heavy clothing and neck wraps 
take the place of exercise are only inviting 
colds at every turn, for the reason that 
there can be no automatic accommodation 
of wrapping capacity to the ever-changing 
needs of the body from hour to hour, ae is 
the case when one depends largely upon the 
good circulation of the blood on the sur- 
face of the body. If, therefore, a person 
exercises sense and discretion in the use of 
heavy wraps, and pays more attention to 
exercise, cold sponge baths every morning, 
and brisk rubbing of the body, he will be 
comparatively free from this unpleasant 
and frequently dangerous ailment.—New 
York Ledger. 





Cabbages in Winter. 





The old plan of burying, or putting cab- 
bage in trenches during winter, or for 
winter use, has become obsolete, and a 
more simple and easy plan has_ been 
adopted. Where cabbage is grown on a 
large scale for shipping purposes, the best 
plan is to lift the cabbage and stack them 
two tiers deep and as closely as they can 
be placed in an orchard, or wood if con- 
venient, and cover with leaves to the 
depth of two or three inches, the leaves to 


.be kept’ in place by a slight covering of 


earth, says American Gardening. In this 
way the heads will keep perfectly sound 
all winter, and they can be easily taken up 
as wanted for shipping. For family use 
cabbages can be kept in the same way, 
only it will not be necessary to make the 
second layer. It is quite important to 
keep them a little below the freezing 
point, It has been. suggested to keep 
them in some convenient building, but this 
plan has always resulted in failure, as the 
dry atmosphere is fatal; cabbage must be 
kept moist and cool, the slightest wilting 
renders it unfit for the table. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Our Correspondents, 








Green’s Fruit Grower is not responsible 
for the views of our correspondents, hence 
do not consider that we agree with all that 
our correspondents write. There are many 
men of many mind:, some right and ssme 
wrong. Our correspondents’ corner is for 
the exchange of views of our practical 
readers. Do not accept their opinions (or 
our editor’s) if they do not appeal to your 
own judgment. 





Telephones on Wire Fences. 


As to the telephone on barb wire fences 
I connected five miles of barb wire fence 
with the telephone circuit. of Black Hills 
five years ago, and worked it over two 
years, and the company admitted that it 
was as good a line as they had on the cir- 
cuit.—Yours, ©. Thomson, Rapid City, 


New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 
Geneva, N. Y., Oct. 7, 1897. 


©. A. Green: Replying to your inquiry 
of September the 8th, will say that you 
have been misinformed about the publica- 
tion of a bulletin on plums by this Station. 
The last bulletin which we issued which 
treated of plums in any way, gave an ac- 
count of our experiments in treating plum 
leaf spot. This was issued last spring. 

I have not yet seen enough of the Wilder 
early pear to form an opinion that I would 
care to publish. It appears to be very 
early, medium size, with white moderately 
juicy flesh, somewhat aromatic, mild sub- 
acid. We examined ripe specimens of it 
the last of July, 1896, and the middle of 
August in 1897, : 

I have not yet had opportunity to com- 
pare Elberta with Crawford as to hardi- 
ness of bud. This season both varieties 
fruited well and last year the fruit buds 
on both were all killed by winter. The 
Elberta is a large, yellow peach with 
handsome red cheek, somewhat flattened at 
the sides, flesh yellow, melting, free, of 
high quality, though not equal to Craw- 
ford in my opinion. The tree is vigorous 
and productive, and is said to be some 
what hardier than Crawford in bud. So 
far as I know, those who have fruited it 
are very much pleased with it. I expect 
it will be planted so extensively that there 
will be an overproduction of Elberta 
peaches.—Very truly yours, S. A. Beach, 
Horticulturist. 

P. S.—The Wilder Early fruit, which is 
on exhibition at the American Institute 
Fair, is not true to name, at least it is not 
like the specimens referred to above. These 
specimens are much later in ripening than 
I suppose the true Wilder Early is. 


Grapes for England. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: Per- 
haps you have heard that a couple of car- 
loads of Concord grapes were shipped to 
England some two or. three years ago, G. 
E. Ryckman, of Brocton, (our most exten: 
sive grape grower) being one of the movers 
in these shipments. The first car arrived 
there, but the peop:e would not ent them 
because the pulp was sour. The next car, 
I understand, they put a label on each has- 
ket, advising people to eat them fike an 
oyster, which they would not do, and so 
both shipments were failnres. 

I received a letter from Ryvkman yester- 
day in which he says Campbell’s Early 
will ship all right to London, and the peo- 


ple there will eat them... shes you may, 
ete that this is rath ae. She ry, but it is |, 


a fact that we need a grape on this belt 
for the English market, and as soon as we 
can get them in sufficient quantities they 
will be shipped there. Yours truly, 

GEO. S. J. 


Preserving Specimens of Fruit 
For Exhibition. 

Mr, O, A. Green: Mr. D. Nelson, in the 
Fruit Grower, asks: ‘How to Preserve 
Fruit for Exhibition.” One cent’s worth 
of Salicylic acid will keep a quart jar of 
fruit filled with soft water. In order to 
dissolve the acid a very little soda added. 
Currants put up this way will retain their 
color. The acid will float. Ifill my jar 
with fruit and water. After putting in 
the acid I let it stand and in time the 
same will clear up. I bought a half dime’s 
worth and put up 12 quarts of fruit. I 
have a large collection of three-year-old. 
Mr. Pierce signs himself, Twenty Years 
Among Fruit. I can go him one better. 
Say 37 years.—Yours, etc., G. W. Wood- 
worth. J 


Red Raspberry Experience, 


Charles A. Green: I suppose you have 
thought it about time for. me to report to 
you on the behavior and progress of the 
2,000 Loudons planted last fall and will 
now try and make good the promise given 
you at the time and report up to date. 

We received the plants rather late in the 
fall and not having the ground ready, 
trenched them very thickly together not 
untied on a piece of ground about three 
by six feet. When cold weather set in 
we covered with hay to depth of one and 
one-half feet. The consequence was that 
in February they were covered with young 
fibrous roots and the canes were bright, 
fresh and green. We set them out in 
checked rows five by five feet, single plant 
to the hill on ground that will produce 
from 12 to 15 bushels of corn per acre 
on the average; we did not trim any of 
the canes as we wanted them to fruit first 
season set out if possible and help pay for 
the use of ground; gave them about two 
tablespoonfuls of bone meal and small fire 
shovelful of manure and depended on cul- 
tivation for the rest. 

About the time the young growth was 
from two to three inches long, the most 
severe hail we have ever experienced de- 
stroyed every shoot besides battering the 
canes and scarring them all over as if 
some gun club had been having a shoot- 
ing match at every individual cane from 
the west side. We were in a quandary, 
sure enough, as we knew the new root 
growth was not strong enough to send up 
suckers as we had made 4,000 root cut- 
tings when we set them out, and our ex- 
perience \with Brandywine and Cuthbert 
years ago was that they did not stand 
nipping -back or cbecking in any way dur- 
ing growth. 

Our remedy was heroic; we cut each 
cane to within three or four inches of the 
ground and began to stir the ground, 
never letting a crust form; the dormant 
auxiliary buds began to put forth feebly 
but sure, and by the middle of May were 
from one foot to eighteen inches high. We 
began nipping off the leaders at twelve to 
fifteen inches from the ground and train- 
ing them in the shape of small trees, the 
plants responded vigorously so that by 
August ist our plantation was a sight 
worth traveling a long way here in the 
South to see, 

In the meantime we had but one good 
rain and that in July, to aid us; the 
drought set in more severe than ever after 
that, and we have not had a drop of rain 
up to date. The grass, sorghum and corn 
just burned up and the forests around us 
look as if a severe frost had killed the 
foliage, large trees dying. Our Loudons 
kept their dark green lustrous foliage un- 
impaired until two weeks ago we noticed 
the foliage dying on the main stocks near’ 





the ground as the sap was all going to the 
top. We knew if we allowed this the 
canes would all crack and split on the 
body from the fierce heat of the sun; we 
turned in and trimmed them back again 
from ten to twelve inches which checked 
the dying of leaves on body but makes the 
patch not look near as nice as it did, but 
still holding its own nobly. 

Our root cuttings all. grew off nicely but 
were too small to stand the strain; still 
we have eighteen of them over three feet 
high. The end is not yet as the equinox 
is past and no rain, but nights are cool. 

Now we are very anxious to know if 
plants should live through, whether we 
can expect much fruit. If we were able 
we would apply 100 pounds of bone meal 
and some ashes to the row, but that is out 
of the question with us. However, we 
will do the best we know and report re- 
sults after bearing next spring. 

We have 1,000 Miller Early adjoining 
the Loudons; over one-half have suc- 
cumbed and the balance are puny, spind- 
ling things from three to four feet long 
and thick as a lead pencil. We gave same 
treatment, but it will not respond with 
side shoots. They will not do in the South 
as Brandywine, Turner and Cuthbert are 
preferable and stand the strain better. 

The crowned king of all for vigor is the 
Loudon. It does not make many suckerg 
only in the spring when they should 
hoed off &n inch below the surface to gi 
the bearing canes a better show. This is 
our experience with the 100 received two 
years aga—Jacob C. Baur, Arkansas. 


Advice About Planting Varieties, 


C. A. Green: I have four acres that I 
want to plant in small fruits, such as 
blackberries, raspberries, strawbérries, cur- 
rants, etc., and four acres more that I want 
to plant in large fruits, such as apples, 
plums, pears, quinces, etc., making a total 
of eight acres, and in doing this I, want to 
first have the proper variety, and secondly, 
the proper percentages of the different kind 
of fruits that will make my work easy in 
handling it, insure me pretty fair sales 
right along by reason of the fact that my 
variety will be such that the most perish- 
able I will have the least of, and the long- 
est keeping fruits to be the largest part, so 
that myself and my man can keep busily 
employed with a little help during the en- 
tire season collecting one or more of the 
various crops that I may have for sale. 
I have been recommended to you by my 
brother, Mr. James H. Smith, of Penn- 
sylvania, who is in the business on a 
small scale—Very respectfully, L. C. 
Smith, Superintendent, Pa. 

(Reply: I could not tell you how many 
trees, or how many plants, of each variety 
to plant to cover eight acres, since every 
man has his own idea how far apart to 
plant, and if I do not know how far apart it 
would require considerable figuring. I will 
advise what I would recommend a friend 
to plant, coming as near as possible to the 
correct number of plants or trees: 

FOUR ACRES OF SMALL FRUIT. 

Plant 10,000 Strawberry plants: 2,000 
Bubach, 1,000 Sharpless, 1,000 Jessie, 
1,000 Bismark, 1,000 Brandywine, 1,000 
Marshall, 1,000 Greenville, 1,000 Van 
Deman, and the balance in Seaford, Bur- 
nett, McKinley, Parker Harly. 

Plant 5,000 Blackberries: 1,000 each of 
Minnewaska, Eldorado, Agawam, Lucretia) 
and Taylor. 

Plant 5,000 Black Raspberries, 1,000 each 
of Conrath, Nemaha, Ohio Gregg and 
Kansas. 

Plant 5,000 Red Raspberries: 2,000 Lou- 
don, 1,000 Shaffer, 2,000 Cuthbert. 

Plant 4,000 Currants as follows: 500 
Red Cross, 2,000 Fay’s Prolific, 2,000 
Cherry, atid 500 Prince Albert. 

FOUR ACRES LARGE FRUIT. 

100 Plum Trees—An equal number of 
Lombard, Bradshaw, Abundance and Bur- 
bank. 

100 Standard Pear Trees—An equal num- 
ber of Wilder Early, Clapp’s Favorite, 
Bartlett, Anjou and Kieffer. 

50 Dwarf Pear Trees—an equal number 
of Duchess, Bartlett and Anjou. 

7 Quince Trees—50 Orange and 25 
Alaska. 

100 Apple Trees—25 Baldwin, 25 Ben 
Davis, 20 American Blush, 10 Red 
Astrachan, 10 King and 10 Spy. 

100 Peach Trees—25 Triumph, 25 Early 
Crawford, 50 Elberta.—Hditor. 

_— ———- 0-0 

Burning Over Old Strawberry 

Beds. 





I notice in your issue of July Mr. Brink- 
ley’s inquiry in relation to the burning off 
of old strawberry beds, writes J. H. Hale 
in Strawberry Culturist. I am not much 
of a believer in old strawberry beds, 
still I know that under certain conditions 
they are fairly profitable, for on old beds 
the fruit ripens a week or so earlier than 
the same varieties in new beds. In years 

ast I had a considerable experience in 
‘turning over old beds, but it has nearly 
always been within two or three weeks 
after the fruiting season, when I have a 
mowing machine go over and cut down 
berry plants, weeds, grass, and everything 
quite close to the ground and then in a 
few days after all were thoroughly dried 
and there was a good fair wind blowing 
I have started fires on the windward side 
and burned the field over rapidly; this 
killed all fungus diseases, insects, weed 
seeds, etc., and injures but few of the 
plants, although occasionally where the 
roughage is a little heavy it may make too 
hot a fire and hurt a few crowns. If this 
burning over can be done just before a 
rain storm I have found the plants start 
new leaves very rapidly. I have some 
times after the burning run a smoothing 
harrow over the entire field to loosen up 
the ground a little; this tears out a few 
plants, but does no harm to matted beds; 
it is sometimes advisable after the harrow- 
ing to run a cultivator over between the 
rows and loosen up the ground, which 
helps to stimulate a new growth. 





Fruits and Crops in Arkansas, 





Editor Rural World: This year’s berry 
crop has brought the farmers good re- 
turns. Average was small, but the berries 
were better than usual. Everybody is 
plowing and hoeing their berries during the 
hot dry weather, and they are looking fine. 
In this country we have about 14,000 
acres in. strawberries and 500 in black- 
berries; that is about 9,000 acres more 
than last season. 

About one-third of the berries planted 
this last spring were checked, so they can 
be plowed both ways and a larger berry 
will be expected, also a better yield. The 
potato crop was cut short by the dry 
weather in May. Still our association 
shipped 147 cars, of 500 bushels each; 
averaging per bushel 60 cents; a total of 

100 


Berries shipped by this same association, 
seventy cars, 36,295 crates, $66,203.17, 
will give the grand total from all eight as- 
sociations, some time to show what « little 
industry of five years growth is doing. 
Three years ago the first refrigerator car 
of berries was shipped from here, and it 
was a wonderful thing, to ship berries by 
the car, and now some individuals can al- 
most ship by the carload.—Crawford Com- 
pany, Arkansas. 





—The heart ordinarily beats about 70 
times a minute, and throws about two 
ounces of blood at each contraction. 
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EXPERIENCE IN HORTICULTURE. 


A Prize Fruit Farm, 


Nothing is better calculated to awaken an 
interest in horticulture than visits to suc- 
cessful fruit farms during the season of 
fruits. I have visited a great many such 
places in my life and have always felt my- 
self well repaid for the effort in the pleas- 
ure enjoyed in seeing fine fruits. In 1895 
the committee of the Western New York 
Horticultural Society, on the Ellwanger 
prize, awarded the prize to Delos Tenney, 
of Hilton,.N. Y.: “For the best, most in- 
teresting and properly maintained private 
collection of large and small fruits.” 

On the 22d of September, being in the 
neighborhood of Hilton, I walked out to 
‘Mr. Tenney’s to enjoy the pleasure of see- 
ing a prize fruit farm. I found Mr. Ten- 
ney in a small peach orchard, picking a few 
baskets of the Elberta peach. They wera 
of immense size, the largest I ever saw, and 
strengthened the good opinion I had 
formed, a few days before, of that peach 
by seeing it growing in two orchards in 
Livingston County. It is very large, long, 
tapering at both ends, slightly flattened, 
very productive, solid flesh and good qual- 
ity. Following about two weeks after 
Crawford’s Early it will prolong the sea- 
son of good peaches and prove, I think, a 
valuable acquisition. The peach orchard 
contains only about 1% acres, mostly 
Crawford’s Early, but it was not so small 
but that the fatal yellows had found it and 
was rapidly thinning the treés. 

The place contains. 25 acres in all, quite 
enough, Mr. Tenney thinks, for one man 
to properly take care of, an opinion with 
which I agree. There are six acres in 
vineyard, in three different plats, and I 
mever saw a vineyard under better culti- 
vation. The soil, a strong loam, was per- 
fectly clean and mellow and the vines re- 
markably well trained and pruned. In 
one plat they were trained to two wires 
on the Kniflin system, in the others to 
three wires «on the old renewal system. 
For the purpose of testing he has over 
70 varieties, but those most extensively 
grown are: Delaware, Worden, Concord, 
Niagara, Brighton, Wilder, Barry and a 
few others of Roger’s hybrids. He had 
some of the finest clusters of Brighton that 
I ever saw, very large bunches, very com- 
pact and very broad shouldered. They 
were growing by the side of Agawam, 
which probably assured their complete pol- 
lination. His Wordens, Conecords and 
Niagaras were immense, and the Ver- 
gennes, Jonias and numerous other varie- 
ties were excellent of their kinds. I nad 
seen his grapes in the Rochester market 
for many years and purchased many bask- 
ets of them. Over twenty years ago I 
called upon Mr. Tenney and he was then 
just starting a small vineyard. He has 
persevered in the business, gradually ex- 
tending until he now has one of the best 
I ever saw, and it has brought him in a 
shug income. 

There is an apple orchard of about five 
acres on the place, trees 36 feet apart, each 
way, the ground thoroughly cultivated and 
the trees judiciously pruned and system- 
atically sprayed several times in the sea- 
son with the most approved fungicides and 
insecticides. ‘The trees are of large size, 
vigorous, with healthy foliage. Like most 
of the orchards in this section of Monroe 
County, planted from 25 to 50 years ago, 
the larger proportion of the trees are Bald- 
wins. A few trees of that variety are bear- 








fair. His Greenings are bearing: heavily 
and the fruit is large and smooth, free 
from the scab fungus, but, the glory of 
the orchard is the Northern Spy. It was 
worth all the journey from Rochester to 
Hilton and the walk of over two miles over 
a very dusty road to see those Spies. The 
trees are very large and vigorous and very 
heavily loaded with large, smooth, highly 
colored, wormless fruit. The bloom on their 
cheeks was beautiful. Many of the trees 
will yield from eight to twelve barrels, 
nearly all first-class, or extra fruit. Buyers 
from the eastern cities, from England and 
from the continent of Europe have visited 
that orchard and others in the vicinity try- 
ing to purchase the apples. He had re- 
ceived an offer of $2.75 a barrel and I 
have since learned from a Philadelphia 
buyer, whom I chanced to meet, that the 
offer has been extended to three dollars. 
If I were he I would graft over a good part 
of the Baldwin trees to Spies, they do so 
well on that soil. Mr. Tenney is a striking 
illustration of what can be done upon a 
moderate-sized farm by an intelligent, pro- 
gressive man who will attend strictly to 
business. 

TILLAGE, FERTILIZATION, SPRAY- 

ING, THINNING. 


I have never been more fully convinced 
of the great importance of these four oper- 
ations of the horticulturist than by obser- 
vations during the past season. I have vis- 
ited a number of the best fruit sections of 
Western New York, saw some farms on 
which the fruit was fair, sound, large, fully 
developed, a pleasure and source of profit 
to its owners and in every case learned 
that these four processes had been fully 
attended to at seasonable times. I have 
seen other places where some of these oper- 
ations had been omitted and peach trees 
were breaking down, not from heavy bur- 
dens of marketable fruit, but from the 
great numbers of fruits that could not 
draw enough moisture and nourishment 
from the soil to complete their growths and 
were, therefore unsalable. Had the soil 
been frequently and thoroughly cultivated, 
to conserve the moisture and two-thirds of 
the fruit picked off, early in the season the 
remainder would have obtained enough 
moisture and nutriment to carry them 
through one of the most fearful drouths 
this section ever knew, and the fruit would 
have sold for $1.00 to $1.75 a bushel, in- 
stead of being forced upon a reluctant mar- 
ket at 20 to 25 cents a bushel. I have 
watched the Rochester market for over 
thirty years and never before saw such a 
lot of worthless, disgraceful peaches forced 
upon it. Some were small and prematurely 
colored from the effects of the yellows and 
should have been condemned by the Board 
of Health, but the great bulk were ar- 
rested in their growth from deficiency of 
moisture and nutrition that thorough til- 
lage would have supplied. When I say 
that thorough tillage would have supplied 
both moisture and fertility, I mean just 
what I say. I have visited fruit farms 
with large apple orchards, many acres of 
pears, plums and peaches, also quinces and 
small fruits and when I inquired how they 
managed to maintain fertility, the answer 
was, almost invariably: “I make and save 
what manure I can from my stock, and 


rely for the remainder upon constant til-' 


lage.” In no case, I think, did they pur- 
chase commercial fertilizers. In some in- 
stahces crimson or red clover had been 
plowed under. By tillage they promote the 
ascent of moisture by capillary attraction, 
from the subsoil, and with it rises some 
plant-food in solution, and some descends 
from the atmosphere. Moreover, tillage 
agitates the compounds holding plant-food 
in the soil, promotes their decomposition, 
releasing the plant-food. True, I would 
not recommend extracting plant-food from 





the soil without returning it in some form, 
I simply wish to record this proof of the 


‘ing this year and the fruit is sound and’ 
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old adage: “Tillage is manure.” I would 
counsel no one to embark in fruit culture 
for market without an inflexible purpose to 
keep the implements of tillage bright 
through the season. 


Then, as to spraying. I saw & number 
of orchards bearing fine crops of apples 
pears and plums, but they had been kept 
fair and healthy by spraying several times 
with Bordeaux mixture or ammonia cop- 
per carbonate, for funguses and Paris 
green, kerosene emulsion, or some other 
poison for insects. Some farmers who were 
induced to spray, two or three years since, 
by observing its beneficial effects upon their 
neighbors’ orchards, were so discouraged 
by last year’s experience that they re- 
solved not to spray this year. Early in 
the season they had promise of good crops 
of Greenings, Spies, Twenty-Ounce ang 
some other varieties, but after the pro- 
longed rains of July, the leaves, stems and 
fruit became covered with fungus and most 
of the fruit dropped off before reaching ma- 
turity or became so scabby as to be un- 
merchantable. They bitterly regretted, 
when too late, that they had not spent a 
few dollars in seasonable spraying and 
saved hundreds of dollars in value of fruit. 
Those designing to make money by fruit 
growing may as well understand that sue- 
cess is improbable without they adopt @ 
regular system of spraying, commencing 
when the buds begin to expand in spring 
and repeat it several times during the sea- 
son. When the necessary spraying outfit 
has been procured the expense is not great. 
A gentleman who has thoroughly tested 
the efficiency of spraying all kinds of fruits, 
and who is provided with the most com- 
plete spraying apparatus that I ever saw, 
informed me recently that it takes but one 
minute, with two men and two hose, to 
thoroughly spray one of his large apple 
trees. He sprays, in ordinary cases, five 
times in a season. That would require but 
five minutes to a tree for the season, and 
the apples on many of his trees will sell for 
over $20 a tree this off-season. 


Can fruit-growers afford to thin their 
fruit? I reply, they cannot afford to grow 
fruit and not thin, when it is so crowded 
upon the limbs that there is no room for 
its full development. I have alluded to 
the condition of many peach orchards ‘in 
this section. I do not believe that those 
trees, breaking down under their weight 
of miserably small peaches, hardly one 
third their normal size, paid their growers 
one cent net profit, whereas, had they been 
judiciously thinned they would have re 
turned a handsome profit. Cutting back the 
new growth in the spring would have re- 
duced the number of peaches on a branch, 
but it would not have prevented those re 
maining from crowding one another. They 
could be properly thinned only by hand 
picking. I saw a novel way of treating a 
peach orchard, a few days since, near Hil- 
ton, Monroe County. Being convinced, in 
the spring of 1896, that the fruit buds were 
all killed, the proprietor cut back all the 
branches to within a few inches of their 
junction with other branches or with the 
main trunk. A new growth started, grew 
rapidly through the season and made new 
heads to the trees. This year a large crop 
was borne on the new wood, several feet 
nearer the center of the tree than they 
would have been, had not the severe prun- 
ing been done. They looked like young 
peach trees, five or six years old and were 
loaded with good sized fruit. This practice 
may be worth experimenting upon, and, 
even in bearing years, perhaps part of the 
branches might be cut back, with good re- 
sults in thinning the tops and the remain- 
der cut back the next year. There is con- 
siderable to be learned in peach culture yet. 























Tramp Turns Benefactor. 





A little over two years ago, a stranger 
named Anderson appeared at Seattle. He 
was, in the vernacular of the _ street, 
“busted.” While in these desperate circum- 
stances he met Charles I’. Wallin, a well- 
known shoemaker. Wallin liked the man, 
and, although in poor circumstances, tool 
Anderson in and gave him a home until 
he found an opening on one of the Pacific 
Coast Steamship Company's big steamers 
and went on the Alaska run. After several 
trips he had the mining fever. A partner- 
ship was formed with a Yukon miner, who 
had money enough for two outfits, and the 
men made for the Yukon. ‘They were sol- 
diers of fortune for a time, drifting around 
frcm one camp to another, and finally were 
attracted to the Klondyke region by the! 
report of a great discovery. They took up; 
claims side by side on Bonanza creek. Om 
these claims both built and began to mine 
industriously for the yellow metal which 
seemed so plentiful. Anderson worked hard, 
and soon developed one of the biggest 
bonanzas on the creek. 

During his hard work at the mine he 
had not forgotten his old friend Wallin. 
Recently he telegraphed him that he would 
be in Seattle on a designated day. Hel 
came, and in return for thé good turn tha, 
shoemaker did him. Anderson has deeded! 
him half the mine on Bonanza creek fro 
which he took his wealth, and for which he; 
was offered $50,000 by a San’ Francisca 
company while in that city. 





Apples as Medicine, 





The German analysts say that the ap 
ple contains a larger percentage of phos- 
phorus than any other fruit or vegetable. 
This phosphorus is admirably adapted for 
renewing the essential nervous matter, 
lithicin, of the brain and spinal chord. It 
is perhaps for the same reason the old! 
Scandinavian tradition represents the ap-) 
ple as the food of the gods, who, when* 
they felt themselves growing feeble and in- 
firm, resorted to this fruit for renewing 
their powers of mind and body. Also the. 
acids of the apple are of signal service for 
men of sedentary habits, wliose livers are 
sluggish in action, these acids serving to 
eliminate from the body noxious matters 
which, if retained, make the brain heavy 
and dull, or bring about jaundice, skin 
eruptions and other allied troubles. Some 
such experience must have led to our cus 
tom of taking apple sauce with roast pork, 
rich goose and like dishes. 

A good, ripe, raw apple is one of the easi- 
est of vegetable substances for the stom- 
ach to deal with, the whole process of its 
digestion being completed’ in eighty-five 
minutes, ? 

In the Hotel des Invalides of Paris an 
apple poultice is used commonly for in- 
flamed eyes, the apple being roasted and its 
pulp applied over the eyes without any in- 
tervening substance. Long ago it was said 
apples do easily and speedily pass through 
the belly, therefore they do not mollify the 
belly. And for the same reason a modern 
maxim teaches that “to eat an apple going 
to bed, the doctor then will beg his bread.’ 

Fruits were given us before drugs, and 
they were all given some medicinal virtue. 
Prunes, apples, pears, figs, peaches, are all 
aperient, and how much better it is to keep 
the liver and bowels free from clogging by 
pleasant fruit laxatives than by resorting 
every few days to drastic saline purgatives, 
or to calomel ‘and its various compounds.— 
‘Medical Summary. 





Much has been realized on all small 
fruits this year. While the price has 
not been considered large, yet the crop 
has been very prolific and the fruit un- 
usually well filled out, owing to the num- 
erous showers during the season. Pears, 
plums and grapes are all very large size 
and promise te be of a fine quality, 
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WOMEN’S DEPAI 


“*The hand that rocks 
rules the world.”’ 














i Womanhoo 





mples lengthened into lin 
Lines of beauty still, 

gilently portraying strength 
In a woman’s will. 


‘Brow that sorrow’s lips hav 
Pe saguil now and kind; 

tamped with quiet majest 
erelt, but undefined. 


Byes that charm and fetter 
With a nameiess bond, 
Borrowing the hidden power 
Of the soul beyond. 


Power to live and keep the I 
Undefiled and pure, 
Power to smile when tears 
Suffer and endure. 


Happiness, subdued but deq 
Kin in joy above; 

Found in sacrifice of self, 
Born of boundless love. 


Bending life’s best energies 
To the highest good; — 
Gentle, beautiful, sublime— 
This is womanhood. 
—Sarah L 
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WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


“The hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world.’” 














Womanhood, 


jes tengthened into lines, 
Pumnes of beauty still, 
filently portraying strength 
In a woman’s 1, 


Brow that sorrow’s lips nave kissed, 
Tranquil now and kind; 
Stamped with quiet majesty, 

Felt, but undefined. 


es that charm and fetter one 
arith a nameless bond, — 
Borrowing the hidden power 

of the soul beyond. 


Power to live “¥ keep the heart 

Indefiled and pure, 
Pa to smile when tears would start, 
Suffer and endure. 


Happiness, subdued but deep— 
Kin in joy above; ; 

Found in sacrifice of self, 
Born of boundless love. 


Bending iife’s best energies 
To the highest good; 
Gentle, beautiful, sublime— 
This is womanhood. 
—Sarah Louis Mitchell. 





ONLY A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 


November Beauties. 
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ritten for Green’s Fruit Grower by our 
regular correspondent, Sister Gracious. 


Of course, there are chrysanthemums, 
The days are dark, the sun ehary of 
hining, and mud, and splash under foot, 
regular suicide days,” as one poor dys- 
eptic declared, and you may be assured 
many a poor downcast will pass your 
house every day. Now a “mum” full of 
olden flowers placed in your window, 
ill be sure to bear many & hopeful mes- 
age. Another place for the “Golden 
mum” is the center of the tea table, when 
papa comes in, tired and dispirited. It will 
be a gloom dispeller, and give something 
leasant to talk about. A mum party this 
month will please the young folks. Per- 
haps you can trim the table with plants 
from your own window and a triumphant 
roman you will be, if you can raise them. 
it’s a pretty ide. to have a single flower 
m the napkin by each plate, with a pin, 
the guests can fasten them to the 
dresses after the meal; while seated 
hround the table, distribute strips of pa- 
rer and pencils and tell them a prize will 
be given for the best and worst rhyme for 
‘Chrysanthemum.” It will also be inter- 
esting and cause lots of fun to tell the 
young folks the name is not appropriate 
for these November beauties. It’s too 
ong, kard to pronounce and spell. Sug- 
est that each write a prettier name, and 
et the company decide the best. Lastly, 
make up your miad to raise them. Send 
for two or three small ones in the spring, 
ead up about them, and get the experi- 
nce of your friends. These long winter 
renings will be a good time to look up 
heir history, and of their native country, 
apan. You will be surprised how much 
ou will find about them. Go to tke 
hrysanthemum shows and enjoy the 
and specimens, some of them as large 
s tea plates, even though your own are 
he size of a quarter of a dollar. They 
re cranky plants for amateurs, but yours 
ill be better every year, if you keep your 
€s open and persevere. 


LONGER EVENINGS. 


Now the lamp is lit earlier, the children 
an no longer play out of doors much af- 
et 5 o'clock, and they come trooping in, 
herry and noisy. Let us begin with tke 
ta table, for that is where the hungry 
hildren first assemble. ‘There is always 
fascination when the lamp is first lit 
nd placed on the table cloth. Let us dec- 
fate it by a bunch of bright fall flowers. 
innlas or asters, and have the grapes on 
pretty plate. Father comes in, tired, 
nd perkaps cross, but the pretty, well 
tt table, brings a smile. The children 
te pleased, and are more apt to put on 
mpany manners, and the meal passes 
t cheerfully. But there is still an hour 
two before bed time, and as much a8 
he older ones would like to sit quietly, 
ead the paper, or rest, it pays to have 
8 children’s hour,” and make the home 
9 happy they won’t want to stray away. 
tis a temptation to keep the parlor pretty 
ut don’t shut it up. Better pack away 
be frail things «and let the little ones have 
daily evening frolic with papa and 
“mma joining in. Some good folks ob- 
ct to dancing, but right at home, under 
we parents’ eyes, it is graceful and fas- 
mating to children. I know one fam- 
”, Where grandpa takes the oldest girl, 
i» &randma the ten-year-old boy, and 
lat a frolic they have with Virginia 
*» to the tune on father’s violin. Af- 

7 ape 7 children are glad to sit down 

= °* quiet time, and games are always 
vided or books for those that will 
ed, but many cannot be made to interest 
mselves even in a story. They want 
“raged something and this ought to be 
uraged. For a holiday gift give tools 
oy he scroll Sew, if possible. The last 
tle & good investment, if it keeps that 
— boy at home. Give him words 
neouragement, even if his efforts at 
or chicken coop making are. crude. 
© girls handle tools also. There 


are many light carpentering jobs that 
women might do, and get pay for, but 
generally they are so awkward with ham- 
mer and saw. There is one delightful 
way of spending the long evenings, and 
that is reading aloud. But tkis is so 
rarely done that a good reader possesses 
a rare accomplishment. It will take time, 
and patience to teach a child to read en- 
tertainingly, but it pays. 


CATCHING COLD, 


November brings its sudden changes, 
cold storms and wet walks, and ‘‘catch- 
ing cold’ is: the monster that meets us 
at every turn. Now we must rout this 
enemy, and it is worth while spending 
time, thought and money to do so. Many 
women think it is shutting out tke air 
from rooms that keeps us from falling in- 
to the clutches of Mr. Grippe and his 
family, but it is a judicious letting in pure 
air that keeps us well. Never let a cur- 
rent flow over the bed, but raise a dis- 
tant window, an inch or two, or better 
still, open it in the next room. It is queer 
to say that an open casement makes one 
sleep warmer, but such is the fact. Pure 
air makes rich blood and healthy blood 
flowing through the body wards off the 
feeling of chilliness, Another bad habit 
is sitting near the stove. The more you 
do it the, more you have to. Encourage 
the body to get up its own warmth by ex- 
ercise every day, however cdld, in the 
open air, warmly clad with flannel next 
the skin and woolen stockings, with thick 
shoes. Some women while bidding a 
friend good-bye, will stand on the steps 
five minutes for a last talk with no extra 
wrap. A prolonged leave taking is a bad 
habit and many a cold, cough, coffin, have 
been the result. The sitting room with 
its base burner heat, is often too hot, and 
dry for health, and going out into the 
cold air brings on the chilliness that is the 
forerunner. Always keep a kettle of wa- 
ter on the stove, for that makes the air 
more moist and healthy. Besides having 
window plants for beauty and to make 
winter more endurable, they help, by the 
moisture given off by their leaves te make 
the air in the sitting room more pure, and 
we are less liable to receive harm, when 
we go out. Eating over much will pro- 
duce all the symptoms of a cold, and it 
is worse than useless to take a little 
whisky as a preventive. To sum it all up; 
Be sensible. Wear flannel next the skin. 
Go out doors and exercise every day. Do 
not over-eat, or drink, and above all, 
have pure air in the house, day and night. 


THD PASSERBY. 


at least, to the hungry tramp that comes 
to her back door, but does she think of 
the hundreds of passersby that may not 
be hungry, but are glad of a cheerful mes- 
sage given by a plant in the window? I 
had one chrysanthemum, covered with 
golden flowers, 2 most cheerful looking 
object, and it seems as if they came in 
November on purpose, when it is all clouds 
above, and muddy splash under foot. Mine 
stood in tke front window, and certainly 
cheered the household. A friend stopped 
me in the street long afterwards and said, 
“Tet me tell you how much good your 
chrysanthemum did me one day last No- 
vember. I was returning from the funeral 
of a dear friend and the gloom in my 
heart matched the sky, and the mud be- 
low. Your flowers were like small suns, 
and after gazing long at them, I went on 
my way more cheerful. ; Tulips are 
among the best window brighteners, and 
it is surprising they are not more seen In 
sitting rooms. I would rather have a box 
of the cheerful . darlings .in. my window 
through February and March, when we 
so long for spring, than a large bed of 
them outside, in May and June. They 
are truly hard time bulbs, and now they 
are such lovely colors. A few Parrot and 
Bizard are so fantastic with their twisted 
and waved petals, they add much to the 
beauty and interest of your windows. 
They will flourish in anything, old cups, 
bowls, tumblers, or vases, only needing a 


‘few weeks in the dark after potting to 


form roots. The young folks admire the 
narcissus, and the little beauty, the sin- 
gle Jonquil calls forth many a smile as 
the passersby catch sight of it. And if 
you want to make a young girl happy cut 
one or two of the white stars for her to 
wear. Why not give a cheering message 
at Christmas? At least, put an ever- 
green wreath in the window to tell of 
peace and good will. It may do good to 
some lonely soul that passes by. Happy 
is the woman that can grow her own 
flowers for this joyful time. A searlet 
geranium or the bright berries of Solomon, 
or the green of a palm or swainsonia or 
cypress. All these are easy to grow. and 
will teach a dear little lesson of patience 


and hope. 





A Good Thing to Remember. 


An unmarried woman, in writing to the 
New York Herald, in answer to the ques- 
tion, “Why. don’t men marry?’ remarks 
that neither sex belongs exclusively to the 
“angel nor devil family.” If married folk 
always bore that in mind perhaps wives 
would receive more reward for good deeds 
and husbands more mercy for bad ones, 
and there would be fewer unhappy mar- 


riages. 





Flavoring Flour. 


Very few housekeepers know how eas- 
ily flour absorbs the odor of lime, oil or 
many other things placed near it. It 
should be stored in g dry, but cool place. 
Flour barrels should be placed on a rack 
that lifts them a few inches above the 
floor. This prevents their drawing damp- 
ness to the bottom of the barrel, as they 
do when set on the floor. Flour barrels 
should be kept closely covered. It is not 
sufficient to merely cover them loosely 
with an ordinary: wooden cover, though 
this is better than nothing. The wooden 
cover keeps out the dust, but an airtight 
cover, such as are manufactured for this 
purpose, keeps out atmospheric odors as 
well.—New York Tribute. 





—The only special care about washing 
a erash skirt is to see that the material 
is handled as far as possible “on the 
straight”—that is, with the warp and 
woof threads of the goods. The skirt 
should be hung by the middle of the front 
top and bottom. It should be ironed 
damp from the wrong side, and with the 
thread always. If the new material 
stretches instead of shrinks, it must have 





been much weighted by dressing. 











Nameline 


TheModen STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gigss. puentse, Soutien, Labor 


Saving. 


5 and 10 cent boxes. Try it on your Cycle Chain. 


J, L. PRESCOTT & CO.. NEW YORK. 


Most women will give a crust of bread, 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 


Short Answers. 


The best pie plates are those of tin with 
straight sides about an inch high, so there 
is no danger of the contents of thé pie 
running over. Porcelain-lined pie plates do 
not bake so well on the bottom as those 
of tin. The old-fashioned pie plate of yel- 
low stoneware is a mistake, It is respon- 
sible for the sodden under-crusts of old- 
time pies. It can be successfully used 
only in brick ovens, where the keat is at 
the bottom and there is danger of burning 
the under crust when a tin pie plate is 
used, 





Where Part of The Trouble Lies. 


A writer in the Boston Herald on that 
most prolific subject, domestic service, 
seizes a large horn of the dilemma in ra- 
tional way in the following paragraph: 

“But, after all, the root of the trouble 
largely lies in the small esteem which has 
of late years been given to household 
service. Anything else in the way of em- 
ployment kas been preferred to it, and 
the term, ‘kitchen girl’ has been one of 
almost contempt among other working 
girls. The first thing to be done is to give 
household labor its proper dignity and 
make it a respectful calling. There is 
surely no more highly important service 
in the world than that of making people 
happy and comfortable. We have come 
in this age of the world to take so many 
things at false estimates that we really 
have lost the sense of true values. By a 
most absurd misplacement of values in 
the list of occupations and callings, this 
household labor has been put at the very 
foot of the bread-winning employments, 
Instead of being made the highest of all 
services, it has been customary to rank it 
as the lowest. Now kLuman nature, in 
every phase, is so constituted that it is 
never satisfied with occupying the lowest 
place; the struggle is always upward. So, 
after all, it is not strange that the clever, 
ambitious girl should decline to take the 
most humble position and rank among the 
less intelligent set, that, as a rule, makes 
up the mass of the servant class, but 
that ske should strive for the highest po- 
sition. When the domestic branch of la- 
bor is properly dignified and given the 
place which belongs to it; when it is rec 
ognized that to no service can brain and 
ability more necessarily be brought, then, 
and not until then, will the class, as a 
class, be improved. It is not a question 
of financial values, but of personality. It 
is not a question of rationality, but of fit- 
ness. Adjust things as they belong, and 
the key to tke situation is found.” 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


—— 


—A cure for hiccougks is to draw in as 
much air as the lungs will hold, and retain 
it as long as possible, 


—Riting the lips 1s not only a bad habit, 
but it will in time impair the skape of 
the mouth and give the lips a parched, 
cracked look. 

—When nervous, tired and irritable, get 
into a hot bath for a few moments, then 
rub down well and rest in bed from 
twenty minutes to one-half hour. 


—Surf bathers and those who dive do 
not sufficiently heed the warning that for 
either amusement the ears should be pro- 
tected from the water by cotton plugs. 


—Save fruit pits, those from ckerries, 
plums, peaches and apricots, towards the 
autumn open fire. A handful then tossed 
on the coals will add a glo 
give out a pungent aromatic odor. 

—A seedling plant of the Victoria 
water lily has leaves no larger binge 
penny. In the space of four or five months 
it bears fourteen or fifteen leaves of over 
six feet in diameter. 


—The kairspring of a watch is a strip 
of the finest steel, about nine and one-half 
inches long, one-one-hundredth inch wide 
and twenty-seven ten-thousandths inch 
thick. It is coiled up in spiral form and 
finely tempered. 

—Godalming, Surrey, England, has a 
remarkable black and white eat, which 
after being taken to Leeds by railroad, re- 
turned = its former home on foot, taking 
six weeks to make tke jour 
two hundred miles, een 

—A procession of icebergs sent against 
the surface of the sun would melt at the 
rate of 300,000,000 cubic miles of solid 
ice a second, and its heat is estimated to 
produce a force of about ten thousand 
horse power to every square foot of its 
surface. 

—These are the nights when the wise 
mother will look very leniently on the 
child who plays past his bed hour. ° If 
part of tke long, hot afternoon can be 
passed in sleep, and the cool, restful even- 
ing enjoyed a little later, it will be a bene- 
ficial change for the little folk. 

—Corn starch will remove grease most 

effectually. Rub a little fresh, dry corn 
starch into the soiled place, and it will 
at once begin the process of absorbing the 
grease. Brush the first used off earefully 
from the garment, and proceed in the 
same way with more until the disfigure- 
ment has entirely disappeared. 
‘ —To prevent lamp chimneys from ecrack- 
ing, wrap each chimney loosely but en- 
tirely in a cloth; place them together in a 
kettle and cover with cold water. Bring 
the water to a boil, continue the heat ten 
or fifteen minutes and then cool off. By 
this tempering they are toughened against 
all ordinary lamp heat. 

—Undoubtedly the most delicious way to 
serve corn is on the cob, but tke pleasure 
of eating it thus has often been spoiled by 
burned fingers. This discomfort is entire- 
ly done away with now, for a silver corn 
holder, much on the style of the asparagus 
eater, is now laid beside each plate. With 
it the cob is lifted and conveyed to the 
mouth. 

—It is claimed that the best mouth 
washes may be bought in tablet form. 
Two of them can be made into a wash 
that will last a week. Orris root tablets 
are excellent, imparting the fragrance of 
violets. Keep the teeth scrupulously 
clean and ‘at the slightest hint of decay 
go at once to the dentist—the best one 
that can be found. 

—Housewives in Norway and Sweden 
have started a scheme to encourage serv- 
ants to remain in their places. Mistresses 
pay into a general fund whatever they can 
afford for every servant that has remained 
with them for twelve montks. The money 
is registered in the servant’s name, so 
that when age overtakes her, and she can 
no longer work, she has a comfortable an- 
nuity to fall back on. 

—Marmalade may be made of any ripe 
fruit boiled to a pulp with a little water; 
the best fruits to use are peaches, quinces, 
apples, oranges and cranberries. It is 
usual to crush the fruit. Use three-quar- 
ters of a pound of sugar to a pound of 
the fruit, add a little water (half a cupful 
to a pound) and boil until it becomes a 
jellied mass; When done, put it in glass 
or white earthenware. 

—A whisk broom’ is a more effective dish 
washer than the mop made of cords and 
sold hy house furnishers. In every kitch- 
en there should be two brooms of different 
sizes, kept perfectly clean by rinsing them 
under running water after every using, 
hanging them over the sink to drain and 





dry. Once or twice a week they should 
be dipped in a kot solution of washing 


flame and. 


soda and water, and they will last Jong 
and keep clean and sweet.—American Cul- 
tivator. 

—For the small pimples that frequently 
appear on the chin, upper portions of tke 


/ arms and lower part of the néck, the fol- 


lowing ointment is highly recommended: 
Two ounces of glycerine of borax, six 
ounces of oxide of zinc ointment; mix 
thoroughly and apply at night to the af- 
fected parts. Wash off in the morning 
with tepid water and cocoanut oil soap. 
Rinse in cold rain water. 

—Just at this season new potatoes ap- 
pear on all the tables in the land. Few 
housekeepers know that they will lose 
much of their insipid taste if a sprig of 
mint is added to the water in which they 
are boiled. So common is this custom in 
England tkat the thrifty housewife, in 
purchasing her new potatoes, frequently 
reminds her salesman to send home a 
bunch of mint with them. Not enough of 
the herb should be used to make the taste 
discernible, but just enough to give to the 
potato a flavor that it lacks. The uninit- 
jated eater thereof will perceive that the 
vegetable is better than usual, although 
he may not guess why. 

—To make a dressing for roasted chick- 
ens, clean and rinse the heart, liver, giz- 
zard and neck of the chicken and put 
them over the fire to cook in a generous 
quart of water. Let them boil until they 
are tender and tke water is reduced one- 
half. Drain off the water; chop them very 
fine and return them to the liquid in which 
they were cooked. Mix a heaping table- 
spoonful ‘of flour with one-third of a cup 
of cold water and stir it into the mixture. 
Season with salt and pepper, and place the 
pan containing tke mixture over the back 
of the fire to cook slowly for fifteen min- 
utes. Meanwhile, put the roasted chicken 
upon a heated platter, remove the sur- 
plus fat from the drippings in the pan, add 
a small cup of water and place the pan 
over the fire. Turn the chopped giblet 
mixture into the pan, mix all well togeth- 
er and let them come to tke boiling point; 
then turn the sauce into a gravy dish to 
serve. 





Household Spice. 


—Everything is impracticable till it is 
put in practice. 

—The very worst of creeds is better 
than no creed at all. 

—A decaying body is not so pernicious as 
a decaying soul. 

—An evil soul is not an evil substance, 
but an evil influence. 

—A revelation that needs to be propped 
up is a sorry kind of revelation. 

—The man who has no belief would bet- 
ter sell all that he has and buy one. 

—A poor sermon following a good one 
acts like damp air on an electrical ma- 
chine.—Gail Hamiiton. 





Fruit Preserving Fluids. 


We desire to caution our readers against 
vendors of recipes for preserving fruits 
for culinary use, who go from door to 
docr. Humbugs are the order, and some 
people seem to be more ready to spend 
their money on them than upon us@ful 
articles. Fifty cents for a recipe to dis- 
solve 36 grs. salicylic acid in a quart of 
hot water! It does preserve the good ap- 
pearance of the fruit; it is ofe of the chem- 
icals which the writer used for preserving 
fruits for exhibition at the World’s Farr, 
but is not intended for taking into the hu- 
man system. rc Apa he wig ua a 
constantly, is very injurieu health.— 
Canadian octicoltariee si 





Why Children Should not Know 
If They are Clever. 


The “Church Standard’ waxes indig- 
nant and severe over the common prac- 
tice of repeating in a child’s presence his 
alleged smart sayings, and warns admir- 
ing relatives who indulge in this to them, 
agreeable occupation of the serious con- 
sequences that are likely to follow: 

As a matter of fact, then, when tkese 
“smart sayings” are looked at dispassion- 
ately most of them are found to be noth- 
ing but stupid blunders, just such blund- 
ers as a child with its as yet undeveloped 
powers would be expected to make. Of 
course there are a few prodigies in the 
world, but they are not always unmixed 
blessings. 

But let us suppose that a ckild has said 
something very clever, what must be the 
result of repeating that saying to some- 
body else while the child is by? It can 
only minister to vanity and self-conceit, 
and of all utterly disgusting and unen- 
durable creatures on God’s earth a con- 
ceited child is the most disgusting and 
most unendurable. Not only does this 
vicious habit make children unpleasant, 
but it sows in their hearts seeds which 
will grow and bear in after years the 
bitter fruits of disappointment. 

Parents and aunts and unclés who in- 
dulge in this habit are—thoughtlessly, 
perhaps, but none the less really—corrupt- 
ing their children’s morals with pride, 
vanity and brazenness, and also are cruel- 
ly wronging them by leading them to live 


which will give them keen pain and morti- 
fication. 


She Uses Her Light. 


A man said to me not long ago, “What 
has got into the girls? Has it become the 
fashion to economize? All the nicest girls 
I know are talking of the value of money 
and how much is wasted unthinkingly. Are 
we poor bachelors ty take courage and 
believe that we can afford one of these 
beautiful luxuries in wives?” 

Alas! It is anything but a hint to take 
courage, for this heavenly phase of the new 
woman means that when she has learned 
that she can support herself, so that in case 
her riches take wings she need not be 
forced to drudge at uncongenial employ- 
ment, or to marry for a home—it means 
that she will be more particular than ever 
in the kind of a man she marries. For in 
fitting herself for marriage she is learning 
quite as well the kind of husband she ought 
to have. And she will not be as apt to 
marry a man on account of his clothes, or 
because he dances divinely, as once she 
might have done. 

I do not mean to say that the new woman 
will not marry. In point of fact she will, 
if properly urged by the right man. But 
she will not marry so early, so hurriedly 
nor so ill-advisedly as before. And there- 
fore the men whom new women marry will 
do well to realize the compliment of her 
choice, for it will mean that, according to 
her light, he has been weighed in the bal- 
ance and not found wanting. Of course, 
the other women marry on that principle, 
too. The only difference between the new 
woman and her sisters is in the amount 
of her light and the use she makes of it. 
—Woman’s Home Companion. 





—Chamois skin is hardened by the rosin 
in the soap. Chamois will retain its soft- 
ness if washed with a good white soap. 

—A good cement for mending cracked 
stove lids can be made by mixing equal 
parts of wood ashes and salt, with just 
enough water to form a paste. Use when 





the stove is cold 


in a fool’s paradise, the dispelling of |. 


| Men Who Should Not Marry. 


On the masculine side, it is the man who 
talks about “supporting” a wife when she 
is working fourteen hours a day, includ- 
ing Sundays. 

The man who thinks it is ‘‘all nonsense” 
for a woman to want a ten-cent bunch of 
pansies or violets, when she hasn’t seen a 
flower for five months, 

The man who thinks a woman’s bonnet 
ought to cost about 75 cents. 

The man who thinks his wife exists for 
the comfort and convenience of his mother 
and his sisters. 

The man who provides himself with a 
family and trusts Providence to provide 
the family with a home and something to 
eat. 

The man who thinks that women are 
angels, 

The man who thinks that nobody but 
an angel is good enough to be his wife. 

The man who thinks a woman ought to 
be her own milliner, dressmaker, seam- 
stress, cook, housemaid and nurse, 

The man who can’t remember his wife’s 
birthday, / 

The man who thinks a woman is “fixed 
for the season” if she has one new gown. 

The man who thinks a woman ought to 
give up a thousand-dollar salary and work 
in his kitchen for her board and a few 
clothes, and be glad of the chance. 

The man who thinks a five-year-old 
worsted street gown is the proper sort of 
toilet for a dinner party or a reception. 

The man who labors under the delusioa 
that his wife’s money belongs to him. 


dog.’ 

The man who thinks a parlor carpet 
ought to last fifteen years. 

The man who has $75 worth of fishing 
tackle and can’t afford a new set of cur- 
tains for the dining room, 

The man who always leaves his wife at 
home when he takes his summer vacation. 

‘The man who doesn’t know what on 
earth a woman wants with money when 
she has a bill at the dry goods store. 

The man who thinks a sick wife would 
feel better if she would “just get up and 
stir around.’’ 

The man who forgets his manners as 
soon as he crosses his own threshold. 

The man who thinks he can keep house 


| better than his wife does. 


The man who thinks there is “no place 
like home”’—for grumbling and growling. 





Women Who Should Not Marry. 


The woman who proudly declares that 
she cannot even hem a pocket handker- 
chief, néver.made a bed in her life, and 
adds with a simper that she has “been in 
society ever since she was 15.” 

The woman who would rather nurse a 
pug dog than a baby. 

woman who thinks she can get 
$5,000 worth of style out of a one-thous- 
and-dollar salary. 

The woman who wants to refurnish her 
house every spring. 

“ The woman who buys for the mere pleas- 
ure of buying. 

The woman who does not know how 
many cents, halves, quarters, dimes and 
nickels there are in a dollar. 

The woman who thinks that men are 
angels and demigods. 

The woman who would die rather than 
wear a bonnet two seasons old. 

The woman who thinks that the cook 
and the nurse can keep house. 

The womar who reads cheap novels and 
dreams of being a duchess or a countess, 
“~The woman who thinks it is cheaper to 
buy bread than to make it. 

The woman who marries in order to have 
somebody to pay her bills, 

The woman who expects a declaration 
of love three times a day. 

The woman who expects to have “a 
good, easy time.” 

The woman who cares more for the style 
of her winter cloak than she cares for the 
health and comfort of her children. 

The woman who stays at home only 
when she cannot find a place to visit. 

The woman who thinks embroidered cen- 
ter pieces and “doylies” are more neces- 
sary than sheets pillowcases and blankets. 

The woman who buys bric-a-braec for the 
parlor and borrows kitchen utensils from 
her neighbors. 

The woman whose cleanliness and order 
extend no further than the front hall and 
the drawing room. 

The woman who wants things just be 
cause “othe: women” have them, 

The woman who thinks she is an orna- 
ment to her sex if she wins a progressive 
euchre prize. 





Renovating Fabrics. 


—Prints, if rinsed in salt and water, look 
brighter. - 

—Silk handkerchiefs and ribbons should 
be washed in salt and water and ironed 
wet to look well. 

—Yellow spots on the linen or cotton 
produced by the iron may be removed by 
setting them in the broiling sun. 

—Velvets should be held over the steam 











Eureka Method 

















O for a pupil exactly what a teacher would 
do, and in an equal length of time. No pre- 
vious knowledge of music is required. Be- 
ginning with the WIN 5¢ first rudi- 
ments of the subject,the 
by step, f 
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The man who says, “Love me, love my 
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of boiling water, and kept well stretched 
until the moisture has evaporated. 

—When Onia is used to remove 
stains on colored fabrics, if the color is 
dulled, a little weak oxalic acid will re- 
store it, 

—Wash black stockings in weak suds, 
to which is added a tablespoonful of ox 
gall. “Rinse until no color runs. Iron on 
the. wrong side, ‘ 

—An excellent starch for dark clothes, 
blue calicoes, etc., is made by using cold 
coffee left from breakfast, instead of pure 
water. Make the starch as usual, 

—Colored muslins should: be washed in 
a lather of cold water. If the muslin be 
green add a little vinegar to the water, if 
lilac a little ammonia, if black a little salt. 

—A heaped-up teaspoonful of chloride of 
lime mixed with one quart of water will 
remove mildew. Rinse the cloth in clear 
water as soon as all the spots have disap- 
peared, 

—Black serge or cashmere dresses are 
improved and cleansed by being sponged 
with this mixture: <A. tablespoonful of 
ammonia and another of spirits of wine to 
three of boiling water, 

—F or scorches in jinen spread over them 
the juice of an onion, and a quarter ounce 
of white soap. 





Advantage of Sleep. 


In reply to the question, “Is it wise for 
& man to deny himself and get along with 
a few hours sleep a day, to do more work?’ 
Tesla, the great electrician, is said to have 
replied: “It is a great mistake, I am con- 
vinced. A man has just so many hours to 
be awake, and the fewer of these he uses 
up each day, the more days they will last; 
that is, the longer he will live. I believe 
that a man might live two hundred years 
if he would sleep most of the time. That 
is why negroes often live to advanced old 
age, because they sleep so much. It is 
said that Gladstone sleeps séventeen hours 
every day; that is why his faculties are 
still unimpaired in spite of his great age. 
The proper way to economize life is to 
sleep every moment ‘that is not necessary 
or desirable that you should be awake.” 





Man/’s Faithful Friend. 


In all countries the dog is a household 
pet. He is the chosen companion of all 
classes of people, and Cuvier gives him the 
distinction of being the only animal that 
has followed man over the whole earth. 
Dogs give faithful and valuable service in 
return for the protection they receive from 
their masters. On sheep-farms they de- 
fend the. flocks, guide them from the pas- 
tures to the sheepfold and keep them to- 
gether if night or a storm overtakes them. 
The dog is the farmer’s best friend, he 
guards his poultry yard from foxes, skunks 
and wood-chucks, he protects his garden 
and his house from thieves, he-drives his 
cattle afield and brings them home. In- 
numerable are the stories which tell of life 
and property saved by the timely warning 
given by the house dog. It is not too much 
to say that in many cases profitable farm- 
ing would be impossible without the pro- 
gag afforded by a faithful, intelligent 

og. 

If we see a dog shrink and cower at his 
master’s approach instead of bounding to 
meet him with undisguised delight, is it not 
good evidence that the man is cruel and 
selfish? Dr. Norman Macleod said once, 
“I would give nothing for that man’s re- 
ligion whose cat and dog are not the better 
for it,” a sentiment that we can most 
heartily endorse. Most people profess to 
love a dog, yet there is plenty of cruelty 
to them because of ignorance as to their 
commonest wants. Ignorance overfeeds 
them, carelessness starves them, wilfulness 
flogs, stones, terrifies, kicks and teases 
them, but through it all the dog ever re 
mains man’s most faithful friend. 

Let us consider for a moment the best 
way of showing that kindness which is his 
due. The dog needs a master whom he 
can love, trust and defend; who will give 
him a home and food and to whom obe 
dience will be a pleasure. He must not 
have occasion to fear stick or stone, or 
teasing. 

A dog may be taught to do almogt any- 
thing you would care to have him do, with- 
out punishment. Encouragement and pet- 
ting will produce better results than whip- 
ping. With good treatment and plenty of 
liberty for exercise, his life will be a hap- 
piness to himself and to others. 

One frequent cruelty practised is that of 
keeping a dog chained. Dogs need exercise 
every day and cannot be well, comfortable 
or happy without it. What misery it must 
be for an active dog to be fastened by a 
chain, often alas! a short one, in all kinds 
of weather, hot or cold, wet or dry. What 
wonder that our ears are so often pained 
by the constant pleading bark or whining 
of some unhappy chained dog. People 
ought to realize that they have no right 
to keep their dogs chained so that they; 
will annoy the neighbors in this way and 
thus become a nuisance. An ugly dog that 
cannot be trusted to run loose, had better 
be humanely disposed of than be kept to 
suffer. 


If a dog bites some one there is often a 
general scare; the dog is beaten or poisoned 
or tied up more constantly than ever, yet 
it is just this tying up that makes him 
vicious; every sort of foolish reason is 
given for this cruel practice. They say, 
“if he is loose he will run away.” Of course 
he will, for fear of being chained up again. 
Or they say, “if he is loose he will bite 
some one.” Of course he will, because the 
chaining has made him vicious. Or, “he 4 
is chained as a guard to bark at tramps.” 
But then if the-dog barks all day whether 
there are tramps or not, he ceases to be 


listened to, and everyone knows how to] 


keep out of the way of a chained dog, or 
quiet him by a piece of poisoned meat 
thrown. near his prison. 

There is always danger especially in hot 
weather, that a dog when tied will suffer 
from neglect. People who know that he 
requires food and clean water are often 
too careless to give it to him—the water 
especially, and the constant thirst which 
comes from barking and fretting is so great 
that these careless folks would be well 
nigh crazy if they had to suffer it them- 
selves, There are other, and very serious 
reasons which any veterinary surgeon could 
explain that makes it essential to the 
health of a dog to have his liberty at least 
for several hours daily. There is a kind 
of grass that a dog eats which has great 
medicinal value for him, and his instinct 
alone tells him where to find it when he 
needs it. Tied up he goes without it and 
suffers in consequence. 

The best way to keep a dog that ‘needs 
restraint ‘is to put him in a yard with a 
If this is not practicable 
fasten a wire across any yard; on this put 
an iron ring which when attached by a 
cord to the dog’s collar will allow him to 
run backwards and forward, ,the full 
length of the wire The yard ought to have 
shade as well as sunshine to protect the 
dog from too great heat of the sun. A dog 
house should be made with a partition run- 
ning nearly across it, behind which he will 
be protected rom the wind. It should also 
be raised a few inches from the ground to 
prevent dampness, which is one cause of 
mange, and of the disease called “Kennel 
Lameness.” There should be a sliding 
panel in the back of the house to let in the 
sun and air when the kennel needs ventila- 
tion and drying. Give your dog clean 
straw, or better still, clean pine shavings 
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for his bed. It is certainly more merciful 
during coid weather to let your dog sleep 
in the house, where he is also a better 
guard against burglars, 

The cutting of dogs’ ears and tails is a 
barbarous practice, and is not only very 
cruel, but liable to cause serious disease. 
Deafness and canker often follow the ex- 
posure of th2 inside of the ear. A dog’s 
ears should never be pulled either in play 
or for punishment, for this is apt to cause 
deafness. 

A good combing and brushing is far more 
useful than a bath for a dog. «Never use 
hot water for washing dogs; it should only 
have just the chill off. Water should be 
sparingly used for smooth-coated terriers, 
fas it spoils their coats. Do not allow even 
a dog who is fond of water to go in too 
often after a stick; his spirit is greater 
than his strength, and a dog who dislikes 
the water ought never to be thrown into it. 
If your dog is cross or irritable, seek for 
the cause. It may be a tight collar, im- 
proper food, or something else that you cam 
remedy. Dogs are very sensitive, and will 
quickly respond with pleasure to a kind 
word, and suffer correspondingly from 
harsh scolding. 

A dog should be fed regularly twice a 
day. His food should be varied, and should 
consist of meat, bones, rice, oatmeal, tripe, 
dog biscuit and milk. Boil the tripe in a 
moderate quantity of water, and when the 
meat is sufficiently done, throw into the 
liquor some dog biscuits. Let them soak 
until soft, then break them, and mix to 
gether with the meat previously cut inta 
rather small pieces; when dogs prefer the 
biscuit dry the soaking should be omitted. 
During the summer boil a cabbage with 
the meat now and then; this is_a good 
antidote against the mange. In the win- 
ter, add potatoes occasionally to their food; 
they contain the peculiar vegetable acid 
that dogs require, and which they obtain 
in couch grass when they can procure it. 
Some dogs are fond of fruit and vegetables, 
and in this case it is well to give it to 
them in small quantities. Dogs that do not 
-have much exercise ought to be fed spar- 
ingly. Be sure that your dog has always 
access to fresh water to drink; keep it in 
a clean dish, and see that it is frequently; 
changed. Do not allow his food to be pre- 
pared in a careless, slovenly manner. In 
all drinking fountains see that there is a 
place provided for the dog to get his share. 
He will not only be more comfortable but 
it may save him from serious illness, espe- 
cially in hot weather. 

If your dog has a fit, prevent him from 
getting out on the street, or some stupid 
person may raise the cry of “mad dog,” 
and he may be shot. Put him into a dark, 
quiet place, wet his head with cold water 
frequently, and a few hours after he has 
recovered feed him on bread and milk. 
While a dog is in the fit you can do noth- 
ing. but keep him from injuring himself. If 
he has a succession of fits send for a vet- 
erinary surgeon. 

If any person is bitten by a dog, instead 
of killing the animal he should be quietly 
shut up and taken care of for a few days. 
The chances are that he will recover, and 
when it is found that he was not suffering 
from hydrophobia the person bitten need 
not die of fright, but will also have a 
chance to recover. We learn that in thirty 
years only two deaths m hydrophobia 
have been reported in Boston. Many more 
persons have been struck by lightning. 

In case of distemper, fits, costiveness, 
fevers or inflammation, give castor oil and 
olive oil in equal quantities, from a tea- 
spoonful to an ounce per dose, according 
to the size and age of the dog.—Humana 
Educational Committee. 





—An old pen put into the inkwell will 
prevent, to a great extent, the acid in the 
ink wearing out the pens in use. 

—In making bags or cases for silverware 
an unbleached materiak should be em- 
ployed. Sulphur is generally used in the 
bleaching processes, and it tends to blacken 
and tarnish silver. Rubber in any form 
is another thing that should never be kept 
near silverware. Silver is best wrapped in 
blue, white or pink soft tissue paper, and 
unbleached cotton flannel bags. 

—Green mosses gathered in thé woods for 
winter use have a way of losing their. color 
and turning brown as they become dry. If 
the moss is first well cleansed in clear 
water, and then soaked a short time in 
water made almost black with bluing, it 
will brighten in color when dried. Spread 
the wet moss upon papers or an old tray, 
and let it dry in the air, but not where 
the stun will strike it. 








NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 


A New Jersey Woman Expresses 
Her Gratitude to Mrs. Pink- 
ham for Relief. 


“Will you kindly allow me,” writes 
Miss Mary E. Saidt to Mrs. Pinkham, 
‘‘the pleasure of expressing my grati- 
tude for the wonderful relief I have 
experienced by taking your Compound? 
I suffered for a long time with nervous 

prostration, and 

general debility, 

caused by falling 

ofthe womb. It 

seemed as though 

my back would 

never stop ach- 

ing. Icould 

not sleep. I 

» had dull 

headaches. 

7 Iwasweary 

allthe time, 

and life was a 

burden to me. 

J sought the 

seashore for 

relief, but all 

in vain. On 

my return I 

resolved to 

: give your 
medicine a trial. I took two bottles 
and was cured. I cancheerfully state, 
if more ladies would only give your 
medicine a fair trial they would bless 
the day they saw the advertisement, and 
there would be happier homess)I mean 
to do all I can for you in the future. 
I have you alone to thank for my re- 





covery, for which I am very grateful.” . 
-—Miss Mary E. Sarpt, Jobstown, N. J. 
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FREE. 


We direct special attention to the following 
remarkable statements. 


For eighteen years 
I was not able to de 
any work, was con- 
fined to the house 
three years, often con- 
fined to the bed; took 
cold on the slightest 
exposure, eyes were 
weak and discharged 
2 great deal of mucous, 
2’ ‘was deaf in right ear, 

} suffered intensely 
with pain in head, had 
fainting spells, often 
thou ht would lose my 
mind, and was a mis- 

aed ery to myself and 
friends. Eighteen months ago used Aerial 
Medication, in two weeks, hearing was fully 
restored, Catarrh gradually subsided, and in 
six' months was entirely cured. It has been 
one year since I used the treatment, the disease 
has not returned, and I feel like a new person. 
—Mrs. KATE ELLEGOOD, 2221 Walnut Street, 
Bi. Louis, Mo. S 

The late Rev. W. E. E 
Penn, the noted Evange- 
list, to Mrs. W. H. Watsca, 
New Albion, N. Y.; 

Dear Madame: I recom- 
mend the Moore treat- 
ment, have tried it, and 
know it to be just what he 
says it is: was cured by it 
and have remained so} 

ight years; have known 
many others being 













iy 


ei 
0 
cured of the very worst "yaamans : 
cases. Byallmeansgetit. ™ = 
Yours truly, W. E. Penn, Eureka Springs, Ark, 
May 24, ’94. 


He Threw His Slate Away. 


In 1869 I had typhoid 
fever which left me 
with Catarrh and totally 
destroyed my hearing; 
for 25 years [ could not 
understand a word, or 
hear a steam whistle, and 
hed to carry a slate so 
that people could talk to 
me. In -’94 I obtained 
eS Aerial Medication and in 
mJ a week surprised my 

z => friends by throwing my 
slate away, could begin to hear; in two weeks 
could hear loud conversation, in three months 
could sit by the church door and fully under- 
stand every word that was spoken. The won- 
derful cure astonished my friends as well as 
myself. For three years my hearing has been 

erfect and I am entirely free from Catarrh.— 
EDWARD E. WILLIAMS, Lead, 8. D. 

When a child I met 
with an accident which 
caused a profuse offen- 
sive discharge from 
right ear, for 23 years 
had not heard a sound 
in that ear; was treated 
at two hospitals and by 
several physicians, was 
told I would never hear 22" 
again as the drum was Lp 
destroyed. Since using 40am 
Aerial Medication can Pa 
hear a watch tick dis- 
tinctly in that ear, it is “Wj 
stil’! improving, andthe — MUS SSS 
Gischarge has stopped entirely.—Mrs. DAWES, 
&7 Ivory Place, Brighton, Eng. 

a Jor many years I suf- 

<r fered from Catarrh, which 

E destroyed my hearing, 
an: for twenty-five years 
I was so deaf I could not 
hexzr a clock strike by 
holding my ear against it. 
Hed tried every known 
sg. Ternedy ané nothing gave 
<S= me the slightest relief. 
m~ I obtained Aerial Medi- 
cation and in three weeks 
= my hearing began to im- 
ae prove, now can hear com- 
mon conversation across a room; can héar a 
clock strike in an adjoining room 30 feet away, 
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i and think I am entirely cured and my hearing : 


rmanenily restored.—EDWIN COLEMAN, Box 
. Wichita, Kansas. 


Deaf Forty Years. 


Had Catarrh in a very 
; bad form forty years, 
i which greatly affected my 
, eyes, almost entifely de- 
stroyed my hearing, was 
confined to the house + 
great portion of the time, 
' and coughed almost con- : 
}tinually. Used Aerial * 
' Medication in ’94, which: 
, fully restored my hear-:a 
-ing; my eyes are well; 
and I am entirely cured Ws £5 
, of Catarrh; can work and \ 7 
' fee] better than for fort SSS ae ae 
‘ years.— JOHN GABRIS, Flatbrookville, N. J. 
: I hed Catarrh twenty-one 
ange years, was deaf eighteen 
years, could not hear ordi 
hary conversation, had 
roaring in ears, dreadful 
headaches, offensive dis- 
charge, bad taste and eyes 
iis 80 weak could not see to 
ApNSS read. I used Aerial Medi- 
a> cation in ’92; it stopped 
“the roaring and discharge, 
“fully restored my hearing 
and for over five years my 
Ne «= hearing has been perfect 
Nii and am entirely free from 
Catarrh.—Mrs. JANE BasTIC, Shelby, N.C. 
Had catarrh ever 
since I can remember, “ A 
often avoided company 
on account of it; throat 
was dry and sore, the 
least change in the 
weather gave me cola; 
dull pain over my eys3 
caused a stupid ani 
drowsy feeling; ears 
began to ring, in a short 
time my hearing prose 



























became so deaf coul N 
not hear one talk unless SecaE \ 
they were close to me, and spoke very 
Used Aerial Medication eight weeks, hearin 
was fully restored, roaring and pain stopped, 
and was entirely cured of Catarrh. I do not see 
why anyone should suffer from Catarrh or deaf: 
ness when there is such 2 good cure as this.— 
Miss CARRIE BOWERS, Rouseville, Pa. 

: Am 72 years old; suf: 
fered from Catarrh over 
25 years, was almost en: 
tirely deaf. 
ago used Aerial Medi- 
cation, which I regard 
; one of the most useful 
a, discoveries of this age 

Z, Since have suffered but 
ittle. My hearing waa 
;and is still restored, can 
hear ordinary conversa 
y tion and preaching. Rev. 
Dr. Potter, of this city, 














blessed by this treatment in 
Pat: 


the cure of throat affectica.—RzEv. C. RB. 
TISON, Eustis, Fla. 
+At the age of 69, after 


A 
has been signal 


a suffered from Ca- 
tarrhal Deafness 20 years, 
am truly thankful to state 
that I am entirely cured 
by Aerial Medication; my 
hearing which had become 
£0 that I could not 2 
hear a watch tick, or con- 3 
versation, is fully restored. 
I will verify this statement. 
—WILLIAM RITCHIE, S&S 
Derby Centre, Vt. 


We have reliable assurance that the above 
statements are genuine, and that Dr. Moore is 
@ reputable physician.—Cincinnati Herald 
Presbyter. : 


MEDICINES 
For Three Months’ Treatment 


FREE. 


“This very liberal offer having proved remark- 
ably successful last year, I have decided to 


_ renew it, and will for a short time send medi- 
‘cines for three months’ treatment free. For 


‘question form and particulsrs, address,’ 


___ F-H. Moorr, M.D, Dept. G. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Four years | 


ty -universally liked as this. 


| Unfinished Lives. 





There are no lives unfinishé, incomplete, 
God gives each man at birth some work to do, 
Some precious stone of strange, prismatic hue 
To carve and polish, till it shall be meet 

To place within His temple, still and sweet. 
Ere that be done the soul may not pass 
i through 


! The door to grander worlds, to alm more true, 
, To wider ‘life with love’s sweet joys replete. 
| And if the working time be short, and earth 
| With its: dear-human. ties be hard to leave. 
| ae Gai whose thought hath given 
H ee ’ 
, Still holds for thee the best thou canst receive; 
Be sure the soul in passing through that door, 
. ging losing -much, gains infinitely ‘more. 
—Mabelle P. Clapp, in Christian Leader. 





Mistakes on the Farm. 





I. I made a mistake when I bought 
swamp land in thick timber, black ash, 
elm, sycamore and black alder, cat swamp 
clay lands. 

2. Tried to farm it with open, shallow 
ditches. 

8.Laid it with tile too shallow. 

4. Laid it with tile too small to carry off 
the water soon enough to save the crop 

5. Plowed up wet meadow land to raise 
corn on. 

6. Tried to raise the third crop of corn 
in rotation on one piece of. ground. 

7. Did not select my seed corn in Sep- 
tember and take proper care of same. 

8. Planted in hills instead of drilling it. 

9. Did not cut up corn early enough to 
make good feed of the stalks. 

10. Did not tie fodder in bundles to 
stack or mow away. 

11. Did not reclean and grade seed 
wheat before sowing. 

12. Not plowing oats ground in fall so 
as to sow early in spring. : 

13. Sowing and planting all kinds of 
grain too thick. : 

14. Going in debt for farm machinery. 

15. Allowing agents of every description 
to persuade me to buy or take stock in com- 
panies for public improvements. Agents 
are a curse to the farmers and a public 
nuisance, and ought not to be tolerated. 

16. With that lawyer when I counseled 
with him. Your case is all right when 
there is, money in it. 

17. When I sold that good brood mare 
and bred a common one. 

18. When I bought a grade bull $20 
cheaper than I eould a good one. 

19. When I hired a lively, spirited boar 
when a lazy one is better. i 

20. Letting the young pigs lay in a wet 
nest. 

21. Feeding too much corn and not 

nough clover and slop. 

: 99. Selling young calves for veal and 
eers as. stockers. 
8. Selling corn, oats and rye instead of 
ing it on the farm. : 
et Farming too much land and planning 
much work. i 
85, Not confining eo, strictly to the 
in all its branches. 
= ‘Not having an education thoroughly 
in all branches.—D. C. W., in Indiana 


Farmer. 





Smiles. 





English Squire (after being worsted in an 
argument)—If I had a son who was an 
idiot, by Jove! I’d make him a parson. 

Parson—Very probably. But I see your 
father was of a different mind.—Exch.nge. 


Host—Why did you give that man the 
most expensive rooms in the house ? Be 
you know if he has the means to pay ? 

Porter—Of course I do. Wold that 
pretty young woman have married such an 
ugly old fellow if he wasn’t rich as 
Croesus ?—Fliegende Blafter. « 


As he understood it: 

“Maw, what did you tell Mrs. Nexdore 
that we oughtn’t to monkey with the 
English styles for ?” 
.“T didn’t, Willie. I said we onght not 

ape the English styles.” 

Well, what’s the difference ?’—Chi- 
eago Tribune. 

Squildig—I say, McSwilligen, 
$50, will you ? 

McSwilligen—You owe me $25 now, 
don’t ‘you know ? 

“That is one reason why I wish to bor- 
row $50.” 

“How so ?” 

“Then I can pay you back in your own 
coin.’—Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


— 


lend me 


Handicapped: 

“That man,’ remarked an admiring 
friend, “has the faculty of saying clearly 
in a few words what others would require 
pages to express.” 

“Too bad!” said Senator Sorghum. 
“He’ll never get along in polities; not un- 
less he learns to filibuster better than 
that.”—Washington Evening Star. 

Helping Out the Legitimate: : 

“Our folks is early retirers. Yes, sir. 
We never had no luck at our opryhouse 
with five-act plays. Not until las’ year. 
Then a comp’ny come up from Noo York 
an’ played ‘Hamlet.’ Our manager’s a 
cute one. He knew he couldn’ hold the 
people to th’ end o’ the play without 
somethin’ additional attractive. What 
do you s’pose he did ?” 

“Give it up.” 

“He put on a pie eatin’ contest right 
after the fencin’ scene in the last ack.’— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





The Bartlett Pear. 





The slightly musky taste peculiar to the 
Bartlett pear is objected to by delicate con- 
noisseurs, whose taste has been cultivated 
by acquaintance with varieties that pos- 
sess less decided character. Yet to the great 
majority of tastes the Bartlett is agreeable, 
and there are many acquainted with all 
varieties who pronounce it equal to the 
best. It is the largest early pear, and 
though it has not the delicate, spicy flavor 
of the Rostlezer penr, which also ripens in 
August. it is in its way quite as good. 
Probably there is no fruit that, put into 
the hands of the very young, will be so 
It is good. for 
them also, Many young children are every 
year sacrificed, through fear that fruits 
will develop bowel complaints. People 
know that fruits are generally laxative. 
But they are not unnaturally so. It is far 
better to use fruits freely, and thus keep 
the bowels laxative, than to refrain from 
fruits until constipation begins, and then, 
use cathartic pills as a remedy. These have 
their*place, but it is not nearly so large or 
important .a place as if fruits were used 
more freely by everybody,’ and the laxa- 
tive condition of the bowels were thus 
always maintained. 

Naturally the Bartlett pear ‘has a short 
season. But its popularity as a fruit leads 
to its extension at both ends. It is one 
of the many kinds of pears that overbear, 
but, unlike most others, the immature fruit, 
if picked and kept in a dark place, be- 
tween flannels, will ripen up and have the 
distinctive Bartlett flavor. It will also ripen 
while the fruit left on the tree is growing. 
Owing to the habit of the Bartlett of over- 
bearing, most of the fruit is not so large 
as it should be. By beginning early and 
thinning out the fruit when not grown 








more than half its natural size, the latest 


“ ripening Bartletts will be nearly or quite 


as large as a man’s fist. These large pears, 
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grown by thinning until very few are left 
on the tree, will sell at fancy prices. They 
are superior in quality to the extra large 
California pears‘which only look like Bart- 
letts, but are comparatively dry and not 
nearly so good as Bartletts grown in the 
Eastern States. 

The pears grown in New England, and 
especially in the region around Boston, 
have long had’ the reputation of being rich- 
er and more juicy than the same varieties 
are farther West. We believe this repu- 
tation is deserved, and that it is due to 
the. moist breezes that blow from the At- 
lantic. A good many of these pears are 
kept in cold storage until the holidays, 
when, especially the Bartietts bring very 
high prices. Because this variety is uni- 
versally known and liked there is better 
market for it than for any other, and there 
is no evidence that its popularity is likely 
to decline.—American Cultivator. 





Profit in Tillage. 


e 


Some fifteen years ago the writer tried 
to make plain the value of tillage in pre- 
paring for a wheat crop, in The Country 
Gentleman. The next year a friend in 
Western New York reported to the paper 
that he determined to put in about half 
as much wheat as he usually had, and put 
on all the manure and labor that he had 
to spare. He thus had time to prepace the 
ground systematically and thoroughly. I 
do not remember the exact yield, but it 
was over fifty bushels per acre, about fifty- 
six bushels I think. It was the greatest 
yield on record in that locality, and, as I 
remember, about. twice as much as ke hed 
been in the habit of getting. It so hap- 
pered that I was in the locality in the fall, 
and neighbors told me there was no gues- 
tion about the truth of the report. This 
was a wonderful return, one that could 
rarely be obtained. It was better than I 
bave ever done. But I know tkat the di- 
rection that friend was working in is »he 
right one for ever so many others to fol- 
low. Put in less acres and do it better. 
There is no profit in a small yield per acre, 
or even an average one. We find profit in 
a large yield.—T. B. Terry, in Practical 
Farmer. 








Red Raspberry Culture. 





Many farmers have plenty of ground for 
everything they wish to raise without this 
delicious fruit for their table. Any cone 
who has room for one hundred plants can 
supply his table at very small cost cf time 
and money. On one-fourth acre of land 
we picked the first year after setting over 
three hundred quarts; the second year crer 
1,500 quarts. Gross receipts first year, 
$50; second year, $220. This is the way it 
was done: The ground was in excelleat 
cendition, sloped to the northwest; soil 
was sandy loam. Rows six feet s:part, 
plants eighteen inches in row; crown set 
four inches below surface; soil packed 
firmly around roots. When plants were 
2 1-2 feet high, tops were cut off. Culti- 
vated deep and close. Kept perfectly 
clean, and soil not allowed to ridge in 
rows. Kept level between plants with 
fork hoe. Cultivated once a week from 
April to August, except during time of 
picking. Old stalks taken out as soon es 
the crop was off. Allow no plants to grow 
on side of row. After two years take out 
every second plant and set another good 
one in its place. In this way you can 
keep tke plantation healthy and productive. 
—E. T. Warner, in Rural World. 





Plum Trees, 





I saw some plum trees loaded with fruit 
the other day, and wkat struck me as 
strange, the trees were also loaded down 
with iron rings, hoops, chains and kettles, 
and numbers of yeast-powder bottles half- 
filled with sweetened water and dead in- 
sects. What could it all mean? “The 
bottles of sweetened water were to catch 
insects when on their way to sting the 
fruit,” I was told, ‘‘and all the old bits of 
iron to keep the fruit from dropping off.’’ 
Now I can understand kow . an inse«t 
should prefer some sweetened water to a 
half-ripe plum, but must confess I cannot 
understand why old iron should keep plums 
from falling. But some one comes to the 
front by saying “that insects in trying to 
pierce the iron, become discouraged and 
fly away to other trees, which offer no 
such impediment.” If such be the fact, 
it must be a very good thing to do, and 
worthy of being imitated, as there is great 
profit in plums if they can only be coaxed 
to remain’ on trees until ripe. There is ro 
preserve more delicious or more stimulat- 
ing, and plums of all kinds command good 
prices at any time. I remember that my 
mother had, in a village garden, two yel- 
low gage trees, two blue plums, and one 
gray one, and that we were always sup- 
plied with good plum preserves, besides 
having ‘several spare buckets to sell. Soil 
adapted to apple trees is generally good 
for plum trees.—Mrs. A. BE. C. Maskell. 





Horticulture Notes. 





—Peach trees should have the ends of 
long shoots shortened in, that bushy speci- 
mens may result. A busuy tree )leids more 
fruit than an unpruned one, and nicely- 
shaped trees are more pleasing objects to 
lcok upon, 

+The sprouts which grow up around the 
base ofa tree from the roots should be cut 
out as fast as they appear, as they appro- 
priate plant food that should nourish the 
tree.’ They are also unsightly and destroy 
the appearance of an orchard. 

—To destroy the insects and fungus on 
the bark of trees, apply common whitewash, 
in which a little sulphur is mixed, a cup- 
ful to the bucket. A little soot added will 
give it a dark color. The Bordeaux mixture 
(mentioned elsewhere) will answer the 
same purpose. 

—The best time for transplanting gocse- 
berries and currants is in the fall. There 
is in fact no other season proper for trans- 
plantirg these fruits. They mature their 
growth in September and before Christmas 
are really engaged on another year’s growth | 
and to dig and ship them in the spring 
often means a year’s loss of growth. The 
later it is done in the spring the harder 
it is on the health of the plant. 

—The fruit growers of California have 
begun to build canneries in order to pro- 
vide against a great waste of fruit which 
takes place every year and which is a dead 
loss except where the surplus goes to feed 
hogs. This is a wise move and one which 
the horticulturists of this state will in a. 
short time have to consider. Much fruit is 
wasted every year by carelessness, where a 
little capital judiciously invested would pay 
well for the men who furnish it, 

—A recent epeaker before the Ohio Horti- 
cultural Society declared that the chief 
enemy of the peach grower was not the yel-. 
lows, nor the borer, nor rot, nor frost, nor 
fungus, nor even the commission man. It 
was the cull peach, he said, which sapped: 
the vitality of the tree, broke down the 
market and generally broke up the grower. : 
Cull fruit of all kinds should not only be 
thinned for the tree’s sake. but also for the 
sake .of- the market.. When a consumer 
buys a basket or a bushel or two of culls; 
of any kind, his appetite for that kind of 
fruit is usually satisfied for the season. | 
He does not care for any more‘and he drops} 





out of the ranks of the buyers,. 
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‘Alaska the Northern Eldorado. 





Man’s greed for gold has led the march 
of civilization to many little known quar- 
ters of the globe, whichotherwise would 
have still remained a howling wilderness, 
and this is now the case with Alaska. Hun- 
dreds and hundreds of men from all the 
callings of civilized life, and .all the lands 
where telegraph wires extend and news- 
papers are printed, are even now rushing 
to the valley of the great Yukon River, in 
the ice-bound regions of the Northwest—all 
fired with the mad desire to find a fortune 
in: gold nuggets. Many, many must return 
disheartened, fatigued and disgusted; while 
a few, no doubt, will come back as ‘‘Klon- 
dike” Bonanza Kings. In the end, how- 
ever, this gold excitement will serve a great 
purpose of which few of the mad fortune 
hunters now dream. I refer to the fact 
that the attention of the people of the 
United States will be centered on Alaska, 
and all the picturesque features and mani- 
fold resources of this vast and wonderful 
country are now to become known and 
made part of the active life and business 
interests of the nation. 


Uncle Sam made a far better bargain 
than might have’been expected even of 
Yankee shrewdness when, in 1867, he 
botight Alaska of the Russians for the 
paltry sum of $7,200,000. Alaska is a won- 
derful country and has too long been re- 
garded by the public as a region of icebergs 
and glaciers, and a source of diplomatic 
trouble with England on account of pelagi¢ 
sealing. Meanwhile, a, few private cor- 
porations, taking advantage of the want 
of general information and interest, have 
made vast fortunes my monopolizing all 
the trade and resources in sight along the 
more accessible parts of the coast. The 
commerce of Alaska last year was officially 
reported at over $20,000,000, and the gold 
output this year will run it up to a vast 
figure. The product of the seal fisheries 
alone, since the date of the purchase, has 
been enough to pay the purchase price 
sevén times over. Another big industry is 
the shipping of salmon and fish, in barrels 
and tin cans, and the number of the can- 
ning establishments is constantly increas- 
ing. Whale fishing, too, must not be for- 
gotten, for a single whale on the Alaskan 
coast is worth from $4,000 to $5,000. 


We have heard much recently about the 
destruction of forests in the United States, 
and of the time, soon to come, when there 
will be no more cheap building lumber, and 
no more telegraph poles or railroad ties 
with which to build new lines and main- 
tain the ones now in existence; but the 
writers on the subject have all figured 
without considering Alaska, and their con- 
clusions are therefore groundless and silly 
“scare talk,” for it‘has been estimated by 
careful and trustworthy experts that the 
available timber now standing in the ter- 
ritory of Alaska is enough to meet all the 
demands of the whole continent for fifty 
years, if not a log were cut anywhere else 
during that time, and that the most of this 
lumber is so near the séa or navigable 
rivers that it can be supplied to all the 
markets of the country, with very little 
raise in price at any point, whenever the 
local sources of supply fail. 


Although the extreme northern part of 
Alaska is treeless, its southern shores, both 
of the islands and the mainland, are cov- 
ered with dense forest growth. There are 
yellow cedar trees, sound to the core and 
eight feet in diameter, abundantly scat- 
tered along the southeastern coasts.: Out 
of these solid trunks the native Indians 
hew their ocean-going canoes, often sev- 
enty feet long, and designed to carry a 
crew of as°many as a-hundred men.’ 

Few, perhaps, of the thousands now rush- 
ing to Alaska to seek for gold along the 
tributaries of the Yukon River know the 
magnitude of this great stream. It is the 
Mississippi of the great Northwest, a verit- 
able Father of Waters, and one of, the 
twelve longest rivers of the world. Some 
explorers claim that it empties into the 
ocean more water than the Mississippi, but 
facts will have to be better known about 
it and measurements more carefully taken 
before this can be regarded as a settled 
point. However, it is well established that 
the Yukon is navigable for two thousand 
miles above its mouth, and that it is five 
miles wide for half of this distance. It 
empties into Norton Sound, through five 
mouths, and has a delta almost a hundred 
miles across. 


The banks of the Yukon furnish the 
breeding places of millions of wild geese, 
brant, swans, duck and other aquatic fowl, 
which nest in the tangles of vines and 
moss, and live on the berries which the 
short summer brings to fruit in rapid suc- 
cession, wild strawberries, _ billberries, 
blackberries, cranberries, salmonberries, 
black and red currants, and many other 
berries only fit for birds, all of which ripen 
over every foot of the moss—berries, ber- 
ries everywhere, in lavish profusion, of 
which it is hard to give the reader an ade- 
quate idea unless he has visited at harvest 
time some highly cultivated cranberry 
marsh, where the ground was literally cov- 
ered, in some places several inches deep, 
with the ripened fruit. This would still be 
only part of the truth, for down in the 
inoss, among. its cool, damp stems, some- 
times only half concealed, are the yet unde- 
cayed cranberries, salmonberries, and 
harder’ berries of many kinds, left over 
from last year’s crop; while in the ice- 
bound gullies.and deep ravines are banks 
and drifts of snow and berries still in good 
preservation, after no one knows how many 
years. -Every melting snowbank and every 
ice-clogged gorge that thaws out in the 
spring proves a veritable cold storage house 
of berries; and it is on account of this sup- 
ply of food, kept over from season to sea- 
son, that the fowls which nest in the 
Yukon region can return at the very first 
breaking up of the winter and start to 
rearing their young at once. 


It was long a mystery to naturalists 
where the famous American canvasback 
duck made its nesting place, and for years 
many wild and often foolish conjectures 
were made; but recent explorers have 
found that they nest here, on the banks of 
the Yukon River. 


Hach winter this great stream freezes to 
a depth of five or-six feet, and it is not 
until about June that it is thawed out 
enough for navigation. 


The recent discoveries of gold, which are 
making the valley of the Yukon so inter- 
esting, were at first all limited to that part | 
of the country that lies within the Do- 
minion of Canada, and especially to the 
region around the mouth of the Klondike 
River, which is a tributary of the Yukon, 
flowing into it from the southwest, and 
about 150 miles long. 

The marvelous placer mines of the Klon- 
dike were first discovered only about a year 
ago. Dawson City, at the mouth of the 
Klondike, has grown up like magic. In the 
summer of last year not a soul lived there. 
This summer it has four thousand inhab- 
itants, mostly men, but there are also quite 
a number of women and children. It has 
already, been made a military post and fur- 
nished with a garrison, and it has an estab- 
lished court and local police. protection, be- 
sides having stores, hotels, a wharf and 
many other features of metropolitan life; 
and, while we are printing this, a company 
is laying a heavily insulated telegraph 
eable across the lofty, ice-clad, Chilcoot 
Mountains to connect it with the Alaskan 
port of Juneau, which is open.all the year 
tound, and will give it constant communi- 











cation with the, outer world through the 
long,. winter-locked months. 

Stories told as to the richness of these 
mines would seem incredible, were it not 
vouched for by numbers of persons whose 
testimony is not to be questioned, and the 
gold pouring into the ports of the Pacific 
is a mute witness, which cannot be 
doubted. ! 

There is now a great rush for the gold 
region, those under the influence of. the 
“craze” seeming to fear they will be too 
late. The “tenderfeet” all act as ‘if .there 
were but one small bit of placer Jand, and 
unless they get there at once they will have 
no chance to stake off a claim; so they rush 
to the Klondike, where all the claims are 
taken. That need dishearten no one, how- 
ever, for the Klondike district is a small 
speck in the great gold belt. of the region. 
By ‘the way, this same gold belt which is 
creating such excitement in Alaska, dips 
down under the sea at Behring Straits and 
crops out again in Siberia, where the Rus- 
sians have been taking out gold at the rate 
of $30,000,000 a year, but as the govern- 
ment monopolizes the business, and pub- 
lishes no very definite reports of the 
amounts taken out, little has been written, 
about the Siberian gold mines. 


Persons intending to go to the Alaskan 
gold fields are. advised by those familiar 
with the climate to wait until next March, . 
or even later in the spring, before making 
the start, so as to avoid the rigors and ex- 
penses of waiting through the long Arctic 
winter, during which time nothing can be 
accomplished this year, on account of want 
of transportation facilities and lack of pro- 
visions, After next summer matters will, 
doubtless, become so arranged that both 
transportation. and. provisions of all kinds 
will be supplied at reasonable rates; and 
then systematic prospecting will commence, 
and in all probability some marvelous dis- 
coveries .will be made which will eritirely 
eclipse these first beginnings, just as the 
quartz mines of the Western States soon 
threw the early found placers of those dis- 
tricts into obscurity, and as, more recently, 
the great vein of gold bearing rock in South 
Africa has taken attention entirely away 
from the washings which first drew from 
all Europe the same‘mad rush’ to that lo- 
cality, and were hailed as a rediscovery of 
King Solomon’s golden land of Ophir. 


While waiting for the spring, persons in- 
tending to make the trip should look up 
what is known about Alaska and familiar- 
ize themselves with the conditions and re- 
sources of the country, so that no more 
time—for the summer is brief—be lost after 
arrival than necessary in adjusting one’s 
self to the circumstances and getting a 
start at business; and also so as to know 
just what kind of weather to prepare for 
and what provisions to take. 


AlasKa is more than three times as large 
as California, and whether or not it is 
paved with gold, the discovery of various 
valuable minerals during the past season, 
and. the certain knowledge, which recent 
explorers and prospectors bring back, that 
the interior of the country is not the tree- 
less, frozen waste it has long been popu- 
larly considered, and that the southern 
parts, in which the gold fields lie, are per- 
fectly suitable for agricultural occupation, 
having none of the sub-arctic character 
found at equal latitudes on the eastern, 
shores of Hudson Straits, leave no doubt 
as to its future. Except near the coast, 
where the warm current from Japan modi- 
fies everything, the winter climate of this 
whole great region is known to be a severe 
one; yet at the site at old Fort Selkirk, 
on the sixty-third parallel of north latitude, 
in the Yukon basin, an attractive land- 
scape greets the eye, decked with well- 
grown forests and with intervening slopes 
of smiling meadows, while in the same lati- 
tude on. the Atlantic coast we find, even 
in midsummer, only a barren waste of 
recks and ice. 


Owing to the popular association of ex- 


treme frigidity with the very name, » 


“Alaska,” many persons will be surprised 
to learn that the average temperature in 
the gold district is little colder than at Ot- 
tawa and Winnipeg during the four cold- 
est winter months, with the thermometer 
about twenty degrees below zero for cold 
spells, 

Game is abundant, and 20,000 caribou 
and moose skins are exported annual- 
ly from the region, besides those used by 
the natives and traders. The lakes and 
rivers generally are full of fish, and there 
would be no danger of starvation to an 
unprovisioned party camped by any of the 
larger bodies: of water, provided they had 
a couple of good gill nets and would go 
to the trouble of laying in a supply of fish 
during the open weather. The snowfall in 
the interior is never more than two feet 
in depth, except’ in the mountain passes, 
does. not become dangerous or troublesome 
asvit does along the coast, where, owing to 
the vapors.from the Japan current, the 
snow on the level is often eight feet deep, 
and in places drifts into incredible banks, 
that sometimes form immense perpetual 
glaciers-on the mountain sides along the 
shore, and increase with each succeeding 
winter through ‘unknown: ages, until in 
some cases the mass of ice and snow be- 
comes, like the Muir Glacier, greater than 
the mountain on which it is formed, and 
finally, growing: unwieldly and top-heavy, 
begins to crush down on its foundation, and 
slowly slips into the sea ‘These great gla- 
ciers of snow and ice are always, as has 
been said, found only along the western/ 
shore, and as they are built up each win- 
ter more than they melt in the summer, it 
is very fortunate that they are situated 
thus and can find a goal by slipping into 
the ocean when very much overgrown; for 
did they occur farther inland, between the 
ranges of hills, where they could not slide 
away, there would be apparently, no limit 
to their final growth.—Western World. 

Many thousand strong men will in the 
next few months risk their lives in the 
newly discovered gold fields of Alaska. 
The temperature. there in summer is 100 
above and in winter 80 below zero. Pro- 


visions there are worth one dollar per 
pound. The dangers met with in the jour- STAND ARD 


ney are numerous, but the chances of sur- 
viving - after -arrival are still greater. 
Ninety-nine out of one hundred will lose 
the money ‘they invest in this.journey, and 
many will !ose their lives. If these. mis- 
guided ‘men would settle down to fruit 


growing they would make far more money § 


on the average than chasing phantom gold 
in the frozen north. Will you, kind reader, 
take my advice, and instead of risking your 
life and fortune in Alaska, plant on fer- 
tile: lands fruits. Take my word for it, 
you will be better off for so doing. There 
are gold mines in your own gardens and 


fields. 
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* I treat you liberally. 


$2002 for CORRECT 
| == ANSWERS! 
Most Unique Contest of the Age — $200.00 Pald for 

Correct Lists made by Suppiying Missing Letters in 


Places of Dashes — Wo Lottery — Popular Plan oj 
Education — Read All the Particulars. 


In the United States four times as much money is expended for education as for the. 
military. Brain is better than brawn. By our educational facilities we have become a great 
nation. We, the publishers of Woman’s World and Jenness Miller Monthiy, hayg 
done much toward the cause of education in many ways, but now we offer you an opportunity ty 
display Jour knowledge and receive most generous payment for a little study, The 
object of this contest is to give an impetus to many dormant minds to awaken and think ; als 
‘we expect yi a competition of brains to extend the circulation of Woman’s World ang 
Jenness Miller Monthly to such a size that we shall be able to charge double the present 
rate for advertising in our columns. By this plan of increasing the number of subscriptions ang 
receiving more money from advertisers of soaps, pianos, medicines, books, naling waders, 
jewelry, etc., we shall add $50,000 a year to our income, and with this mathematical dedyg. 
tion before us, we have decided to operate this most remarkable “‘ missing letters” contest. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU ARE TO DO. 


There are thirty words in this schedule, from each of which letters have been omitted 
and their places have been supplied by dashes. To fill in the blank spaces and get tig 
names properly you must have some knowledge of geography and history. © want you to 
spell out as many words as you can, then send to us with 25 cents to pay for a three monthy' 
subscription to WOMAN’s WortD. For correct lists we shall give $200.00 in cash, 
If more than one person sends a full, correct list, the money will be awarded to the fifty best lists 
in appearance. Also, if your list contains twenty or more correct words, we shall send you a 
beautiful Egeria Diamond Scarf Pin (for lady or gentleman), the regular price of which ig 
$2.25. Therefore, by sending your list, you are positively certain of the $2.25 prize, and by be. 

c 1 to send a correct list ye have an opportunity of the $200.00 cash award. Ths 
distance that you may live from New York makes no difference. All have equal opportunity for 


PRIZES WILL BE SENT PROMPTLY. 


Prizes will be houestly awarded and promptly sent. We publish the list of wordstg 
bestudied out. Im making your list of answers, be sure to give the number of each word: 


r. -R A-|- 4 country of South 16. B-8 M--K_ A noted ruler. 
2.-A-|-|- Stamnncd Sie eagesthody 17. --§ T Q — | — Another noted rut, 
-M-D--E--A-E-- A ckeca. 18 P—R-—Y—A — Country of Europ, 
--M—--Q-— A large river. 19. A-S8 T-A-|-— A big islana, 








& 


5 T-A--8 Weezer rer ot" | ao, M-— TN E— Xam of them 
6. 8--AN-A- A at oe 21. T-——A— One of the United States, 
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_ Or, to put it another way, 
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Properly fed and rightly cared for, a hen 
will not only earn her. own living buta & 
oe yours. Anyonecan mgkea living & 
n the poultry business almost anywhere; @ 
but most easily in suburban towns and the 
outskirts of cities—near retail markets, & 

m where the demand for fresh eggs and fine & 
dressed poultry at high prices is never § 
wholly supplied. The knowledge neces- 
Sary to success May be gained from ‘ 


Farmt-Poultry, 
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Poultry,” sent for 12 cents in stamps. ‘ : 
_ I. 8. JOHNSON & O9., * 
Custom Howse Street, Boston, Mass. B 
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HENRY HELFER, Winoa 
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_ The Parable of thé Sower. 
psim Tete ; / 
__ Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


In the blush of the early morning ‘hour 

A sower went: forth to sow; 

Above, was ‘the déep' blue vault of heaven, 
And the fresh, green. earth below. 

‘His heart. was. glad,-and he sahg a song 
As. the precious seeds, he bore, | 

For be. thought. of the harvest et autumn 

* time,” - Stat 

And.of winter’s.goodly store. 

So singing, he scattered them far and wide, 

O’er meadow, hill, and plain, 

And the showers watered the thirsty earth, 
And kissed the golden grain; 

The orb of heaven looked brightly down 
And smiled on the sower’s totl— 

And aimed bis arrows of shining gold 
At the moist and grateful soil. 

But some of the seeds by the wayside fell, 
And the sower’s toil was vain— 

For fowls of the air flew swiftly down 
And devoured the golden grain, 

And some upon stony places grew, 
But only to wither and die— 

For their root was small, and the scorching 

sun 

Burned bright in the cloudless sky, 

And gome among cruel thorns were cast, 
On ‘the hill’s low, sloping side, 

But choked and drooping amid the weeds 
They slowly withered and died. 

But others fell on the fertile ground 
‘And yielded their fruit of gold— 

Some yielded twenty, some yielded sixty, 
And. many, an hundred fold. 

II. 

The sower scatters the seeds of truth 
Into the heart of man, 

And the Water of Life is sprinkled there 
By the Father’s mighty hand; 

‘And his: smiles are’ the arrows of golden 

light, 

Giving warmth to the moisteted soil— 

While the seed expands to a fruitful life, 
The result of the sower’s toil. 

But many the word of the kingdom hear, 
And they fail to understand— 

So the seeds are plucked by the Evil One 
.From out of the fertile land. 

And many with joy receive the word, 
But tpe root of the plant is small— 

And offended, ‘they. wither and die at last, 
When the showers of sorrow fall. 

‘In many hearts are the precious seeds 
Growing ‘feebly, day by diy, 

But deceitful riches do choke as thorns 
And the feeble plants they slay. 

But he that understandeth the word 
Is like unto golden grain— 

Bringing forth fruit for the Master’s use, 
And nourished with sun and rain, 
And at harvest time, with their sickles gold, 
Come the reapers one by one 
To sever the life of each yellowed stalk 
As its work on earth is done; 

For their Lord ‘has need of the golden grain 
In his kingdom beyond the river— 

And the withered stalks shall revive again 
And shall shine as the stars, forever. 

C. P., Subscriber. 





The way of the Bee with Flowers 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
John H. Lovell, Maine. 


In early spring-time that old but ever 
new miracle, the resurrection of vegeta- 
tion, is accompanied by the awakening of 
insect-life. So, indeed, it has always been 
for the story of the rocks, or historical 
geology, tells us that. bright-hued flowers 
and bees and butterflies appeared in the 
world at ‘the same era of time. They are 
quite unknown.in the coal-age with its 
dark and gloomy forests of ferns, club- 
mosses and ‘éonifers ‘and it {s*mot until the 
Triassic period-that*they are frst definitely 
recognized. “'° ~~ eer 

‘very species of bee is dependent upon 
the sweet’ secretions of flowers for food 
both for adults and the young, and it is 
chiefly. to their diligence and selective 
power that we are indebted for the devei- 
opment of the varied colors, odors and 
forms of flowers. Yet there are a few 
flowers adapted only to butterflies and mil- 
lers. In certain pinks and honeysuckles, 
the honey lying at the bottom of the long 
tubular blossoms can be reached only by 
the slender proboscis of these insects. But 
butterflies take very little food and many 
millers none at all, and as for their young 
they are compelled from the time of birth 
to care for themselves. Had butterflies 
been more active visitors, this form, of 
flower would undoubtedly have been more 
common than at present. As it: is cow- 
pared with the bees, they have played a 
wholly subordinate part in the evolution of 
flowers. 

The service rendered to plants by bees 
is, of course, the effecting of cross-fertili- 
zation by transporting the pollen. Open 
shallow flowers are likewise sought by a 
mixed company of. flies, beetles and ants, 
but there are not a few flowers from which 
these insects are entirely excluded. Such 
are the pea, bean and their allies and 
many two-lipped flowers like the snap- 
dragon which are accessible to bees alone. 
If you will watch a bumble-bee enter a 
blossom of. the snapdragon, you will notice 
that he gains entrance by sheer force of 
strength. This, flies, beetles and even the 
smaller bees are unable to do. In the case 
of the pea and bean, the two lower petals 
are united into an elastic keel and it is 
necessary to depress this, just as you would 
push open a spring-door, in order to gain 
entrance to the honey. Accordingly these 
vast families are visited almost 
exclusively. by . -bees, -since no other 
insects are strong enough to opén 
the flower, . Now :if the cultivated sweet- 
pea is carefully observed it will soon be 
diseévered that it is not.even visited by 
bees. Why is this? .The sweet-pea prob- 
ably originated in Southern Europe, where, 
no: doubt, there were large: bumble-bees 
adapted to it, but in our climate there are 
no bees strong enough to depress the keel. 

In another class of flowers the honey is 
so deeply concealed in pits or nectaries that 
“few insects besides the bees can reach it. 
Such is the yellow garden Nasturtium, the 
honey of which is sought by a big clumsy 
bumble-bee, called Bombus dorsalis. The 
domesticated: hive-bee tries in’ vain to col- 
lect the honey ‘and .is forced to be con- 
tent with gathering the pollen, Naturally 
to draw the-honey out of these long spurs 


without exploding the flower, the effect 
of which it probably finds unpleasant. 


Again I have seen a butterfly standing 
on the stem beneath the flower of the blue- 
flag and extracting the honey through a 
crevice, and as to ants and beetles they 
are often mere robbers, which the plant by 
smooth surfaces and fringes of rigid or 
— hairs has in vain tried to shut 
ou : 


The working-day of the bee extends from 
sunrise to sunset and in the summer séa- 
son it may last until late in the evening. 
But on rainy days they discontinue their 
labors and if the wet weather is long pro- 
tracted it is notorious that red-clover and 
other flowers incapable of self-fertilization 
fail to set seed. ; 


On the whole, if numbers be taken as 
the standard of success it must be ad- 
mitted that lowly, humble, inconspicuous 
weeds, which are pollinated by the wind 
or regularly fertilize themselves, such . as 
the grasses, the wormwood, doorweed and 
many of the Compositae, are more success- 
ful in life than flowers that depend wholly 
upon bees, 





Railroad Logic. 


: A Sleeper is one who sleeps, A sleeper 
is that in which the sleeper sleeps. A 
sleeper is that on which the sleeper which 
carries ‘the sleeper while he sleeps runs. 
Therefore, while the sleeper sleeps in the 
sleeper the sleeper carries the sleeper over 
the sleeper under the sleeper until the 
sleeper which carries the sleeper jumps off 
the sleeper and wakes the sleeper in the 
sleeper by striking ‘the sleeper under the 
sleeper. 





Good Point About Peaches. 


The essential elements of success with 
peaches are: 1, seed from natural pits, 
free from any taint of disease, with equal 
care in getting buds; 2, healthy trees, 
planted on high, dry land, where no peach 
trees have stood before, with moderate, 
clean culture up to-July, yearly (not after- 
ward) so as to secure only well ripened 
wood in autumn; 3, the yearly application 
of some perfect manure, ‘potash included. 
These things are all important. 


There are a few other points which I 
desire to emphasize: First, the practice 
of moderation in the early years of a peach 
orchard, to be followed after maturity by 
a very liberal management. Second, never 
let an orchard bear a breaking crop; a 
moderate crop of large peaches is more 
valuable than a very heavy crop of small 
peaches; besides, it is far less exhausting. 
—P. '‘M. Augur, in Farm and Home. 





Horticultural Hints. 


An evening paper says that Judge Well- 
house of Kansas is called the apple king of 
the world. His orchards consist of 100,000 
trees, planted upon 1,630 acres, in Leaven- 
worth, Miami and Osage counties. In thir- 
teen years he has picked more than 400,000 
bushels of apples, and when he has any 
spare money he buys more land and sets 
more trees. He has 680 acres of Ben Da- 
vis, 300 acres of Jonathan, 360 acres of 
Missouri Pippin and 100 acres of Gano. 

His method of setting the trees is to have 
the land in as good cultivation as for other 
crops. Make the rows north and south, 
thirty-two feet apart, plowing two straight 
furrows twenty inches apart, then throw 
out this middle space by going round again 
with the plow. In the bottom of this fur- 
row runs a listing plow with subsoil attach-, 
ment. ‘Then mark the spaces: where the. 
trees are to be.set in the row. He prefers 
two-year-old trees, though those a year old- 
er are not objectionable. 





One Cause of Poverty and Hard 
Times, 


' 
By David Brown at Fremont Neb. Institute. 


What may be said of gambling is equal- 
ly true in regard to.its associate, the liquor 
traffic, or more also. The habit once ac- 
quired in either or both is hard to quit. 
Once caught in the meshes of the tempter 
it is almost impossible to resist the tempta- 
tion. Men knowing the terrible results are 
heedless of the warnings of others or the 
pleadings of their own families. Unable 
to resist the temptation they spend their 
hard earnings for that which satisfies not 
but debases their whole nature and robs 
themselves and their fathily of food, cloth- 
ing and respect, in fact everything that is 
desirable in this life or the life to come. 
And, my fellow farmers, it robs you and 
me of the market we should have for what 
we grow and that they require to use in 
their homes to the extent that it deprives 
the wage earner of the comforts of life for 
himself and his family, so far it deprives 
the producer of his rightful returns. Just 
think of it, nearly $1,900,000,000. Yes, 
nineteen hundred millions of dollars spent 
annually for liquor in this country, and 
compare that outlay with the value of 
other products and consider the loss we 
are suffering from this diversion of trade 
from its rightful channels. 

The entire crop of wheat of our nation 
last year if sold for 70 cents a bushel, 
would give us about $300,000,000. 


The entire crop of corn, the largest ever 
produced in our nation, if sold at double its 
present market value—20 cents a bushel— 
would net us about $440,000,000. 


The value of the entire meat product, as 
shown by the last census report, is about 
$560,000,000 annually. 

The number of cattle of all kinds in this 
country is about 50,000,000. At an aver- 
age value of $30 apiece they would be 
worth $1,500,000,000. 

The total output of gold in the United 
States for the year 1894 was $39,500,000. 

The total output of silver for the same 
year was $64,000,000. 

The entire revenue of our nation is less 
than $400,000,000. 

The value of malt liquors, as shown by 
the government report of 1895,. is 
$859,737,065. The value of distilled liquors 
and wine, $932,299,004. 

The cost of the traffic as given in bul- 


Cultivating Orchards. 


Many people who plow their orchards in 
spring fail to get the full benefit of this 
cultivation by not.continuing it through 
the summer. Al] fruit growers understand 
that when the orchard gets into bearing 
it should not be cropped. But if because 
there is no crop growing the orchard is al- 
lowed to grow up with weeds, these 
are more apt to rob.the soil of what the 
tree roots require. It is not, however, fer- 
tility that the orchard most needs, it is 
moisture, The object of cultivation in the 
orchard is to keep the surface mulched, so 
that all the rains that fall will sink into 
the soil and be retained. Very shallow 
cultivation, repeated after each rain, will 
keep the soil beneath always moist, for it 
will prevent the growing of weeds which 
suck out all the moisture as fast as rains 
bring it to the. soil. 





Chestnut Trees Profitable. 


Those who have a chestnut grove and 
keep it free from depredators may find it 
a source of profit. ‘We know one or two 
such groves which are only natural fruit, 
but which yield returns with no labor ex- 
cept for gathering the nuts better than 
could be got for usual farm crops. But to 
secure profitable.returns the public must be 
excluded. Men.and boys who club the 
trees while the. nuts are green to bring 
them down wil] disfigure and injure the 
trees, so that after a few years the trees 
will yield little. or nothing. Chestnut 
trees, if the fruit is of good quality are 
valuable property, and their fruit should be 
protected. There are several improved va- 
rieties of chestnut, some of which will be- 
gin bearing when three years old. These 
should be chosen if new plantations of 
chestnuts are to be made, or scions of the 
new varieties should be grafted into native 


stock. 
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Gooseberry Culture. 


In an address to the Maine Pomological 
Society, Professor W. M. Munson made 
the following remarks on gooseberry cul- 
ture: : 

Under good culture gooseberries will suc- 
ceed well on a variety of soils, but as with 
the currant, the: best results ‘are obtained 
on a strong, rather moist, well-drained clay 
loam, ‘Thorough, but shallow, cultivation 
should be given. ; 

As a commercial crop gooseberries are 
often grown between the trees in young 
orchards, as they do fairly well in partial 
shade. In ordinary field culture the plants 
should be set five feet apart each way 
or in rows six feet apart and four or 
five feet distant in a row. Gooseberries 
are trained both in the tree form and in the 
brush form, Ordinarily the latter is 
preferable, 

As a rule, little pruning is required dur- 
ing the first three or four years, except 
to head back the strong new shoots and re- 
move a few of the less vigorous ones for 
the purpose of developing fruit spurs all 
along the canes. The latter treatment con- 
sists in annually removing superfluous 
branches and checking growth sufficient to 
keep the bushes within bounds, 

The gooseberry may be grown from cut- 
tings, as ig the currant, or by mound layer- 
ing... By. this method the old plants are 
hended back to induce. the formation of 
strong new shoots near.the surface of the 
ground. Late in June.or in July, when the 
new wocd has become somewhat hardened, 
a mound of earth ig made about the “stool,” 
the earth. being about four or five inches 
deep.above the bases,of the shoots, In the 
fall. the earth is removed and the rooted 
shoots are cut off and planted at once in 
well prepared soil, or. they. may be tied in 
bundles and- treated as cuttings until the 
follow ing spring. , If-care is used in remov- 
ing shoote during the winter, propagation 
from thé same plants,may proceed indefi- 
nitely.from year to year. 

The American varieties are those which 
have developed from: our native species, 
and are of comparatively recent origin, for 
it is but few years since gooseberry grow- 
ing cumé to be a profitable industry in-this 
country. The European varieties are very 
large, and have the advantage of great 
variety of coloring. ‘They are, however, 
susceptible to mildew. -- 

Downing, Smith’s ‘Improved and Pale 
Red are the most valuable of the native 
varieties. Downing is much superior to the 
others in size and quality. It is not quite 
os prolific as Houghton, but the fruit is 
much more attractive and therefore, it.is 
the variety most popular in the market, Of 
the European sorts, Industry and White- 
smith lead. 





Canning Fruit 


It would certainly seem that the very 
general use of tlie canned vegetables of the 
market, and ihe wholesome, natural flavor 
that characterizes even the cheaper grades 
would have made the prime cause of their 
excellence, namely, cooking in the 
so that none of their delicate flavor is lost in 
escaping steam—an epen sccret to the ma- 
jority of housewives: before now. If it 
has, there never was a more forcible illus- 
tration of the truth of the old adage that 
“None are so blind:as those who will not 
see” than the persistency with which house- 
wives cling to the inferior method of cook- 
ing fruit in an opey vessel and afterwards 
dipping it into jars and sealing. Probably 
the incorrect belief that it is more work 
to cook fruit in the jars than out, and that 
the latter are very liable to break during 
the operation, has done much to keep the 
old method in favor, 

Away with these and all other bugbears! 
One method is not harder or more difficult 
and risky than the other, and other things 
being equal, fruit that is cooked in the 
jars is greatly superior in appearance and 
flayor, In other words, canning fruit is 
sticky, hard and disagreeable work at best, 
and only that which at least comeg within 
sight of its possibilities ever pays any div- 
idends on the investment. Every step of 
the work from A to Z, from selecting the 
fresh fruit to opening it for use, must be 
properly done. 

All fruit should be well grown, freshly 
picked ,and a little under, rather than over, 


cans | 


It costs but a trifle more than coffee sugar, 
and has a far more delicate flavor. 
Cleanse and sweeten old jars with boil- 
ing water, to which soda, borax or ¢im- 
monia has been added. Tést with water to 
be eure they are air-tight before filling, 
Put the fruit into the jars as fast as it is’ 
prepared, and fill the jars to the neck with 
syrup. Adjust the rubber and cover, but 
do not screw down the latter, Wire racks 
to fit different-sized kettles, or a wash 


boiler, ean be had at the shops, but one of}; 


narrow wood slats answers the purpose 
nearly as well, and can be easily made at 
home, : 

Fill the vessel with warm water to the 
necks of the jars, and boil until the fruit 
can be easily picrcéd with a fork; Berries 
will cook in ten mitiutes; cherties in fifteen 
or twenty, and larger fruits proportionately 
longer. No :lefinite rule can be given, but 
experience soon enables one to judge close 
ly. Before screwing down the cover, fill to 
overflowing with ‘boiling water. 

Raspberries, whortleberries and petiches 
require five ounces of sugar for a pint jar; 
strawberries, cherries and pears _ seven 
ounces, and quinces nine ounces, If this 
seems too rich less can be used, 

The color of canned,.fruit is quickly ‘n- 
jured by the action of light. No matter if 
ivis kept in a dark closet, every jar should 
be wrapped in paper. : 

If fruit is opened an hour or two before 
it is needed to restore the oxygen the flavor 
is much improved.—Albany Cultivator. 





Keeping Tomatoes. 


Professor Massey, of the North Carolina ex- 
periment station, writes the Garden and 
Forest that when frost is imminent he gath- 
ers the green tomatoes, wraps them separate- 
_ly in paper (old newspapers will answer) and 
packs them in boxes, which are stored in a 
place just warm enough to be secure from 
frost, the object being to keep them and not 
ripen them. hen, as the fruits are wanted, 
a few of them are brought out at a time and 


-placed in a warm position, where they will ’ 


ripen in a few days. In this way he has 
kept his table supplied with sliced tomatoes 
up to midwinter. 





Estimate of the Apple Crop. 


—_—— . 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 7.—The National Apple 
Shippers’ Association finished its report to- 
day. It is based on the average of the crop 
this year, made up to August 1st. The esti- 
mates are: Canada 40 per cent., New York 
25, New England states 20, Pennsylvania 50, 
Maryland 60, Virginia 70, West Virginia 30, 
Kentucky 60, Ohio 30, Indiana 65, Michigan 
80, Illinois 90, Iowa 75, Missouri 80, Kansas 
75, Arkansas, 90, Tennessee 70, Colorado 100, 
California 100, Oregon 100, : 





New Céntres of Distribution. 


The big shipping ‘points ‘or production dis- 
tricts are now the big distributing points 
of the country and ‘not the large cities, as 
heretofore. Whether this will work to the 
advantage of the producer or not is an 
interesting’ subject for debate. The prices 
for a car are telegraphed broadcast: to 
every town large enough to consume a 
ear of potatoes, melons, tomatoes or any 
other product raised for distant markets, 
The greatest losses to the distributors come 
from the class that.orders the goods and 
then refuses to accept them on some pre- 
text when the market fails to reveal a 
margin on arrival of goods.—Fruit Trade 
Journal, 


Hdw to Write for Papers. © 





oa 


ears | nia ary ; 

The true newspaper writer has to study 
and to imitate the brevity of.. the tele- 
graphic message rather than the prclixity 
of the essayist. He may enlarge’ upon 
details, if necessary, to make his article 
complete or interesting, but his first duty 
is to have his language simple nd plain, 
his words. the most commonly used ond 
easiest understood, and his senteaes brief 
and direct in their meaning. He may not 
need often to be as emphatic in his 
language as Horace Greeley was in a 
political argument, but there shoald be left 
no doubt of its meaning, unless, indeed, 
the writer is using language to con2nl his 
thoughts like the old French diplomat. 

“Short, sharp and to the point’ should 
be the motto of the newspaper writer and 
the nearer his writings approach that 
standard the nearer will he come to being 
a success as a writer. The advice hich 
a certain successful orator gavé to the 
young man who was desirous of also be- 
coming a public speaker, was applicable 
to the newspaper writer: “Be sure you 
have something that you want to say, say 
it just as if you meant jit, and when you 
have said it, stop at once.”—Amerivan 
Cultivator, 





Why Not. 
Farmers and fruit growers, as well as 
everybody else who writes letters, should 
have their name and address plainly 
printed on both letter paper and envelopes. 
It does not cost much, and the avoidance 
of one little error would often pay the 
extra cost of printed stationery for a long 
time. The fact that ‘there ‘are so many 
people who write everything legibly ex- 
cept their own names ‘is an ‘argument in 
favor of printing. Most letters of course 
require an answer of some sort, and when 
in addition to the illegibility of the writer’s 
signature is added the difficulty arising 
from the absence of the State from which 
the missive comes, one hardly knows what 
to do. Of course in many cases the post- 
mark on the envelope will serve as a guide 
in the latter case, but often Wnele Sam’s 
assistants get careless and either leave off 
the postmark entirely or make it so dim 
that no one can decipher it.—North Amer- 
ican Horticulturist. Pap, 
(Nothing is better than our rubber gtamp- 
ing outfit for the above purpose, : which, 
prints your name: and post-office address 
on envelopes and letters. We offer jit by 
mail as premium with Green’s Fruit 
Grower, all for 50c.—Hditor. ‘ 





Asthma and Hay-Fever Cured— 


HOT BED MATS. 
» For Protecting Cold Frames & Hotbeds. 


A combination of warmth, durability and 
cheapness. These mats are made of strong 
ong interlined with wool, and are inde- 
structible and frost-proof. Three feet or six 
feet wide, any length. They are excellent 
substitutes for straw mats, being, if any- 
thing, warmer than straw, more easily han- 
dled, less bulky, and they do not harbor mice 
or other vermin. They are not injured by 
rain or snow, dry out rapidly and do not rot 
or mildew. They both hold the heat in and 
keep the cold air es We also use the same 
material.in making Horse Blankets in various 
grades, each blanket. weighing 8 to 9 Ibs,, 
with and without surcingles, shaped, trimmed, 
ete. Very warm, strong and durable. Sample 
mats sent subject to approval—R. T. 
PALMER CO., 113 Worth St., New York. 


naan LANDS 


FOR SALE AT LOW PRICES. 
AND ON EASY TERMS. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company offers for 
sale on easy terms and at low prices 150,000 acres 
of choice fruit, gardening, farm and grazing 
lands located in ; 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 


They are also largely interested in, and call es- 
pecial attention to the 600,000 acres of land in 


““YAZOO DELTA 
P OF MISSISSIPPI, 


lying along and owned _by the Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley Railroad Company, and which this 
company offers at low prices and on long terms. 
Special inducements and facilities offered to go 
, and examine these lands, both in Southern Mli- 
nois and in the “Yazoo Delta,” Miss. For fur- 
ther description, map and any information, 
address or call upon E. P. SKENE, Land Com- 
missioner, No. 1 Park Row, Chicago, Ill. 








“Sister will be down ina minute, but if you 
have any heart trouble, or even indigestion, 
remember that ** Pepso” Cigars Cure indiges- 
tion and heart. burn.” The only cigar 
made that contains pure pepsin. Price, 
ay? per 100. Each cigar contains enough pepsin 
© digest 100 grains of food. An agency givenin 
each county. Thegreatest improvement on earth, 
A cool, sweet smoke. . Address, I. L. PERRY. 
riMfr,, Belfast, Me, (~All imitators will 

be prosecuted to the extent of the law._arg ; 





|A.CUT IN KNIVES, 


Grafting Knives, 20 cents each, $2.00 per 
dozen. Pruning Knives, best on 
the Market, 25 cents each, $2.50 per dozen. 
A good Budding Knife, fast handle, 20 cents 
each, $t.75 per dozen, Pocket Budding 
Knife, Polished Horn Handle, with Ivory 
Tip. A first-class knife, fully warranted, 
60 cents each, $6.00 per dozen. 


SEND FOR CATALOCUE OF 
NURSERYMEN’S SUPPLIES, PLATES ETC., 
Rochester Lithographing Co., 


176 N. Water St., Rochester, N.Y. 
A PUZZLE 
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ever. With your clipping of puzzie,with 
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ASTRO LOGY Send time of birth, sex, ana 
Ve. ior prospect for core P hand with character, 
20 lines. PROF. RENFREW, MEDFORD, Mass. 


INCUBATORS: 


The OLENTANGY Incubator 

+2 2Ul] has proved to be the best. Have 
taken prize after prize. Brood- 

ers only $5.00. Before buying 
elsewhere, send for free de- 

y scription and testimonials. 

Also breeder of 40 varieties of 
high-class poultry. 110 yards. 

110 houses. - Address 

ington, 0. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








A Horticultural Poem, 


rend 


In thé State of Néw York, in falr Rochestes 
town 

“Green’s Nursery” is sitiate, while far up 
and down 

Through good 
so fair 

No other Nursery with Green’s can compare. 


“Uncle. Sam's’ dominions 


Be it tree, shrub or vine, you have in your 
mind ; 

To invest in, you, there, it, in ‘vigor, will 
find. 

Be you e’er so exacting, with me you will 
say, 

“Green’s Nursery” bedts all in Creation 
to-day. . 

And if its your wish an orchard to set, 

Of pear, plum or cherry, why there’s where 

to get 

fruit 

so low, : 

If you’re only half smart you can pay as 
you go. 


Thete the “Cuthbert” in many a beautiful 
row, 

‘All crowned with red berries doth bend her 
head low, 

‘And “Loudon,” why yet, we do not under- 

stand 

All the merits of “Loudon” that berry so 
grand. 


Your trees—at rock-bottom prices 


And then there’s the “Conrath” and “‘Tyler’’ 
and “Gregg,’’ 
“Taylor” with 
so big, 
“Brie,”  *‘Souhegan” 
Church,’’ too, 
“Minnewaska” 
berries can do, : 
There the Strawberry gleams through ita 


luscious blackberries 
“Royal 
to show what black- 


‘And 
And and 


And 





, to pay for | 


. Will sent. | 2° you I commend it and truly can say, 


meshes of green, 

Of all the small fruits you'll agree it ts queen, 

With its “Seaford” and ‘Jesgie,’’ the brave 
ironclad, 

And “Bismarck’’ and “Bubach” to make your 
heart glad. 

And “Princess” and “Sharpless” and big 
“Parker Earle,’’ 

A berry that’s fit for your very best girl. 

There apples in myriad numbers you’ll find, 

Anil pear, plum and cherry, they’ll not be 
behind 

And peach tree and currant, quince, grape 

vine and all, 

lovely “blush foses’” and evergreeng 

tall. 


And 


There’s “Duchess of Oldenberg,” “Sweet 

Bough” and “Spy,” 

“Greening” and 

: “Nonesuch” you'll try, 

“King Tompkins’ and “Wealthy” and bold 
“Gravenstein,”’ 

And “Yellow Transparent” with amber lit 


skin. 


“Baldwin” and 


There ‘Bartlett’ and “Betitre  d’Anjou” 
doth grow, 

“Winter Nellis’ 

“Tdaho’”’ 

“Kieffer,” “Olapp’s - Favorite,” 

*“Seckel” so sweet. 

With “Concord” and “Worden” to pour wine 
at itheir feet. . 


and “Lawrence” and fall 


And and 


And there’s “Burbank,” “Abundance” and 
“Coe’s Golden Drop,”’’ 

Which will break all their branches; if them 
you don’t prop. 

And regal “‘Satsuma’’ in royal robes stand 

To send out its. fruitage all over the land, 


. Dhen. comes. bright.-\Wberta, iberta,”’-darge, yellow 
and round; °. 2 a 

Who has it.in bearing, 

And “Crosby” and 
“Mountain Rose” 

Are excellent peaches as every one knows, 

And among the sweet pleastires that mortals 
ean reach 

Is to eat all you can of the sweet luscious 
peach. 


a treasure has found. 
“Crawford” and fair 


And cherries, sweet cherries, what more can 
I say, 

Of ‘“May-duke,” 
June day 

In your settings of green like gems you 
appear. 

Oh would you could stay with us through- 
out the whole year 

Of “Bigarreaus,” “Hearts” of évery kind nice 

You can get at “Green’s Nursery” at sac 
rifice price. 


“Morello” throughout the 


And for all I have said, the tale’s not ‘half 
told 

For “Green’s Nursery” stock is as good as 
the gold, 

Of which there are many, yes, many more 
things 

Of which I’ve said nothing and this only 
brings 

Me to tell you of what from experience I 

. know 

That Fruit Growing ’s the business to make 
the purse grow. 

And lastly, the “Fruit Grower,’ its praises 
ean’t end. 

We love it and treasure it just like an old 
friend. 


For worth it is peerless and to me and te 
you, 

A joy and a brightness as I bid you adieu. 
—By Mrs. R. Wright, Ontario, Oanada. 


“AMONG THE OZARKS” 


The Land of B 
and interesting 





Red Apples, is an attractive 
ook, handsomely illustrated 
with views of South Missouri. It pertains to fruit- 
raising in that GREAT FRUIT BELT OF 
AMERICA, the southern slope of the Ozarks, 
and will prove of great value not only to fruit- 
growers, but to every farmer and homeseeker 
looking fora farm andahome, Mailed free, 





Address, J. E, LOCKWOOD, Kansas City,Mo, 
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STAMPING OUTFIT AT AVERY LOW PRICE. : 


LADIES INTERESTED IN EMBROIDERY CAN SECURE ONE OF THE FINEST OUTF!TS MADE. 


Patterns for Centerpaes 
Doilies for doing HONIT 

them are two handsome Doily Desigris and a Bu 
terfly which can be used as a re 
tray cloths and centre 
Doilies, such as pond.lilies, pansies and holly ber- 
ries, beautiful corner of leaves for table cover and 
handsome 
broidery. 


i “Cloths and 
IN LAC ORK, amon 
ting design *>r 


ieces. Other patterns cor 


tterns for cut work or Roman em- 
1 There are many designs for outlinin 
lain embroidery ; among them being a gir! 1 


rations, free and postpaid. The seh 
buarkable, embracing almost all euby 
lest and value to the masses of th 
topics treated are: 


Agriculture, 
Horticulture, 
'° Stock 


Poultry K 
Archi 


Cooke: 
Floriculture, 


Free. t 


We are glad to inform our readers that 
a@ sure specific cure for Asthma and Hay; 
fever is found in the Kola Plant, a new, 
botanical discovery from the Congo River,” 
West Africa. Many ‘sufferers report’ 
most marvelous cures from its use. Among‘ 


inches high ; a full blown rose 10 inches high ; clus- 
ter.of carnation pinks 12 inches high; spray of 
pansies 10 inches high; chrysanthemums; moss 
rose bud; tulip and wreath of rose buds and for- 
get-me-nots. Several large and pretty scroll de- 
signs for decorating sofa pillows and table covers. 
There are stars, butterflies, cresgents, birds and 
small clusters of flowers, also four designs: with 
scallop edge for flannel embroidery. With this 
Outfit we will send a three months’ trial subscrip- 


ripe. 

All berries except strawberries should. be 
firm and large. With these, the smaller 
fruit towards the last yield is best, 

Currants and blackberries are never sat- 
isfactory canned. 

Making the syrup one-third currant juice 


requires much more time than when it is 
filly exposed: Now the bee is exceedingly 
economical of time, and, moreover, prob- 
ably -experiences something. akin to 
human impatience when’ it visits a flower 
like the columbine or Impatiens and finds 
it not yet’expanded.: It then sometimes re- 


letin No 70 of the United States report is 
$91,841,480. This makes a total that the 
liquor of the nation costs the people of 
$1,883,877,549. 

Thus ‘you see there is paid out for liquor 
more than six times the value of the en- 
tire wheat crop. Four and one-third times 











SHORT-HAND SCHOOL. 
Practical in every partic. 


> u 114 tei 
CHAFFEE’ 
ular. Mail instruction. 


First Lesson Free. ° Address 
W. G. CHAFFEE. OSWEGO, N. Y: 





ustoms, 
e World, 





Ladies’ Fancy Work 
Home 
Etiquette, 
Sate tin, re 
ain 
ncts, Home Atngeemeen*t 
i e Nui 
os The Sick Room, etc~ 
most famous battles and snd t 
Re A ag Ny 
e greates ~ 
anc etes of this and the preceding 
m rte ee one 
n eld cro 
hinery, stock raining, dairy fe 
eeping, bee keep etc, ; 
house of useful and entertain i 
the cea ae substegee of tweens, 
es, and contains : fou 
s and suggestions, that will 
lue and usefulness to a) 
farm = fame 
volume of ove 
ly. Its household featu 
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Discov- 








we will send Farm 


A SELF-MOVING LOCOMOTIVE, 15 CENTS, 
Handsomely finished, made of — 
strong wheels, gilt boiler, black smo 
stack, bright colored cab with 4 win- 
dows. When wound up tuna Jong. 
c distance ie Sapr. iat — 
— ment to children. tar the ee 
A Paar a locomotive made, ond a marye 
strength and beauty. Parents should buy one for the children. 
Mention this paper, and send 16 cents in stamps and we wx 
send Locomotive,.and our story paper, $3 months, post-pai 
M. A. WHITNEY, Box 8189, Boston, Mase. r 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








; to sell our Medicated 


LADIES =: Roce 


uma, 
tal required. Write for 
particulars. THE SHERMAN CO., Jersey City, N.J, 


$62 1000 crn BAS es 


for everybody. Wholesale and reta 1. 
Peach Trees 1757s ee 10 Stockley Det: 


PA CHILD PIRTH. 
PAINLESS Cit), SIRT. aoe 


J.G, 











‘ing the nectar. 


sorts to.the wholly irregular proceeding of 
-biting a hole throughthe spur-and steal- 
Ona ‘petal of‘ columbine 
I have seen.thrée such insertions one above 
the’-other.. Apparently ‘the first Had been 
tnade too far away from the honey, and 


‘the other two Wére attémpts to ¢orrect this 


mistake. Again I have seen bee after bee 


-| until they amounted-to more than a score | 


stéal the honéy from the ‘slender incurved 
‘spur of the Impatiens or “touch-me-not.” 
Not one of them made.a prétense of enter- 
ing the sac-like corolla. 

There are, indeed, many imperfections 
in the relation existing between flowers 
and insects, The lucerne (Medicago sativa) 
which discharges all its pollen at a single 
explosion, afterwards continues to secrete 
honey and is visited by hundreds of bees, 
which come in contact neither. with the 
stigma or the anthers and are consequently 
of no service. The hive-bee by. inserting 





» MW: D., BUFFALO, N.Y 


its proboscis-laterally also steals the honey. 


the value of our entire corn crop valued 
20 cents a bushel. Three and two-fifth 
times the value of our entire meat prod- 
ucts. More by $400,000,000 than the en- 
tire price of all the cattle in our nation. 
Yes, enough is paid annually for liquor in 
this nation to buy all the cattle we have 
at $380 apiece and pay the entire revenue 
of our nation besides. 

We pay nearly fifty times more for liquor 
than the entire annual’ output. of all our 
gold mines. 





The following. is part ofa letter received 
by Maher and Frost, of Toledo, O.: 

P. S.—I have used your knives and no. 
others for 25 years, and have carried one 
of your small.pruning knives for 13 years 
steadily and finally used-it up to-day. I also 
have a large one but itis about worn out. 





I find your knives very durable. T, M. 
Wilmer, Oconee, Ill, * 


gives an appetizing tartness to ennned red 
raspberries, and adds richness to cherries. 

The pits of cherries and peaches and the 
cores and seeds of pears improve the flayor 
of their respective fruits. If removed, dis- 
tribute five or six peach pits through every: 
quart jar, and put a little net or muslin bag 
filled with pits or cores in the center of 
cherry or pear jars. 

Prunes and most varieties of plums should 
have the skins removed. Scald only a few 
at one time, and put these in a wire basket 
or sieve first, and be careful not-to over 
scald them. : 

Pears should be pared and halved with a 


| silver knife and dropped into cold water, 


to prevent their turning dark, 
Prepare peaches in the same way, rather 
than risk softening them by scalding. 
Lemon, green ginger or other flavoring 
should only be added to insipid pears, 
watermelon rinde, citron and the like. -: 





Granulated sugar should always be used, 


Lerinee teu de 


others, Mr, Alfred C. Lewis, Editor of 
the Farmer’s Magazine, and Rey. J. L. 
Combs, of Martinsburg, West Va., were 
completely cured by the Kola Plant after 
thirty years’ suffering. Mr. Lewis could 
not lie down at night in Hay-fever season 
for fear of choking, and Mr, Combs was a 
life-long sufferer from Asthma. Hon, I,. 
G. Clute, of Greeley, Iowa, writes. that 
for eighteen years he slept propped up 
in a chair, being much worse in Hay-’ 
fever season, and the Kola’ Plant cured 
him at orce. It is truly a most wonder- 
ful remedy. If you are a sufferer we ' 
advise you to send: yeur address to: the: 
Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, New: 


‘York, who to prove its power: will. sénd ° 


a Large Case by mail freé to every reader 
of GRBDEN’S FRUIT GROWER whe 
needs it. All they ask in return is that 
when cured yourself: you will tell your’ 





neighbors about it.. It costs you nothing | 
and you should surely try it, 


Sehpavedbeccsneercsrsseceucsoneseneeeusauscsseeucceassunm 


~~ 


only 15¢. to introduce THE HOME into new 


) tion ep THE 

») f > oon ning Stories,Fancy Work, Fashio 
ARE Sketches and “Talks” by Kate Sanborn. 
Topics and Floriculture. All the above sent for 3 

families; The Home Pub. 0o., 141 Milk St. Boston, Maes.s 


HOME, a 20-page household journal 
Literary 
ousehold 





MILLER, LOUDON, 
COLUMBIAN 


Full Line of Nursery Stock, 


RED JUNE 
and WICKSON 


RASPBERRIES, | PLUMS. 


‘All the New and Latest Strawberries and Blackberries. 
Our Catalogue Will Save You Money--Send for it, 


MYER & SON, Bridgeville, Delaware. 


Triumph, Greens- 
boro, Capt. Ede 


PEACHES. 


—_— 








AY FREIGHT 


free. Give 


We la 
ae 


a FREE from SAN 
“CHALLENGE Points. ST 
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BOX and Pack free. PAPER line all 
or small; {0 trees at 100: rate, 300 at 1000 rate. 


JOSE scale, and of BEST quality. Guarantee 
ULL parcours of treyolig Stark tf 


RK BROS, Louisiana, Mo., Stark, Mo., 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 











set with a, Samitne 
? six: ng 
onlikke Diamonds, and two 
m,. biue Turquoise, or a Gold 
P a and Chain, or 

you keep half the money instead 

ofa present. By peoding you agree 

to pay or return ange ry on de- 

d, NO goods sent minors. Write your name, 
Miss. or Mrs,, or we cannot send, Address, 
17, N.¥.T 520 


East 116th St., New York. 
“SO SIMPLE A CHILD 
CAN USE THEM.” 
8 


















































































$5 0 Runes J rg and J was Be an wi 
tures x 3% an 
ith shees instruments Fruit Growers can easily 


make photographs of choice fruit. 


Send 2 cent stamp for Complete Catalogue 
describing 28 styles of Cameras. No. 40 Aqueduct 


SUNART PHOTO CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
| Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 








MR. CHESTER STARTS IN 


BUSINESS. 





I saw advertised in the journals the wonderful 
— Butter Maker and I sent andgotone. The 

ompany also gave me the agency and I am going to 
make a fortune selling them. Every one says the 
principle is perfect, 1 sold eight the first day and 
made $24.0u; the next day it rained and I only sold 
two and made $6.00. I am perfectly delighted with 
my success and am sure I can make $500 a month and 
not work hard either. I will devote my whole time 
to it as it 1s the easiest thing to sell lever saw. I 
have nothing to do when my Butter Makers come but 
deliver them, as they sell right atthe gate. I met Mr. 
Haney, of Michigan, who said he sold 75 the first two 
weeks and made $2062.50. R. CHESTER. 


$100 A MONTH. 





i 
Butter made in two minutes is what I did and Iam 
oing to make a fortune came | the Queen Butter 
aker, as everyone that I have shown it to wantsone. 
t takes like wildfire out here; the butter comegas if 
y magic, and besides so easy turned. My wife 
started the Butter Maker as a team was leaving the 
yard with aload of wood and before it was 40 rods 
awav thechurning was done. Iam perfectly delight- 
ed with my success and feel sure I am going to make 
$100 a month and not work hard either. IL will devote 
my whole time to it as it is the easiest thing to sell I 
ever saw. I met Mr. Hines, of Columbus, who had 
made $75 the first week, which is only five a day. 
Anybody can get circulars by writing the Queen 
Butter Maker Co., 56 Kast Third street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. who will give territory and sell machines to 
any who may ask. I Cc. 
Anyore, whether they have any money or not, 
hould wrice the Queen Butter Maker Co., 56 Kast 
Whird street, Cincinnati, O., and obtain their whole- 
sale price list and special terms to agent:. 100,000 
will be soldin the next two or three months, Why 
not get in with the crowd and make money? The 
Rutter Makers are made in five, ten and twenty gal- 
Jon sizes, also nickel piated with glass tubs. 





A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY TO 


MAKE MONEY, 
AND MAKE IT QUICKLY? 


YOU are out of work, or are not satisfied with your 
resent business ; if either is the case and you would 
ike to make more money by working for it, we can 

furnish you with profitable employment, and give you 
work the year uround. No experience required, but 
merely follow instructions which we send with our 
Mammoth Catalogue, and we guarantee you the most 
pleasant, most reliable, and best paying business you 
ever engaged in; in fact, yuu are as sureto make fram 
$3 to $5 per day as the sun is torise. THE GOODS 
we have for you to sell are those enumerated in our 

e, but for want of space to describe ourentire 
line we would call your especial attention to our New 
line of Metal Goods, known as “NEVADA SIL- 
VER” and “Nevada Gold.” Our outfits contain 
samples of these goo.ls, making an excellen: snow- 
ing, which serve to introduce and interest prospective 
buyers in our other lies. DO NOT CONFOUNE OUR 
GOODS WITH ANY OTHER so-called ‘Goid and 
Silver Metal” now on the market. Weclaim for it no 
relation. his wonderful discovery is controlled by 
us and bears ourtrade-mark. Weare the onginators. 

There have been so many advertisements issued, 

calling for agents where the outfit must be purchased 
in advance, that people become skeptical in regard to 
sending money for samples before they know what 
the goods are, what the cust. or who they are repre. 
senting; hence we have decided to change our busi- 
ness methods, as we wish to satisfy every person 
before they order samples that we have goods wnich 
they can sell, and upon which they make big money 
With this end in view we are perfectly willing to fur_ 
nish our Mammoth Catalogue, which contains up- 
wards of 250 pages; over 1,500 illustrations (costing 
over $10,000) printed on elegant paper, and handsomely 
bound, free to prospective agents if they will simply 
advance us 10 Cents in Stamps or Silver, the necessary 
amount for postage. In this catalogue we only 
show the retail price plainly printed under each illus- 
tration, but a large discount is allowed to all those 
securing orders. 


IS OUR OFFER FAIR? 


Was there Ever Such a Liberal Offer Made Before? 
Is there any Excuse for Idleness? 
OUR RELIABILITY. 


In order that those who have business relatio 
us may have full confidence in our integrity ‘and 
responsibility, we respectfully refer everyone to ao 
eading Express Companies in this city,who come in 
contact with us daily. By Sending them a stamped 
envelope we are confident you will receive an im- 
mediate reply- ‘ 

Do not run away with 






the idea that all we have? ALL for 

tor you to sell is Metal To y SO CENTS 
Goods, for in addition our 6 
line embraces alarge line) AGENTS / 





of Silver Plated Goods, 
also those mentioned else- 
where in this notice. 

REMEMBER our 

rices are tuliy 10 per cent. 

elow those ot jewelry 
stores in most places 
Wholesale oragents’prices 
and all necessary infor- 
mation for carrying on the 
business wil] be furnished 
with¢he Catalogue. 

We areanxious to secure 
your services to represent 
us in your county. You 
will find it exceedingly 

j@asant and protitable, 
We are thoroughly in 


Particulars how to be 
an Agent and our beau- 
tiful Catalogue of 250 
pages and over 1,500 
illustrations of 
Knives and Forks, 
Spoons, 
Carving Knives, 
Napkin Rings 
Silver Noveities, 
"ea Sets, 
Water Pitchers, 
Casters, 
— Baskets, 

3 Dishes, 
Gold Watches, 
Silver Waiches, 
Watch Chains. 
Diamond Rings. 
lewelry. 










earnest about ovr busi- 
ness, and are satisfied that. 
if you will co-operate with 
us that we can give you a 
permanent business with 
a large income for years to 
come. We hope that we 
have interested you, and 
that we receive your 
order for Catalogue at 
ence. Address. 


STANDARD SILVERWARE OO., 
76 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


Wefercich O° FINE ROLL OF SAMPLES 


Agents with a... 


Showing our Celebrated Nevada Silver and 
Gold Metal Goods in all Patterns and Styles. 






Uptical Goods, 

and a thousand and one 
useful household arti- 
cles too numerous to 
mention. 







TWENTY YEARS AMONG FRUITS 


Written especially for Green’s Fruit Grower 


By L. B. PIERCE. 


Low Prices of Fruit. 


oe 


I was very much interested in a recent 
article by Mr. Reynolds upon the change 
in fruit prices. I have not space to dis- 
cuss the matter from a point of comparison 
with other things, more than to remark 
that the depression is perhaps not as great 
in berries as in grain, although the grain 
depression came a year sooner. Oats 
reached 15 cents and ear corn 11 cents 
(per ear bushel) last year, and during two 
or three days this year strawberries of 
small size sold at wholesale as low as 90 
cents per bushel while fine berries sold 
from $1.50 to $2.25. The prices upon grain 
were from one-half to three-fifths lower 
than half a dozen years ago while straw- 
berries were not more than twenty per 
cent. lower than they have occasionally 
gone many times in the last twenty years. 
I sold a few bushels this season as low as 
$1.10 and in 1877 sold more than twenty 
bushels for $1.25, while the culls sorted 
out of fine berries only brought 90 cents. 

For many years there have been days 
when strawberries would not command 
more than 75 cents in the Cleveland mar- 
kets, but generally this was the result of 
some peculiar weather conditions, and only 
lasted for three or four days. I wish to 
call attention to the fact that dealers’ 
prices to consumers do not fluctuate so 
much as wholesale prices, and when the 
slump in price in the wholesale markets 
does not last more than-two or three days 
many retail customers do not hear of it 
at all. Every observing person who has 
peddled garden produce from house to 
house knows this, and has taken advan- 
tage of this knowledge to get a decent 
price for his products. I have several 
times met a Tuesday morning glut and 
been unable to get more than five cents 
offered for nice berries by dealers and, 
taken the same berries to residence streets 
and sold to consumers at from eight to 
eleven cents per quart, working off a dozen 
bushels in six hours, getting from $10; to 
$18 for my labor. A contributor to the 
Country Gentleman made the same com- 
plaint of the low prices in Rochester which 
Mr. Reynolds told about. 

This contributor is a producer of garden 
truck and, I judge, depends entirely upon 
middle men to get his products to the con- 
sumer. He lives only six miles out of the 
city and could easily supply consumers 
with very little more labor and expense 
than ‘he does the dealers. Dealers in fruit 
get 33 per cent. more than they pay and 
in perishable vegetables from 50 to 70 per 
cent. as their losses are often heavy. 
These profits may just as well be made by 
the grower while he pats a cheaper man at 
home to cultivate and hoe. It does not de- 
grade an honest man to offer his goods 
from the wagon any more than to sell 
them over a counter. The respectability 
of any legitimate business depends upon) 
the way it is carried on rather than what 
it is. I have noticed this year a woman 
in Akron day after day gathering swill. 
Her one-horse wagon holds four large bar- 
rels and a boy of a dozen years old trans- 
fers the goods from the barrel at the back 
door to one in the wagon. She dresses 
neatly in dark calico and appears cheerful 
and very much less overworked than most 
washwoman and dressmakers. From some 
inquiries at a boarding-house where she 
got some of her supplies I learned that she 
lived a half mile out of the city’in a some- 
what isolated place and kept several hogs 
the year around upon swill gathered daily 
and which cost nothing but the gathering. 
Originally a farmer’s daughter, deserted 
by a worthless husband and left with 
three children, she had hit upon this way 
of living as being within her strength and 
giving larger profits than anything else 
which seemed open to her limited resources. 
I have no doubt she lives more comfort- 
ably and is happier than many left in sim- 
ilar circumstances and who are leading a 
shifty, half-starved life trying to do some- 
thing eminently respectable, but which 
they are not adapted for either by educa- 
tion or talent. It is now near the close 
of the gardening season and many no 
doubt can look back to some bitter disap- 
pointments in returns from some venture 
of the past summer. Now instead of get- 
ting discouraged and pulling out, will it 
not be better to make this season’s ex- 
perience count for another year? Is it 
easier to get over a broken stair or ladder 
rung by going clear back to the bottom 
and commencing anew? It seems better to 
save the strength and use the experience 
in pushing upwards. 


PLANNING FOR ANOTHER YEAR. 


‘Plan in these closing days of autumn to 
grow a better and more salable article and 
use better methods of getting it to the one 
who uses it. And it is well to remember 
in planning that there is a strong prob- 
ability that for the next few years a great 
many will have employment who have 
been idle for many months or years. 

While I am writing this a large reaper 
shop in Akron is about putting 500 men to 
work, many of whom have had but two 
or three months’ work a year for three 
years. The starting of this shop makes it 
necessary for a rolling mill to start to make 
the cold rolled shafting, for the machines, 
and the building of 12,000 machines will 
make it necessary for a knife works near 
by to make 26,000 knife bars with their 
complement of knives. The shipping of 
these machines will make increased office 
work and transportation for railroads, and 
for agents and starters in the wheat grow- 
ing States. It is much the same in a large 
number of industries whose goods are en- 
tirely sold out making an immediate neces- 
sity for manufacturing more. Every fruit 




















WINTER IS COMING 


but you can now ride a Columbia in winter. 
ice don’t affect Columbia bicycles any more than dust 
and rain do, What is more, you can depend on the safety of 


olumbia 


at any time. If you are not a Columbia rider, ‘don’t let 





the fall season go by without 


and keep in good condition all winter. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD; 


Snow and 


being one. Commence now 








$75 TOALCALIKE. 
HARTFORD BICYCLES, $50, $45, $40 
: POPE MFG. Co. Hartford, Conn. 
Ht Golumbias are not properly represented in your vicinity let us know. 





‘auditors coughed and jeered at his failure. 
‘| hear me,” was the response of the baffled 


'| diction realized as to the future of 


| they would yield double the net profit if 


grower has been met during the last three 
years with the remark, “That necessities 
must be bought before those things which 
can be dispensed with, potatoes instead of 
strawberries.” The starting up of shops 
will make it possible for many once more 
to buy fruit. 

The fruit grower should not forget an- 
other probability, and that is that straight 
farming is likely to take up all the ener- 
gies of the farmers the coming year. They 
have had a pretty good year and feel en- 
couraged to keep at their legitimate busi- 
ness and let the gardening alone. With 
wheat worth as much as second grade 
strawberries, and potatoes (which can be 
grown in a hundred days) worth half as 
much, there will be a rapid dropping off 
of those half-hearted berry growers who 
have neither love for the business nor 
knowledge to stimulate them, and the ear- 
nest intelligent fruit grower will find some 
of his most ruinous competitors out of the 


way. 
ON WHAT LINES TO PLAN. 


Cheapen production by all available 
means. Plant all hardy stuff this fall sav- 
ing time, which is much more valuable in 
the hurrying spring. Chop out perennial 
weeds and trim out old wood. If stakes 
are to be used get them ready and drive 
them. See that plant beds and trees go 
into the winter in the best shape possible. 
In cold Northern States lay down: berry 
bushes and wrap tender young trees, both 
fruit and ornamental. Trees carried 
through the first two years after removal 
are much hardier from then on, as the 
roots get into moist soil and below frost. 
The mulching of strawberries may be done 
or omitted according to character of soil. 
On cold; backward clay soils it is useless 
to try for early fruit and as such soils 
heave badly, it is always best to 
mulch heavily. If . rich, such soils 
bring the finest berries and the fruit will 
always sell even if it strikes the mid-sea- 
son glut of common berries. On warm 
sandy loam it often pays best to not mulch 
#s earliness is gained and there is less dan- 
ger from spring frosts, as it has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated that a mulch cools 
the soil and sometimes causes the destruc- 
tion of the crop where unmulched patches 
escape. This danger from late spring 
frosts is one which the gardener upon clay 
soils must always risk. In some places ma- 
terial for mulch is very scarce and berry 
growers sometimes do not mulch because 
of this difficulty: The object of mulch is 
to prevent the rapid thawing of the ground 
and tater on to prevent evaporation. 

Clean straw is the best and marsh or 
prairie hay next, but if these are too ex- 
pensive or unattainable then makeshifte 
must be used and these are quite numerous. 
Leaves are excellent and a very few may 
be made to do if properly secure in place. 
Leaves if held until winter will flat down 
and make a covering which in proportion 
to its thickness is the warmest that can be 
used. They should be held in place with 
a few corn-stalks, potato tops or even pea 
brush or bean poles may be used, also 
edging strips from a sawmill. The brush 
or cornstalks retain the snow and make 
shadows which often do not thaw with the 
low winter’s sun and the snow and leaves 
together make a nearly frost proof cover- 
ing. I have sometimes found the ground 
under a quarter of inch of leaves entirely 
untouched by frost while out in exposed 
locations there was three or four inches of 
frozen ground. Hemlock pine or cedar 
boughs make excellent winter covering 
and pine needles sre used in sections where 
pine forests abound. Where there is a 
will there is generally a way, is a maxim 
which applies with considerable force to 


ing.—L. B. Pierce. 

(Prices for fruit have been low this sea- 
son at the great fruit producing centers, 
but there are thousands of towns and 
cities in every State where fancy prices 
have been secured and will be for 
years to come. How is the demand for 
fruit at your place, and the prices, is the 
question individual planters must inquire 
into, in order to be posted as to what is 
profitable to plant.—Editor). 





The Dangers of Dairy Farming. 





Fishing is good now all around Chicago. 
Get a pole and a line, with a hook attached, 
and go forth any morning along the lake 
front and pull ’em out. The only trouble 
that you will find is in the baiting of your 
hook. The fish are so hungry just now that 
one has to walk back a dozen yards or more 
before he can safely pull out his worms, for 
the reason that if they were exposed near 
the water’s edge the fish would jump out 
after them, and unless one is careful he is 
liable to have a fight on his hands. It is a 
noticeable fact these days that a great num- 
ber of people living on the banks of the Wa- 
bash, at Terre Haute, for instance, are now 
coming to Chicago for fish and for fishing. 

The finny tribe down that way no longer 
care for worms and such. Milk—cow’s milk 
—is what they want, and if they can’t get 
that, why, they go hungry. Dairymen along 
the valleys through which the Wabash flows 
have been complaining for weeks about the 
cows being dry, and for a long time the 
cause could not be understood. Finally a 
freckle-faced boy saw the kine wade into the 
water where it was teat deep, and instantly 
swarms of fish gathered about. When the 
cows’ bags were emptied, they walked away. 
Of course, I mean that the cows walked 
away. The fish didn’t. 

As one cannot bait a hook with milk, it 
is more than likely that, now these Wabash 
fish have developed a fondness for such diet, 
Chicago’s fish market will be much healthier 
than it has been for some time in the past. 





Maintaining High Ideals, 





It was in “Lothair,” one of the latest of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s stories, that the great 
English avrthor 1nd statesman gave to the 
world the secret inspiration of his own life. 
In true autobiographical vein is the saying 
which will ‘always be most widely quoted, 
“No eareer is impossible to a young man of 
fair abilities and good health if he sets 
himself determinedly to deserve and achieve 
it.” Possibly the sentence recalled to the 
writer the scene in parliament when DD. 
Israeli, 1 young and little-known member, 
tried to make his maiden speech, but sat 
down in confusion after he had uttered a 
few incoherent sentences, while hostile 


“The time will come when parliament shall 


Most abundantly was this -pre- 
the 
young member who had the courage to 
cling to his purpose until all he could hope 
for had been achieved, 

But with the great majority of mankind 
there is never such realization of the 
dreams of youth as came to Lord Beacons- 
field. Judged by what they had hoped to 
accomplish, the lives of most, even of suc- 
cessful men and women, are comparative 
failures. Sooner or later comes to the 
great majority a realization that their life 
work in the world is fay smaller and less 
important than they had hoped it would be. 


orator. 





Industrial American: Cheap lands are 
a temptation to own large farms—too large 
for the good of the owner. In most cases 


the labor and expense laid out upon the 


many of the fall problems of fruit. grow- | 


WHICH MONTH IS THE BEST 
FOR FALL PLANTING? 
How late can Fali Planting be 
done. 





In reply to these questions, which . are 
often asked, I will state that for myself in 
planting trees I should prefer to have them 
dug in November after the leaves have 
.fallen naturally and the wood had become 
fully ripe. Tr2cs then ar2 in perfect con- 
dition for transplanting and can be 
transplanted with safety any time 
up to the date when winter sets in, 
and the ground freezes, so as to make it 
impossible to get them into the ground. 
Trees dug in November after leaves have 
fallen have better roots than those dug 
in October when the ground is ‘dry. 

The same is true in regard to planting 
raspberries, blackberries, grape vines and 
currant bushes. Ishould prefer to plant 
after the heavy fall rains have:come, since 
the ground can then be put im most ex- 
cellent condition, but those whovhave plant- 
ed trees and plants, with the exception of 
strawberry plants in Octeber, need not fear 
that they will perish owing to the drouth 
if the ground is made ‘fine and carefuly 
compacted when planted, 

Do not fail to throw a small forkful of 
strawy manure over each plant and vine, 
and over the roots of each tree planted this 
fall. Apply this mulch just before winter 
sets in, or about the time the ground 
freezes.—Editor Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Death of W. A. Stiles, 


_ 


We have just learned of the death of 
W. A, Stiles, of New York City, Mana- 
ging Editor sf Garden and’ Forest, under 
Prof. Sargent, who is Editor-in-Chief. 

I have known Mr. Stiles for many years 
as a successful and earnest worker in Hor- 
ticulture, He was well posted, particular- 
ly in ornamentals, and was one of the New 
York Park Commissioners, 





“How,” asked the rooster, “did you cele- 
brate Washington's birtkday?” “I cele 
brated it,” said the hen proudly, “with my 
little hatch it.’—New York Press, 





Horticulture, 





We repeat, dig out borers from fruit 
trees. Perhaps a wash of strong lime, cow 
manure, and carbolic acid, will help keep 
insects out of the trunks. 

They should be shipped in clean barrels. 
In buying barrels, be sure to get only those 
that are honest in size, which are known 
in the market as “standard barrels,” and 
hold eleven pecks. The heads should be 
seventeen inches across and the staves 
twenty-eight and one-half inches long. 
Don’t allow yourself to be tempted into 
buying “snide” barrels—those that hold 
less than the standard measure. 

Those persons who think that they can 
sell their apples just as gathered, good, 
bad, and indifferent, to best advantage, are 
very verdant indeed. The poor apples in- 
jure the sale of the good ones a great deal 
more than the increased quantity returns. 
The culls can be taken out and the good 
apples sold for a great deal more than the 
entire lot, culls and all, would sell for. The 
first and second grades will sell for more, 
if sold separately, than if seld together in 
most markets, especially large ones. None 
but the firsts shouldbe shipped: to distant 
markets. i; 

The old method, still quite commor with 
many_in planting orchards, is to dig holes 
somewhat larger than post holes in which 
-to plant the young ‘trees. Where only a 
few trees are to be planted this is perhaps 
the best way. But it is at best hard, back- 
aching work; and in planting a large or- 
chard would be a Waste of time and 
strength. An excellent plan, when possi- 
ble, is to strike furrows at intervals across 
the field with a common listing plow, go- 
ing twice in the furrow in order to make as 
deep a trench as possible, then cross fur- 
row these at proper intervals, the distance 
the rows are wanted apart, say twenty or 
thirty feet. This furnishes ready-made ex- 
cavations at the cross furrows for planting 
the trees, with plenty of loose soil to 
throw around the roots. One man with a 
team can plant several hundred trees in a 
day in this manner and three men in the 
same length of time can plant several 
acres. This may seem like a slip-shod way 
of planting, but if the work be done prop- 
erly, it will give excellent satisfaction. 
The future success of the young orchard 
will depend largely on the care and culture 
given it.—Rural World. 





Klondyke from a Christian 
View. 





“Klondyke” is on everybody's lips. The 
newspapers print columns on columns 
about Klondyke. Stern and eager men are 
pushing forward to the Klondyke. Ships 
laden with goods and passengers for the 
Klondyke sail amid the cheers of thou- 
sands. And why? Is Klondyke an earth- 
ly paradise, basking in the scented breezes 
of perpetual summer, its trees laden with 
all manner of luscious fruits, its rich soil 
teeming with golden harvests? No, it is 
the bleakest, dreariest, most barren and in- 
accessible place inhabited by white men. 
The winter lasts from, September to May. 
The piercing winds from the north howl 
perpetually during its duration with tem- 
perature at sixty degrees below zero. Fu- 
rious snow storms bury everything in an 
icy tomh during three months of uninter- 
rupted night. No food can be had except 
what is imported from friendlier climes, 
for even the wild beasts shun the barren 
desolation of the place. The road to Klon- 
dyke is very long, and most of the journey 
must be made on unseaworthy vessels, on 
merest rafts ot on foot through everlasting 
swamps, or over mountains covered with 
perpetual snow. 

“Yet men go, for gold is there. ‘Gold’ 
is the word that seems to craze the human 
race. Men will brave all hardships, risk 
all dangers, sacrifice ease and competence, 
hazard even life itself under the spell of 
that magic word. For gold will buy all 
that some men fancy that they need. He 
who has gold may have houses, and lands, 
horses and earriages, yachts and railroads, 
rich vesture and diamonds, the daintiest 
viands, the most obsequious and ready 
service. He can live amid the flattery of 
his fellows, he can influence the history of 
his times, he can buy legislatures and 
judges. 

“Oh, it is fine to have gold, and to have 
lots of it. And there is no sensation on 
earth that tingles as does the sensation of 
getting it, and getting it quick. 

“When a few poor Christians went to 
Sierra Leone a few years since to carry to 
the poor Africans the thing more precious 
than all the gold ever dug, and died there 
one by one, men cried out against the sacri- 
fice. They thought it a waste of life. It 
seemed a horrible and fanatical thing to 
do. But these men do not cry out against 
the Klondyke craze. And the reason is 
not far to seek. Such men believe in gold 
more than they believe in God. Indeed, 
gold is their God and no sacrifice is too 
precious to be laid on his altar. Oh, that 
Christians would all serve God as some 
men serve gold. Where is your earnest- 
ness, ye servants of Jesus Christ? Ob- 








whole were judiciously put upon the hal¢. 


death for gold, and be ashamed of the 
timidity and half-heartedness with which 
too many of us serve a divine Master.”— 
By Frederick L, Anderson, in Democrat 
and Chronicle. 





Bring Pear Trees into Bearing. 





Fruit trees of any kind frequently grow 
with great luxuriance. In this they are 
usually unfruitful. No tree commences 
to flower and fruit until its vegetative 
exuberance has been somewhat checked. 
Those who understand the art of fruit 
culture thoroughly, can bring these way- 
ward trees into a straighter line of duty 
by root-pruning them. It is effected by 
digging a trench around the tree and then 
filling it up again with the earth that has 
been thrown out. This cutting off the 
ends of the foots causes check to the 
extreme vigor, and the result is the pro- 
duction of flowers instead of branches. 
The distance from the trunk that the 
trench should be dug will of course de- 
pend upon the age and size of the tree, as 
also on its ratio of luxuriance; the aim 
should be to dig so as to cut off about one- 
third of its roots. The pear, as well as 
other fruit trees, is particularly bene- 
fited by root-pruning. It can be carried 
out at any time during the fall or winter 
season.—Meehan’s Monthly. . 





Baskets with Handles, 





Nothing helps the sale of goods like mak- 
ing it handy for the consumer to get them 
home. Not only do the village grocers, 
bakers and butchers deliver their goods to 
tke buyers, but come to the house for the 
orders, Thousands of our city workers 
live in the country towns and villages sur- 
rounding New York. Many of them are 
in the habit of carrying home purchases 
of fruits and other provisions that can be 
purchased fresher or at lower prices in the 
city. The little five and ten-pound baskets 
of grapes are great favorites, for they are 
so convenient to carry. A common round 
peach basket isn’t so kandy; but the re- 
tailers provide a nice canvas cover, and a 
wire handle like the bail of a pail, to make 
it as handy as possible. But some shippers 
have learned that buyers like a neat, handy 
basket that they can carry conveniently, 
and they are packing peaches, plums, etc., 
in neat, handled baskets. Many of these 
are bought and carried kome by men who 
wouldn’t think of such a thing as carry- 
ing a big peach basket. This looks like a 
small matter, but nothing that encourages 
the buying and use of fruit can be called 
a small matter and in the aggregate, it 
isn’t a small matter either.—Rural New 
Yorker. 





Corn. 





Corn is the greatest cereal crop of the 
United States. It was last year nearly 
five times as great in bushels as the wheat 
crop, over three times as great as the oat 
crop, almost ten times as great as the rye 
c1op, over three times as great as the bar- 
ley crop, about sixteen times as great us 
the buckwheat crop, and constituted about 
two-thirds of «all the grain produced in 
this country. The average price of wheat 
in Chicago for the year 1896 is given as 65 
8-4 cents; the average price of corn in the 
same market for tke same period was 25 
8-4 cents, so that the aggregate value of 
the corn crop was not far from double that 
of the wheat crop. 

Corn is a native of America and is, by 
Professor Roberts, of Cornell University, 
and other writers, thought to have had its 
origin in Mexico, It is cultivated largely 
in, other portions of the world, and not- 
withstanding its sub-tropical origin, has 
been so greatly varied in its growtk as to 
adapt it to a great range of latitude. 
Varieties have been produced which are 
capable of making a large growth and 
ripening in a comparatively short season 
between frosts. Other varieties get well 
out of the way of the midsummer drouths 
of more southern locations. Others still 
occupy an entire long season in their de- 
velopment. Corn is varied greatly as to 
the texture of the grain, and the planter 
may, by procuring seed’ of the kind he pre- 
fers, produce any of the known yarieties 
at will. ‘These varieties have been pro- 
duced with little systematic work, but have 
resulted from the operation of well-known 
natural causes, with only such chance in- 
telligent direction as has occurred in a 
desultory way. ‘There need be no doubt 
but that careful and skilled work may 
easily produce still greater variations, 
adapting this king of grains to conditions 
under ‘which its prosperity is now uncer- 
tain. 

On good land and under conditions favor- 
able for both corn and wheat, corn averages 
more than double the yield of wheat per 
acre. The fodder, if properly saved, is 
both greater in quantity and of greater 
value than the straw of wheat, however 
taken care of. As a crop from which men 
and animals may be fed, no cereal ap- 
proaches corn in the amount of food pro- 
duced per acre. But people who use corn 
bread instead of wheat bread require more 
meat or otker nitrogenous food than do 
the wheat-eaters. Especially is this true 
since in the improved milling processes so 
large a percentage of the nitrogenous sub- 
stances of the wheat are removed from the 
flour.—Hay Trade Journal. 





—A farmer. in Maine believed that the 
line fence between him-and his neighbor en- 
croached on nis property to the extent of 
three inches, But the neighbor objected to 
removing the fence for so small a differ- 
ence, as the cost would be greater than the 
land in dispute was worth. So to enforze 
what he called “his right” a suit was 
brought to oblige the removal of the fence. 
That, however, required a resurvey of both 
farms, whea it appeared that the farmer 
who had brought the suit was himself in- 
croaching on his neighbor’s lend to the ex- 
tent of two feet and eleven inches, The dis- 
comfiture of the law-loving farmer was 
completed, when, as the result was an- 
nounced, his neighbor came up and shook 
hands with him, telling him he was welcome 
to the slice of land and that it'wag much 
too small. a matter to require removal of 
the fence or to disturb harmony between 
old neighbors. That is cxactly the idea 
which the Grange has always urged. Un- 
less a man is forced into law by acts of oth- 
ers he had better keep as far from it as 


possible. 
i reader of 
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torpid liver & if we did not mean What we say we could 
not afford to make the above assertion. To prove it we 
will send you a full size box of our wonderful Pills 
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ere to cover cost of boxing and forwarding.The furs 
we know they will pleace every woman & this valuable 
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Kidney and Bladder Troubles Quickly Cured. 





You May Have a Sample Bottle of the Crear Discovery, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp~Root Sent Free by Mail. 


People doctor their troubles and try different medicines so often without 


benefit, that they get discouraged and skeptical. 
and not knowing what our trouble is or what 


mistakes are made in doctorin 


In most such cases serious 


makes us sick. The unmistakable evidences of kidney troubles are pain or dull 


ache in the back, too frequent desire al» 


tion. As kidney disease advances the 


ass water, scanty supply, scalding irrita- 
ace looks sallow or pale, eyes puffy, the 


feet swell and sometimes the heart acts badly. Should further evidence be needed 
to find out the cause of sickness, then set urine aside for twenty-four hours; asedi- 
ment or settling is also convincing proof that our kidneys and bladder need 


doctoring. 


The mild and extraordinary effect of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney remedy is soon realized. It stands the highest for its wonderful cures, 
Sold by druggists. price fifty cents and one dollar. So universally successful has 
Swamp-Root been in quickly curing even the most distressing cases, that if you 
wish to prove its wonderful merit you may have a sample bottle and a book, both 


sent absolutely free by mail. 
address to Dr. Kilmer 


guarantee the genuineness of this offer. 


Mention Green’s Fruit Grower and send 
Co., Binghamton, N. Y. The proprietors of this 


your 
paper 
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MC NAIR’S ELBERTAS. 


_—- 


20,000 Trees will Fill 18,000 
Baskets—Value $10,000. 





It was our privilege one day last month 
to visit the St. Elmo Fruit Farm at Kosh- 
konong and to see the finest large crop 
of Elberta peaches in the United States. 
There are 20,000 trees in this orchard and 
the fruit is just about perfect. There is 
not a single peach that has been stung by 
the curculio and there was not one lying 
on the ground. The fruit is large, the first 
crop from these trees, so this orchard is 
worthy of special mention. 

These 20,000 trees were planted in the 
fall of 1898 on land that was covered -with 
timber July 4th of the same year, conse- 
quently this is the third summer that the 
trees have been in the orchard, and they 
were not much larger than a lead pencil 
when set. The orchard has had the best 
of. care—and this accounts for the large 
crop and the perfect fruit. 

Mr. MeNair did not thin his crop—nature 
attended to that just right. Arrangements 
for picking and packing are as near perfect 
as can be made. Mr. McNair has the ex- 
ecutive ability to manage large affairs. 
He has the largest apple orchard in Illi- 
nois, 800 acres, and when he is through 
planting at St. Elmo, where he has 2,000 
acres, 800 of which are now in orchard, 
he will be the largest grower of fruit in the 
country. He has exported apples to Liver- 
pool and intends to send over a few car 
londs this year. 

The pear orchard contains 5,000 trees 
and the vineyard 6,000 vines. Twenty-one 
acres have been planted to strawberries. 
One hundred acres are being cleared and 
will be planted to peach trees this fall. 

The packing house is 92x80 feet and is 
a model for business and convenience, 
there being room for 137 men and women 
to pack. There are seventeen houses in 
all on the plantation. re, 

Mr. McNair gave one order for peach 
carriers that amounted to $3,270 and he 
will have to buy $1,000 worth more before 
shipping is over. During the height of the 
season 300 men will be employed to pick 
the peaches. Only careful hands can hold 
a position on this farm. The finest peaches 
will be wrapped in handsome paper. This 
farm has a trade mark and its fruit will 
be known as the Buffalo Brand. On every 
crate will be pasted the handsome card 
with the picture of a buffalo in bas relief 
on a peach with the name of the company 
and address encircling it.—The Southwest. 





—Let us have all the self-culture we can 
get, but let it not be without the law of 
service. There is no form of selfishness 
so repulsive, so hard, so cold and desper- 
ate, as that found along with self-culture 
when it does not open into and. become 
one with benevolence. There is a good 
deal of it abroad, and its arctic chill is not 
infrequently encountered. Better ignor- 
ance, better untaught instinct, than self- 
culture, when it ends with self—T. T. 


Munger. 





A Library in Itself. 


Few people are able to buy as many boo! 
as they. would like, yet it is possible Caen 
them to kept in touch with all the leaders of 
literature, as well as to follow the world’s 
prowrees in every department of science and 
ndustry. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
already provides the means for more than 
half a million households—at an expense to 
each of $1.75 a year. Every issue of THE 
COMPANION gives as much reading matter 
as a 12mo book of 175 pages, and THE COM- 
PANION comes every week. The quality of 
its contents is shown by the announcement 
for 1898, which promises contributions next 
year from the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
Rudyard Kipling, Speaker Reed, Capt. A. T 
Mahan, Mary E. Wilkins, W. D. Howells, 
Lieutenant Peary, the Marquis of Dufferin, 
Senator Hoar, Justin McCarthy and more 
than two hundred other eminent men and 
women. 

All new subscribers for 1898 will receive 
THE COMPANION’S gold-embossed calendar, 
beautifully printed in twelve colors, and the 
paper will also be sent free from the time 
the subscription is received until January, 
1898, and then for a full year to January, 
1899. A handsome illustrated prospectus of 
the. volume for 1898 will be sent to any one 
addressing 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
205 Columbus Ave., Boston, Maga, 


LITILE FOLKS 


An illustrated Monthly 
Por Youngest Readers, 


PRICE ro Cts. $1.00 A YEAR. 


Edited by Ella Farman Pratt and Charles 
Stuart Pratt. 

LITTLE FOLKS is a new and ideal magazine 
for children, from baby up to the ten-year-old. 
Full of entertainment for the little ones—full of 
helpfulness to the mothers. Superlor in every 
way to any publication of similar character ever 
published. 

Bright stories, dainty poems, jingles, beautiful 
pictures large and small. LITTLE FOLKS will 
enchant every child from baby up. 

Especially valuable and helpful for School 
Reading 

Sample copy and full prospectus free, 

A Full Yearly Subscription will be presented to 
any person recommending a reliable agent for 
Little Folks (not on our list) as soon as the first 
order is received from such agent. 

Your own name and interest in the matter will not 
be made known in any way. 

LITTLE FOLKS will be sent free, for three 
months, to the sender of a list of 10 families with 
children under ten years of age. 

8. E. CASSINO, Publisher, 
221 Columbus Ave. Boston, 
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Nitrate of Soda 


is the best and cheapest form 
in which you can buy nitrogen 
(or ammonia). It is also the 
most soluble and available 
form in which nitrogen can 
be applied as food for plants. 
You can mix it yourself with 
other materials in just the 
correct proportion for the 
particular crop to which you 
wish to apply it. Youcannot 
raise good crops without nit- 
rogen in some form. Why 
not use the best—Nitrate ? 








Fre A 40-page book, “Food for Plants.” 
e Tells ali about mixing and using 
fertilizers. Please ask for it. 

S. M. HARRIS, MORETON FARM (Pp. 0.) N.Y. 
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SURPLUS TREES AND SPECIALTIES. 








Bear in mind that we have a surplus of 
currant cuttings, and of two year old 
currant plants, of various varieties, also a 
surplus of Standard and Dwarf pear trees, 
plum and cherry trees, and that we desire | 





correspondence with people who desire to 
plant these items in considerable amounts, 
Now is the best time in the history of this 
tountry for buying the above items, Send 


berry plants and red Cross Currant plants. 
We are the disseminators and owners of 


these two valuable 


fruits, and parties 


buying of us can be assured that their 


plants are genuine. 


Notice that price of 


Loudon red raspberry has been reduced, 
so that everyone can now afford to plant 
this most valuable of all hardy, market 
red raspberries. Send for our surplus list. 


Fall is the best time 


for our surplus list. . 
Our specialties are Loudon red rasp- 


to plant. . 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Green’s Nursery Co., 
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A WONDERFUL, 


Botanical Discovery. 
The Kava-Kava Shrub. 


A FREE GIFT OF GREAT VALUE 


idney or Bladder Dis- 
pdr iggy ey Diabetes, Dropsey, 

Rheumatism, Gout, Pain in Back, Female 

Complaints and Irregularities, Blood Impuri- 

ties and other maladies caused by improper 

action of the Kidneys or Urinary Organs. _ 

A few weeks ago our readers were in- 
formed of the discovery of the Kava-Kava 
Shrub, a new botanical product, of wonder- 
ful power in curing certain diseases. 
The Kava-Kava Shrub, or as botanists call 
it, Piper Methysticum, grows on the banks 

* of the Ganges river, 

| ’ Bast India, ‘and prob- 
ably was used for 

centuries by the na- 

tives before. its extra- 

ordinary properties 

became known to civ- 

ilization through 

Christian Missionar- 

ies. In this respect 


it resembles the dis-: 


4 inine 
‘Kava-KavaSmrvs covery of — quini 
aipiper Methysticum.) from the ‘Peruvian 


park, made known by the Indians to the 
early Jesuit misssionaries in South Amer- 
ica, and by them brought to civilized man. 
We have previously quoted Dr. Archibald 
Hodgson, the great authority on these dis- 
eases in which he describes the sufferings 
of both Hindoo and white missionaries and 
soldiers on these low, marshy swamps and 
jungles on the Ganges. He says: 

“Intense tropical heat and moisture acting 
upon decaying vegetation renders these low 
grounds on the Ganges most unhealthy dis- 
tricts. 
system. * * The blood becomes . deranged 
and the Urine thick and dark-colored. * * 
Life hangs in the balance. Then .when all 
modern medical science fails, safety is found 


in the prompt use of Kava-Kava. A decoc- 


tion of this wonderful botanical growth . re- 
lieves the Kidneys, the Urine becomes clearer, 
the fever abates, and recovery. sets in, etc.” 
Our readers already know of the bring- 
ing of this wonderful shrub to Europe and 
America, and the success of the medicine 
Alkavis, which contains the active prin- 
ciple of, the Kava-Kava Shrub, only in a 
much more concentrated and powerful 


form. We are glad to record the numerous, 


extraordinary cures wrought by this great 


discovery. 

Of all the diseases that afflict mankind, Dis- 
eases of the Kidneys are the most fatal and 
dangerous, and this being the case, it is but 
natural that the discovery of the Kava-Kava 
Shrub, Nature’s Positive Specific Cure for Dis- 
eases of the Kidneys, is welcomed as a gift 
to suffering humanity, and endorsed not only 
by the public, but by the most eminent phy- 
sicians, both of Europe and America.. The 
fact that Alkavis is sent free for trial to suf- 
ferers from these diseases has had a great 
effect in making its remarkable benefits 
widely known. One person when cured nat- 


urally tells another, and so sufferers every-: 


where are testifying to the wonderful health 
restoring powers of this new botanical pro- 
duct. In the New York Weekly World of 
Noy. 1st, the testimony of Rev. W. B. Moore, 
D. D., of Washington, D. C., was given, de- 
scribing his years of suffering from Kidney 
disease and Rheumatism, and his rapid cure 
by Alkavis. Rev. Thomas Smith, the Metho- 
dist minister at Cobden, Illinois, - passed 
nearly one bundred gravel stones after two 
weeks’ use of Alkavis. Rev. John H. Watson, 
of Sunset, Texas, a minister of the gospel of 
thirty years’ service, was struck down at the 
ost of duty by Kidney disease. After hover- 


ng between life and death for two months, 


and all his doctors having failed, he took Al- 

kavis, and was completely restored to héalth 

and strength, and is fulfilling his duties as 

minister of the gospel. Below we publish the 

the portrait of Mr. R.. C. Wood, a prominent 

ere attorney of Lowell, 

y= eS Indiana, cured of 

_... Rheumatism, . Kids 

ney and Bladder 

ae. disease of ten years 

® standing by. Alka 

vis. Mr. ood de- 

scribes himself as 

being in constant 

misery, often com- 

pelled to rise ten 

times during -. the 

night on account of 

weakness of the 

m. bladder. He ‘was 

Uy treated by all. his 

Wy home physicians 

yf? without the east 

‘ a. — —— 

completely cured in 

Ur. R. C. Wood, Lowell, Ind. saw weeks by Al- 

kavis. The testimony is undoubted and reallv 

wonderful. Many others.giye similar evi- 

derce. Mary doctors also testify to the 

powers of Alkavis in curing almost hopeless 

cases,- Among these none have greater weight 

than Dr. A. R. Knapp, of Leoti, Kansas, and 

Dr. Anderson, of Carthage, Mo., whose-testi- 

mony is particularly valuable from the fact 

of their great experience in these diseases. 

Mr. A. S. Colburn, of Waltham, Mass.,,.aged 

78, and an intense sufferer for five years, was 
eured by Alkavis. 


Mrs. James 
Young, of Kent, 
Ohio, writes that 
she had tried six 
doctors in vain, 
that she was about 
to give up in de 
spair, ‘when she 
found Alkavis, and 
was promptly _cur- 
ed of Kidney dis- 


ease, and restored , 
to health. Mrs. Wire. James Young, Kent, 0 


Alice Evans, of Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Mary 
A. Layman, of Neel, W. Va., twenty. years 
a sufferer;. Mrs. Sarah Vunk, Edinboro, 
Pa; Mrs. L. E. Copeland, Elk River, Minn.; 
and many other ladies join in testifying to 
the wonderful curative powers of Alkavis, 
in various forms of Kidney and allied dis- 
eases, and of other troublesome afflictions 
peculiar to womanhood. In such cases of 
disorders peculiar to women, we do not 
Care to publish testimonials. at large,. but 
ladies interested therein can obtain full 
informaticz from a descriptive book which 
ls furnished free by the importers of. Al- 
kavis. The good results of using this new 
botanical discovery in such -cases are in- 
deed most remarkable. 

The following letter from the well-known 
Minister, Rev. A. C. Darling, of North Con- 
stantia, Oswego County, New York, was 
Written after, as he says himself, he had 
lest confidence in man and medicine, had 
no sleep or rest, and took Alkavis as a 
last resort. 


North Constantia, Oswego Co., New York, 
Church Kidney Cure Company: 

Gents:—I have been troubled with kidney 
@énd kindred diseases for sixteen years and 
tried all I could pet without relief. Two and 
@ half years ago I was taken with a severe at- 
tack of La Grippe, which turned to pneu- 
Monia. At that time my Liver, Kidneys, 
Heart and Urinary Organs all combined in 
What to me seemed their last attack. My 
confidence -in man and medicine had gone. 
My hope had vanished and all that was left to 
me was a dreary life and certain death. At 
last I heard of Alkavis and as a last resort 

commenced taking it. At this time I was 
using the vessel as often as sixteen times in 
one night, without sleep or rest. In a short 
time, to my astonishment, I could sleep all 
night as soundly as a baby, which.I had not 
fone in sixteen years before. -Whet I know 
“ has done for me, I firmly believe it will do 

or all who will give Alkavis a fair trial, I 
most gladly recommend Alkavis to all. 

Sincerely yours 
(Rev.) A. C. DARLING. 
euch testimony as the above makes it very 
clear that Alkavis is indeed a sure specific 

a for these serious diseases. ‘The Church 
x dney Cure Company. 409 Fourth Avenue, 
aot York City, are so far the only im TS 
tt Alkavis, and they are so sure it will cure 

at they will send a Large Case of Alkavis 
@. mail prepaid free to Every Reader of 
ance s Fruit Grower who is a Sufferer from 
Bu; form of Kidney or Bladder disorder, 

ght’s Disease, Diabetes, Rheumatism, 
Pout: Dropsy, Cystitis, Gravel, Pain in Back. 
male Complaints and Irregularities, Blood 
aupurities, or other affliction due to improper 
actlon of the Kidneys or Urinary Organs, e 
- Vise all our readers who are afflicted, to 
“rg their names and address to the company 
receive the Large Case of Alkavis by 
It is sent to you entirely 
its wonderful curative powers. 


Jungle fevers and miasma assail the. 


An Evasive Answer. 


Mamma (sadly holding up a nearly empty 
jar)—Rachel, have you been at my pre- 
serves again? 

Rachel (intently combing her doll’s hair) 
—Mamma, didn’t grandma teach you when 
you was a little girl, same’s you have me, 
not to be too ’quisitive? 





Stygian Remark. 


“Governor Winthrop,” said. Peter the 
Great, “how do you. account for the enor- 
mous quantity. of 6ld maids-in Massachu- 
setts?’ ‘Tea,”. replied the. governor. 
‘When the Bostonians threw all that tea 
into the ‘harbor it gave the water a flavor 
which it has never. lost and which has been 
an irresistible attraction ever since.” 





Science, 


—Professor D. G. Brinton an authority 
on anthropology says “there is not a single 
zoologically specific difference to be found 
between the races of men.” 

—It is reported, says Science, that the 
secretary of agriculture will ask congress, 
at its next session, to authorize the estab- 


tion in: Alaska, Suitable scientific’ experi- 
ments would be of, great value in show- 
ing what agricultural products and do- 
mestic animals could be introduced to ad- 
vantage. 

—The largest land tortoise now living is 
supposed to be one lately acquired -by the 
London Zoological Society, this being 
about four feet seven inches long, two 
feet ten inches broad, and weighing about 
five hundred pounds. It is a native of 
the Aldabra isiands in the Indian ocean, 
but is said to have lived elsewhere for 
150 years. 

—Restricted as they now are in their 
present distribution it is safe to assert 
that the crocodiies and their near kin are 
marked as a declining group, and they will 
eventually be exterminated entirely. An- 
atomists have clearly shown them to be, 
by their structure, the highest order of 
reptile now. in existence. , 

—Dr. Frankland put typhoid germs into 
deep well water, into Thames water and 
into Lake Katrine water. The bacilli 
died more rapifly in Thames water than 
in the lake wa:er, while they persisted 
longest in the deep well water. The longev- 
ity of the germs’ was proportional to the 
freedom of the water from other inhabi- 
tants, 

—It is asserted by a correspondent of 
the Gardener’s Chronicle that wasps not 
only devour ripe fruits, such as apricots, 
grapes and pears, but that they extend 
their ravages to rosebuds and blown 
roses, The blossoms and buds covering 
two flourishing rose bushes belonging to 
him were destroyed by the wasps in spite 
of the battle which he waged with the in- 
sects for the preservation of his flowers. © 

—Statistics tending to prove that the 
average duration of man’s life has been 
increased through modern improvements in 
medicine and hygiene are always inter- 
esting. Among the most recent instances 
is a table prepared by a correspondent of 
Nature showing a steady increase in the 
proportion of sexagenarians among 
the population of Canada. In 1851, out of 
every. one hundred persons living in Can- 
ada, 3.70 were sixty years of age or over. 
In 1861. the percentage of sexagenarians 
in the population nad increased to 4.49. 
In 1871 it had become 6.10, in 1881 
6.32 and in 1891 7.01. 





{> .. The Ministry of ‘Leaves. 


In the body-of an animal there is always 
going. on a-process of slow combustion; 
oxygen taken in by the lungs. enters into 
uliion with- carbon derived from the food, 
carbonic acid is.formed, and heat evolved. 
Every atom of carbon disengaged from 
oxygen by the plant represents an expendi- 
ture of heat upon.-the leaves equal to that 
developed during its combination with oxy- 
gen in the animal system. In the leaves 
this -heat disappears; it becomes latent, 
and is stored up as potential energy. When 
we burn a piece of wood, not only is the 
carbon which the tree originally extracted 
from the air restored to the atmosphere 
in the form of carbonic acid, but the heat 
given out by the burning wood corresponds 
exactly to the amount by which the sun- 
beams were chilled through the activity 
of the leaves while the wood was growing: 
Robbing the sunshine of its heat in this 
way, leaves must act as refrigerators; 
‘leaves exert a further cooling influence’ on 
account of the watery vapor they are con- 
stantly giving off, for whenever water 
evaporates much heat is rendered latent, 
and ceases to be discerned by the senses. 
A man is said to exhale about one hundred 
gallons of-carbonie acid in a day. . Bous- 
singault estimated that a square yard cf 
leaf surface, reckoning both the upper and 
lower sides of the leaves, can under favor- 
able circumstances decompose rather ‘more 
than a gallon.of carbonie acid in a day. 
At this rate, one hundred square yards 
of leaf surface. should keep a man going 
with oxygen. A single tree would suffice 
for quite a number of people, for accord- 
ing to the late Prof. Asa Gray’s computa- 
tion, even a moderately sized elm possesses 
five acres of leaf. surface. 

Widely as they differ in appearance, a 
lung and a leaf are constructed on very 
similar principles. In the lungs the air 
tubes are subdivided into an infinite num- 
ber of small ramifications, around which 
the blood vessels are distributed in an ex- 
tremely fine network. By this arrange- 
ment an immense surface is exposed to 
the air, with comparatively small expendi- 
ture of space.. Throughout the delicate 
membranous walls of these fine tubes the 
air penetrates into the blood vessels be- 
neath, and from the blood carbonic acid 
diffuses into the air tubes, and is exhaled. 
The typical leaf, again, is a thin expanded 
plate, offering a large surface to the air 
relatively to its mass; its lower stratum 
is honeycombed with innumerable air 
speces and intercellular passages, which 
communicate with the external air through 
thousands of pores or stomata. Oxygen 
and carbonic acid are exchanged through 
the walls of the leaf-cells very much as in 
the lungs, but in the reverse order. The 
flattened form of the leaf secures illumina- 
tion and promotes evaporation; lungs, hav- 
ing no need of light, are shaped to suit 
the space available. The resemblance be- 
tween the submerged leaves of aquatic 
plants, such as the water-buttercup, and 
the external gills.or branchiae of the young 
tadpole and other amphibians is partieu- 
larly striking. Both organs are cut up 
into fine, thread-like segments, giving them 
a fringed.\or feather-like appearance; the 
large absorbing area thus presented to the 
water facilitates the absorption of the dis- 
solved gases. Leaves are, however, organs 
of nutrition. This resemblance to respira- 
tory organs arises entirely from the fact 
that by far the largest proportion of a 
plant’s food is absorbed in the gaseous 
condition. ‘Referring to this adaptation 
of the leaf, Johnstone, in his “Agricultural 
Chemistry,” says: “How beautiful is the 
contrivance of the expanded leaf! The 
air contains only one gallon of carbonic 
acid in two thousand five hundred, and this 
proportion has been adjusted to thAhealth 
and comfort of animals, to whom gas 
is hurtful, But to catch this minute quan- 
tity, the tree hangs out thousands of 





square feet of leaf in perpetual motion, 


lishment of an agricultural experiment sta-: 


a 
through an ever-moving air; and thus by 
the conjoined labors of millions of pores, 
the substance of ‘whole forests of solid 
wood is slowly extracted from the fleet- 
ing winds.” | 
light; but to conceive how the fthereal un- 
dulations, acting on the living substance 
of a leaf-cell, can elaborate;a structure 
so complex, baffles imagination. How mar- 
velous are the properties of light and how 
manifold its adjustments jo differently 
constituted materials! Light is at once 
the most useful of natural agencies and the 
most beautiful of physicil phenomena. 
And yet it must be tempefed to our vis- 
ion. Painful and blinding/the glare from 
rock or deseit, but what more grateful 
than the sight of fresh green meadows! 
In contact with the grass) light is purified 
from rays which fatigue and injure our 
eyes. This tempering of tne sunshine is 
another of the many benefactions:-we owe 
to the ministry of leaves.—Alex. 8S. Wil- 
son in Knowledge, London, Excerpt. 


Chlorophyll itself owes its pea to 





Difference in Durability. 
ies 

“It isn’t at all safe'to judge by appear- 
ances,” said the restless boy’s — father. 
“Yes,” replied the mother, “people are very 
deceptive.” “And so are inanimate objects. 
You’d never think, merely judging by ex- 
ternal indications, that the heavy pair of 
shoes I bought that boy was only going to 
wear for six weeks, while his fragile look- 
ing Latin grammar will last him a life 
time.” 





How Improvement Improves. 


Somebody has said that when one starts 
to go down hill everything seems to be 
greased for the occasion. It is equally 
true in national affairs. When hard 
times came on one complication brought on 
another until everything seemed to work 
disaster for our struggling people. Now 
that a reaction is taking place the tend- 
ency seems to be all the other way. The 
few influences now bearing upon the 
public which do not contribute in some 
way to the return to better times are ap- 
parently so overborne by others as to be 
comparatively inoperative. It is ever 
thus. Nothing succeeds like success, and 
nothing is as disastrous. as disaster. If, 
as all seem to believe, a brighter day is 
coming, let us make it just as much 
brighter as we can by falling in with the 
spirit of the times and making the best 
possible of the situation.—National Stcck- 
man and. Farmer. ’ 





Color of Flowers. 


Miss Esther Thompson, in the “Asa 
Gray Bulletin,” disputes the dogma that 
color in flowers is solely the product of 
light; and also the dogma that color is 
given to flowers for the purpose of attract- 
ing insects, and thus aiding in cross-fertil- 
ization. 

In ‘defense of her view, she points out 
that there is as much variation in color in 
roots in the darkness of under-ground life, 
as in the flowers exposed to the full light 
above. 

She refers to white and yellow carrots, 
purple beets, red onions, the golden fibres 
of, the coptis, commonly called gold-thread; 
and she gives numerous other instances. 
In the black, upturned mud of a swamp, 
she collected among the network of roots, 
ivory white, brown, black and yellow- 
tinted fibres, belonging to various species 
of: plants. 

She further contends that so great is the 
difference in the ‘color of roots that species 


tinguished by the shades of color alone. 
She sums up by objecting to the general 
theory that color in flowers and foliage is 
a development to serve some special pur- 
pose in the individual’s “struggle for life.” 





Manure for Orchards, 


gen, phosphoric acid and soda, has proved 
destructive to all grubs and worms that 
either live in the ground or go into it in 
order to pass through the pupa state, and 
come out as full-fledged flies to work their 
devastation on fruit and foliage, and there 
to lay their eggs for the perpetuation of 
their kind. 

Slake 500 pounds of quick lime and mix 
800 pounds of common salt with it. 
it ztand for twenty days for chemical 
changes, ‘It should be shoveled over thrée 
or four times to be thoroughly mixed. Then 
mix with it 300 pounds of powdered lime 
and 100 pounds of nitrate of soda: 

The mass is then ready for use and will 
cost about $8,- Use 1,000 pounds of this’ 
mixture per acre; spread broadcast on ihe 
orchard; it can also be used on lawn, 
meadow or pasture in the same quantity. 
The use of this mixture not only increases 
the quantity of the fruit, but also gives the 
fruit a better flavor, a higher quality and 
larger size and puts the tree in vigorous 
condition for future yields. The  in- 
gredients can be easily procured in any 
quantity at market prices, and the mixing 
can be done on the farm. It does rot de- 
teriorate in quality by keeping.—Andrew H. 
Ward, in New England Farmer. 





Some Klondike Figures, 


It is estimated that since the excitement 
began 15,000 men have started for the 
Klondyke country in search of the yellow 
metal, Wages are reputed to be $15 a 
day in the placer grounds. All, of course 
do not expect to work for wages, but the 
independent claim worker expects to do 
at least as well ag the man who sells his 
labor, and so to illustrate the point we will 
consider that each one who has gone into 
the Alaskan country expects to make $15 
a day. On that basis a man working 300 
days in the year would receive the sum 
of $4,500 per annum. An ordinary per- 
son can be considered in great good luck 
if he is ‘able to save and look upon as clear 
excess over actual, necessary expenses 
half of his earnings. This will hold good 
the world over. In dealing with this ques- 
tion, however, the California Fruit Grower 
will be liberal and concede that each one 
saves $2,500, or considerably better than 
50 per cent. That will leave the expenses 
of each prospective millionaire at $2,000 
for the year. This sum, being for actual] 
living expenses, must be raised, 

Where is it to come from? 

Out of the gold placers, hes 

How much gold must be taken from the 
country to pay the $2,000. expenses of 
each of 15,000 men for -ne year? 

The enormous sum of $30,000,000,.. or 
2,000,000 ounces of gold nuggets and dust 
at $15 an ounce. This means about 60 
tons of pure gold, avoirdupois weight. 

It is idle to speculate upon.the amount 
of gold necéssary to satisfy ‘the desires of 
15,000 people, or even their expectations. 
, It will require in the neighborhood of 60 
tone of pure gold a year to meet the ex- 
penses’ of those who within the last few 
‘weeks have started north and—well, the 
-reader can judge for’ himself the chance 
of this being mined. 





Professor Bailey says that an annual ap- 
‘plication of potash should: be made on..or- 
chards. If muriate of potash be used, it 
should be applied at the rate of 500 to 700 
pounds per acre. 





and even varieties can often be readily dis-| 


The following mixture, containing nitro- 


Let* 


“tenths of one cent. 


during the month of Juge in most locali- | 


Ursula. 


I see her in the festal warmth to-night, 

Her rest all grace, her motion all delight. 

Endowed with all the Wwoman’s-arts* that 
please, 

In ker soft gown she seems a thing of case 

Whom sorrow may not reach or evil blight. 

To-morrow she will toil from floor to floor 

To smile upon the unreplying poor, ’ 

To stay the tears of widows, and to be “ 

Confessor to men’s erring hearts *.-* *Aby 


me : 
She knows not I am a beggar at her door. 
—Robert Underwood Johnson, in~ August- 
Century. 





No Oil; No ‘Profanity. 


I am no scorcher, but a conservative cy- 
cler, who, at 67 years of age, enjoys the 
wheel. I invested in a wheel in April, 
1896, and began riding. Cyclometer is now 
(August 19, 1897,) registering over 3,700 
miles. Whee] is us good as when I got it, 
having never expended a cent on it, except- 
ing 25 cents for a spoke. How this ¢s ac- 
complished ‘is as follows: 

Barly this spring I took everything 


dark asthe darkest, and which would in 
any established market,bring the lowest 
price.’: The on!y value of.2.crop of .buck-: 
wheat honey: is that it usually comes when 
other flowers are not producing nectar, 
being later in the, season,.and it. keeps 
the queens busily laying, and brood rear-. 
ing thus continues, which is very beneficial. 
This. plant furnishes honey only.in the 
morning,, and after 10. o’clock scarcely a 
bee will be found on it. In this. respect 
it is quite different from the clovers, 
which furnish lioney only during ‘the hot- 
test part of the day, say from 10 o’clock 
until evening. , 

Various other plants. and trees furnish 
a second grade of amber-colored honey—a 
very beautiful golden color, and which by 
a great many persons is preferred to any 
other, ‘This honey is produced by nearly 
all fruit-producing trees and shrubs, and 
many wild flowers also. 

In the southeastern states the poplar, or 
whitewood, is the ledder in this respect, 
‘and the famed white sage of the west is 
the same in that locality, especially Cali- 
fornia.—A. H. Duff,.in Farm, Field and 


apart, and cleaned it thoroughly’ through- |} Fireside. 


out; then charged the crank and wheel and 
pedal bearings with vaseline and graphite, 
and they have nor been touched since. | 
cleaned the chain by agitating it in kero- 
sene, and then evaporated the oi] by warm- 
ing it; then put it :n a bath »f heated bees- 
wax and graphite for ot hour or two (this 
allowed the lubricator to penetrate every 
point); wiped off the excess, and put in 
place. Occasionally I touch the spreckets 
with the compound of bees-wax and graph- 
ite, and that is ali that is necessary to keep 
it in order. Not-s drop of oil Las been put 
on the machine since spriag. very artic- 
ulation is “sweet,” as we express It me- 
chanically. No wear, no grinding, no noise 
(and, hence, no oceasion for profanity), no 
expense—so that it is as near perpetual mo- 
tion as anything can well be.—L. A. W. B: 
No. 131,729. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





The Burbank Plum, 


The Burbank plum is again bearing a 
large crop of fruit this season as it did 
last. = : : ; ing ; 

This variety of plum has a habit, as far 
as my experience goes, of setting four 
times as much fruit as the tree »ught to 
ripen. I ive-year-old trees. on light sardy 
soil well fertilized have borne crops for 
three seasons, and each, season there .were,, 
so many upon the trees that to have fine 
fruit thinning was necessary, 

The Burbank is quite different frcem, 
some other varieties of plums; they hang 
to the tree and do not drop—so that a t-ee 
of this variety will carry _to smatuarity a 
great pumber of plums, but if not thinned 
out very heavily the fruit will not be large. 

This season I have seen. the differerce. in 
thinning and not thinning in. a marked 
degree. Some trees.were thinned early, 
and in a week the plums. were a third ]. 
larger on these trees. than others which 
had not yet been thinned.—The . Central 
States Fruit Grower, St. Joseph,. Mich. 





‘How to Rise. 


In 1850 a young clerk at a small railroad 
station refused to alte? the rates of the 
company to accommodate a village mag- 
nate and an extensive shipper. The great 
man went away vowing’ vengeance on the 
young man who tefused“to break the rules 
of the company whose servant he was. The’ 
company appreciated the ‘fidelity and .ad- 
vanced him to more and more responsible 
stations, till Tom Scott'becathe, president 
of the great Pennsylvania Railr@id. After 
‘the dédth of Mr. Scott J, Said to one of: the | 
vice-presidents of Bead: “You must 
miss the president very ,much.” He an- 
swered, “No; the man js not great who 
cannot organize his work so that it will. 
go on without him.” . Mr. Scott.so sim- 
plified and organized the. work that it would 
go on successfully when his guiding hand 
was withdrawn. 

Nearly all the men in very high and re- 
sponsible positions have risen from the 
humble places in lowly :life. This same 
great company is all the time seeking for 
larger men than it can find. In trying to 
train them up for its extending depart- 
ments it takes graduates.from the college. 
and puts them through every department 
of wood and iron work, car. and engine 
making, practice on the road and in the 
offices, etc.; hoping that. out of many, 
some will be able te take: positions that 
are worth $50,000 a year., They would 
gladly pay this to men. who would grow 





Fruit Notes. 


—A Wayne county. man has invented a 
machine that picks raspberries. 

—The Missouri fruit crop this year is 
estimated to be worth $20,000,000. 

—One of the first operations of Noah 
after leaving the ark was to plant a vine- 
yard. ‘ 

—“In all country schools,” says .Ameri- 
ean Cultivator, “botany should be part of 
the study of every child.” ‘ 

—It is estimated that the apple crop in 
Wayne county this year will be in the 
neighborhood of 300,000 barrels. 
*—Wheat is 20 cents per bushel higher 
than a year ago. We deem this in im, 
portant factor in fixing the price of 
grapes. er : 

—Choice apricots grown near Seneca. 
lake, N. Y.,. were on,sale in the Dunkirk 
city market retailing at 10 cents per dozen. 

—The large fruit yields reported by in- 
dividual growers represent the possi- 
bilities rather than the average pvobabili- 
ties of fruit growing. 

—A well known fruit grower estimates 
that there will be 100,000 baskets . of 
peaches on the east shore of Seneca lake, 
between Hector and Willard. 

—From many states there come reports 
of an unusually large amount of pear 
blight. Trées which have been healthy 
for several years are being attacked. 





T 


Business Man’s Talk to a Farmer | = 


*“No,”, said the hardware man to. the 
farmer, as he tied up tke package of nails 
in the paper, “as you say, people talk about 
the low price of what they. sell, and don’t 
say a word about. the low price of; what 
they buy. Take those nails, now. What. 


do you suppose those nails would cost you |. 


ten years ago? Just about six cents a 
pound, and now you can take the lot of 
bettet’ goods at three cénts, and. tke extra 
wrapper thrown in. That’s not much, you 
say. Not so much on a little lot of nails, 
perhaps, bit ten Cents isn’t much on the 
bushel of potatoes you brought in just néw, 
and that’s all the difference in price from 
ten years ago, and yet you grumble at 
the low price. It is not the pound of nails 
that hurts me. ‘Everything in my store 
has gone down the same way. Your 
wheat’ and hay and chickens and butter 
and eggs bring you substantially the same 
prices they."did ten years ago. You farm- 


ers forget that you have things to buy as, 


well” as“ things to ‘sell. “Want: to buy a 
plow this year? ‘There’s a dandy for $12, 
Ten years ago I’d have asked $16 for it. 
There’s $4 saved to you at one clip. There's 
a better planter than the one I-sold you 
ten years ago, for $60—a whole lot better. 
Take it along for $40. Remember that 
binder you bought. of me ten years ago 
for $189? Must be worn out, eb?- I'll 
sell you a 50 percent. better one to-day 
ae aged off the $89,.. You farmers don’t 
now. when you are well off.’— i 
(Neb.) Journal, anaes 





Mineral Manures for Fruit, 


The cultivation and growing of fruit is each 
year becoming more nearly an exact science. 
It used to be thought that when the trees 
were set and allowed. to grow for an indef- 
Inite and uncertain number of. years they 
might begin to bear fruit, either alternate 
seasons or at longer intetvals,..if insects, 


to the greatness ‘of their. needs. “frosts and otlier unfavorable conditions in- 


There are seven roads east.of Chicago 
that haul a ton of freight-a mile for seven- 
It takes the whole 
value of a load of wheat to haul it a hun- 
dred miles over a common road. On the 
railroad it is hauled for seventy cents. The 
price of carrying passengers and freight 
in this country is constantly decreasing. 
Passengers are carried. first-class for less 
than one-half of what they are in the 
united kingdom of Great Britain. To.bring 
about such a result has required the genius 
of thousands of men. A third of.the in- 
vested wealth of this country is in rail- 
roads, In this large field of thought and 
endeavor there is plenty of room to.rise 
by thought and endeavor... The world is 
willing to pay for efticiency, not for orna- 
ment. ‘a 

So of every department of life, thought 
and. efficiency tell, and largely determine 
the place a man is to hold. Munger, in 
his little book called ‘On the Threshold,” 
says a boy, at work. in a railway office, 
came to his pastor and. asked. for the 
names of the best books on the great im- 
perial. nations of Rome.:and the English 
people. He. could only read in the even- 
ings, but he wanted to read the best. Soon 
after, another boy came, from the: same 
office, begging to know if it was wrong 
to go to the theater, and. dancing school. 
He said ‘it was easy. to.tell which of these 
boys at forty years of age would be presi- 
dent of the road and which would. be 
dropped to a lower position.—Men. 
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Varieties of Honey. 





One would hardly suppose that.there is 
so much difference in honey, and that 
there are so many varieties. 

There are almost as many varieties as 
there are different flowers that produce 
honey, and the.difference in flavor is very 
perceptible, 

Since the introduction of. the extractor, 
it is possible to keep each variety separate 
to quite an extent, and hence the oppor- 
tunity it affords to see and taste the honey 
from the different flowers. 

These varieties of honey also differ ma- 
terially in color. There are scarcely two 
varieties of the same shade, and there are 
all shades from white, or light, down to 
dark, or nearly black. White clover blos- 
soms, or-alfalfa clover, perhaps produce 
the lightest grade of honey, and this also 
ranks the highest in price, and these 
plants mentioned furnish perhaps the 
greatest buik of the honey in the United 
States. ‘The second best honey producer 
in this country, both in grade and quan- 
tity, is the American linden, or basewood. 
This is a large tree which abounds prin- 
cipally in the north and east, and blooms 


ties. er 
Buckwheat. (which ways got more 





darkest grade of honey, or, at least, as | 


credit than it ever 





ved) produces the |’ 


‘terfered. The idea of making the fruit crop 
a certainty ev‘ry year was,in comparatively. 
recent times scoutéd as an’ absurdity. Yet 
it is just this idea that the majority of pro- 
gressive fruit growers are aiming at, and 
which, with regard to some kinds of fruit, 
has been achieved. The small‘ fruit crop is 


only prevented from ‘being a certainty every | 


year by spring ‘frosts and summer droughts, 
Both of these are measurably within control 
of the fruit grower. By means of irrigation, 
which the small fruit crop will generally pay 
for, drought is no longer feared, but rather. 
welcomed. All the ‘non-irrigated berries will 
be wholly or partially failures, securing good 
paying prices to those whose crops-are saved 
by irrigation. - 

Yet even with regard to small fruits few 
suspect that it is water in the soil to make 
mineral fertilizers available, which mainly 
makes it so necessary in growing small fruits. 
They are, indeed, largely composed ‘of water. 
But, unless the fruit be watéry and of poor 
quality the water which the roots take to the 
vines must have its due proportion of mineral) 
constituents to give the fruit color and qual- 
ity, as well as to perfect the seeds. It is 
probable also that sunlight is needed” for 
this. In wet, muggy and cloudy weather, 
though there may be mineral substance in 
the plant to perfect its seeds, the fruit will 
lack the high quality which it would bave if 
the sun’s light on the leayes had supplied it 
with carbonaceous matter. In fruit this -is 
sugar. In potato it is starch. The min- 
eral keeps the leaves healthy, and natyre 
does the rest. ‘ 

As the importance of giving plenty.of min- 
eral fertilizers to trees is better appreciated, 
there is much less waste of stafle manure op 
them, which makes a great growth of leaf and 
wood at the expense of fruit bearing. It is, 
better for a young tree to not make more 
than twelve to fifteen inches of new wood 
per year. It will do this on cultivated soil 
that is rich_enough to grow corn crops, with- 
out any except mineral manyres, and these 
chiefly potash. If these do not keep:the tree 
in bearing condition, the reason is pkobably 
because vegetable matter in the soil. has de- 
creased until it can no longer furnish car- 
bonic acid gas to keep the mineral plant food 
soluble. In such case either stable manure 
or green manure .should be plowed under 
urtil the supply of humus is restored. 

It requires heavier, applications ef mineral 
nianure for orchards than farmers are. used 
to giving to their. grain crops. One hundred 
ani fifty pcunds of phosphate per acre are as 
much as the graiz, crop..can profitably. use. 
Such a small dressing would be only.a small 
part of what a bearing orchard requires. Ow- 
ing to the tendency of mineral fertilizers 
to revert to insoluble forms, it is well to apply 
a moderate dressing each ‘year.—Américan 
Cultivator. i Rai RNa aes ia : 





In setting out trees, work. the soil well to}: 
‘a good depth. This will enable the roots: ei 


‘to go down a long way into the soil and 
find an unfailing supply of moisture. 





HERE IS ANOTHER BARGAIN. 


You want a farm ‘paper next-year. Nat 


Thousands of farmers say 


THE RURAL NEW-YORKER © 


urally. you waht the best; ‘Which’isit? 
ion «2 52) BBM apn ig eg 


i *¢ 


bs 


is the best farm paper that is now, or ever was publishéd. in this or any other 


country, and show where it has helped them to make and save a dollar: : 


We ms 


want you to know -it. .The price is $1 a year--52 weeks. Send ‘us a dollar now; ~ 


price of 12. 
return your full dollar. 


Grower a year too. No back numbers. Send at once if you want them all. 
/ THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, NEW YORK.CITY. 





EXTRA FINE PLANTS | °¢32r. 278 )2%0a.. 


INTRODUCER 
OF THE 


CURRANTS. 


BLACKBERRIES. GRAPES. 


PEARL COOSEBERRY. 


Before Buying send and Get My Prices 07 mm 


GOOSEBERRIES, 





RASPBERRIES. 


STRAWBERRIES. ETC. 


Buy your plants direct from the grower if you want them to grow. 
SEND FOR FAL CATALOGUE. 


Largest Grower of Small Fruit Plants in the United States. 


Established 1876. 
21 Vears. 


ALLEN L. WOOD, Rochester, N. Y. 





HAVE YOU EVER TRIE 





our knives? We’ ve been coaxing you'tor 20-years. This cut is exact size 
of strong 2-blade, razor steel, 
get youtotry us, we will send one for 48¢.,5 for 8%, postpaid. Best 7-inch 


and forged knife. cheap at 75c., but to 


shears, 0c. This:knife and shears, $1. 
Lady’s 2-blade pearl, 35¢c. Gents’ fine 
. 8-blade, - Pruning, 75c.; 
budding \35e.;- grafting, 25c: 
Pruning Shears, 75c. Send 
for 80-p. FREE 

W\, LIST and 


“How To Uss 
» <A Razor.” 


| Maher & Grosh Co. 
43 A Btreet, 
Toledo, - Obie. 








We make a specialty of growing and shipping currant cuttings. 


Our 


plantations are true to name. _ We invite inspection of our propagating 


stools. 


guarantee all cuttings true to name of the following varieties: 


It has taken several. years of careful.attention for us i> be able to 


Cherry 


Fay, North Star, Prince Albert, Red Dutch, Victoria, Versailles, Red’ 
Cross, White Grape, Champion and Lee’s, Write us for special prices. 


CREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y, 








EERLESS 
TEED 
(GRINDERS. 


-aeg increase your 

WoW profit by im- 

proving what 

you , have not 

~* what you must 

buy. Turns half- 

digestibleear corn into wholly digest- 
ble meal. Grinds all grains singly 
or mixed. Makes grits, hominy ‘or 
fine meal. Circulars and prices free. 


STEVENS MFCs co., Joliet, it. 





ANY WOOD 
IN ANY POSITION 


ee BnvaeRECUND. 
[eens Nacuine © BEATS 2 
5tod ig the usual average 
ne in $.positio 
and folded to 


yvement. Our 1898 model machine saws faster rans 

er & will last longer thanever. Adjusted ina minute 
ear-old boy or the strongest man. Saws in$ 

sitions; timber 4-in.to 514-ft.through.Send for catalog 
showing latest improvements. First order gets agency. 
Folding Sawing Machine Co. 64-668.Clinton St.Chicago 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


AGIFT AT THE PRICE! 


Having recently purchased the entire stock of watches 
from a bankrupt firm, consisting of solid gold, silver and 
gold-filled cases, we shall offer s portion of the entire lot 
&t prices never before heard o! the Watch trade. 

Among the stock are 8,780 AMERICAN STYLE 
WATCHES, in 14k SOLID GOLD-FILLED CASES 
: which we shall soll singly or by the dosen to pri- 
ae vate ies or the trade, at the unheard-of LOW 

Y™— PRICE of $3.98 EACH. Each and every watch is 

: ranteed a perfect timekeeper, and each wateh 

accompanied ¥ith our written guarantee for 20 

vs. Think of it! A genuine American Style 

ovement watch, in solid gold-flled cases, and 

guaranteed for 20 YEARS, for $8.98. Those 

Py wanting a first-class, reliable time-keeper, at 

about one-third retail price, should order at once. 

Watch speculators can make money by bi by 

the dozen to sell. All are elegantly finished, and 

guaranteod perfectly satisfactory in every respect. 

may Cut this out:and send to us and we will send & 

s — : watch to you C. 0. D., on to examination, by 

= express. If found perfectly satisfactory, and ex- 

actly as esented, pay 93.98 and it is yours, otherwise you do not pay 

one cent. Can we make you 8 fairer offer? Be sure to mention whether 
ou want ladies’ or gent’s size watch. Price $42.00 per dozen. Address, 

AFE WATCH CO., 9 Murray Street, New York 


9 
GEARHART’S FAMILY KNITTER. 
PRICE REDUCED TO ONLY $7.50. 

* =~ Has an established reputa- 
tion as a RAPID SEAM. 
LESS KNUITTER. Kniis 

everything required in the 
household from homespun or 
factory, wool or cotton ‘yarns. 
The original and only reliable 
\. low priced knitting machine. A 

model of simplicity. A Child 

Can Operte t Over 20,000 in 

use, tisfaction guaranteed. 

To Secure Agents, 
extended sale, if you send me $2.00 | will ship the 
machine by express C. O.D. You can pay the balance 
(85 Q) on receipt of machine. Don’t miss this un- 
peralte offer, as a — — has never before 

een sold at this low price. ress, 

.GEARHART MACHINE CO., 80X36, GLEARFIELD, PA. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


DO YOU WANT ONE FREE? 


With the Paten uaker Bath Cabinet you have at 

home, for 8c. eath, Turkish. Russian, paiphen. 

‘ Hot Air, Vapor or Medicated Baths. Ne 

em more Bath Tubs or Dr. pills, Absolute home ne- 

cessity, producing Cleanliness, Health,Strength. 

tm Renovates system PF har Disease, Obesity, 

“4 Cures without Medicine, Colds, Rhea- 

matism, Neuralgia, Malaria, La Grippe, Eo- 

zema, Catarrh, Female Ills, Blood, Nerve, Skin 

} and Kidney Diseases. Beautifies Complex- 

- ion. Made of Best Antiseptic, Hygienic Cloth, 

Agents wanted. Ifyou want one free, write 

©. WORLD MFG. 0O., CINOINNATI, OHIO. 


DON'T BE HARD UP, 22.4 ext £42 
aes 








Me Fr) 


and a more 








ng. Gents and Ladies at home 
or traveling, taking orders, using and 
selling Prot. Graz’ Platers. Plates, 
Watches, Jewelry, Tableware, Bicycles 
and ull metal goods, No ag, rye tot) 
plate, moderm methods. We do plating, 
manufacture outfits, all sizes, & 
teed, Only. outfits complete, all tools. 
lathes, materiais, etc.. ready for work. 
We teach you the ay, furnish secreta 
i. Write to-day. Test4nonials, samples 
ete., FREE. T. GRAY & CO., PLATING WORKS, Cincianati,O. 


uaran 





_ Sewing Machines. 


THE “PRINCESS.” 

fo This machine is put up inal 

ai the latest styles of furniture 

m with full set of attachments 
and is one of the best Sewing 
Machines made. Special in- 
ducements offered Agents and 
Dealers to build up a large 
business, Circularsfurnished 
for distribution: 


AM. MACHINE Co., 
CHICAGO, ILL 


RPE by return mail, full de- 
2 scriptive circulars of 
tem of Dress and Garmcnt Cut- 
ting, Revised to date. The 
foandetion peineiples of scien- 

c garment cutting ght 

and p’ bat 

of o 








dren, Men ry’ 
guarantes? to fit perfectly without trying on,» A- 
nowledge of the Moody System is worth a fortune to : 


any lady. Thousands of expert dress makers owe 


their. success to the M 8 Agents Wanted. 
Meopas rs ne ome Te a Oi 


RUPTURE ees 





from work. A'‘complete 
ture or further use for trusses. Book free ya 
Dr. W.S. RICE, Box 29, Smithville, N.Y. 


\ 


... 





. 


Visitors to Lincoln Park, in 
Chicago 
Will be-delighted with. the-sonvenir book 
of this beautiful spot now being distributed 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee: & St. Paul 


| Railway. Company. It is a niagnificent pub- 


lication of 96 pages full to overflowing with 
delicious half tone pictures of one of ‘Crea- 
tion’s most: charming: places. of resort for 
citizens of the Great Republic, é 
No: stranger visiting Chicago should be 
without a copy. of the ‘Souvenir of Lincola 
Park.” It ¢can:only be procured by .en- 
closing twenty-five (25) cents, in coin or 
postage stamps, to Geo. H. Heafford, gen- 
eral passenger agent, 410 Old Colony Build- 


ing, Chicago, Ill. 





50 PER CENT. 
s REDUCTION: 


epee. ‘a - 
pot ie it to 
GUARANTEED. | Sead $1.49 w 
2 of pur vd 


E.WATCH 
‘AL MFG. CO,, Dept. 22, 
Star Accident Building, Chicago, 1, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


WRITE QUIC 


yourcounty. Noe encerequired. Wonderfui improve- 
ment. Needed daily in every family. Samplein velvet lined 
case, 10c,. MUTUAL MFG, CO,, 126 CHAMBERS STREET, N, ¥. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





AGENTS WANTED 
quick to canvass 





START FOR YOURSELF 
AND MAKE MONEY FAST. 


Start mail order business at home,either sex,and get 
experience of over 30 years. No capital required,make 
from $25 to $50 per week. Send self-addressed stamped 
envelope to E. F. Nason&Co.132 Church St. New York. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





TO AND FROA THB 


3. WEST... 


ALL POINTS ARE REACHED 
BY THE 








Grand Trunk Ry. System. 


For Rates and other information apply to 


CHAS, CLARKE, 


NEW YORK STATE AGENT, 


417 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please mention Green’s. Fruit Grower. 


BiG VALUE! 
““SURE NUFF” 


FOR $1.00 


Rural New Yorker, 
American Poultry Advocate, 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ALL THREE PAPERS FOR ONLY $1.00 





the price of, Rural New Yorker alone and until 


recently the price was $2.00 per year. It never 
was more ably edited or more carefully ¢on- 
ducted than now American Poultry Advocate 
is published monthly at Syracuse, N. Y., and 
takes first rank among the poultry papers. 
The effort of the rag cen of the Fruit 
Grower is to make it “better and better every 


ar. 
Remember you have to send us only $1.00 to 
bave all three papers mailed to your adress. 


. GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, 





ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Plum’ ahd Pear''Trees: Send for prices” 


Rochester, N. Xy 


ah 


a 
oy 
e 4 


and we will send it the balance of this year and all next year—14 months—for the_ 2 | 


If you are not satisfied with the bargain in three months we will 
If you send 15 cents extra we will send Green’s Fruit. 


Best slow on earth of prices for Cherry, _ 


GRHEN’S NURSERY: 6Oy: 5. 





















































_- ‘There is no reason for the extravagant 
“prices set upon tiling by the retail dealers 
who sell it with mantelpieces. Excellent 
figured Minton tiles in fascinating pat- 
terns may be purchased for 60 cents a 
foot at wholesale dealers, and the plain 
white tile at half this price, making the 
average price of the tiling less than 50 
cents a foot. An average hearth and 
facing contains from eight to nine feet. 
The actual cost of the tile is therefore $4 
or $4.50. A clever woman, who was al- 
. ready possessed of a chimney and a fire- 
place which had never been fitted up for 
an open fire, ordered the proper amount of 
tiling at an importer’s, as anyone can do. 
Bke chose a dainty gray, blue and white 
itile to match the fitting of her room. She 
purchased a pretty modern mantelpiece of 
pine to replace the cumbrous old mantel- 
piece. The new mantel, with its small 
beveled mirrors and picturesque top, cost 
$10; the tile cost $4.50. A mason laid 
two courses of brick to receive the tile for 
the hearth. A carpenter set the mantel- 
piece in place. An ordinary workman laid 
the tiling in cement and sand, using two 
parts of sharp sand to one of cement. The 
tile was laid evenly with a straight-edged 
board. A facing of tile was set in plaster 
of Peris in its place around the fireplace. 
The mantelpiece was daintily painted in 
ivory white and gold. The only expensive 
item in the outfit was the inconspicuous 
brass flange which held the tile in place 
and bordered the fireplace. This was $6. 
Without tkis necessary part of the fire- 
place fitment, the mantel, tiled facing and 
hearth, finished and decorated, cost Jess 
than $20. The fireplace has been a great 
source of comfort and pleasure, as thé. 
pine knots blaze in its ample depths or 
the driftwood throws out luminous col- 
‘ors.—New York Tribune. 





The Pheebe Bird. 


—— 


Among the early spring arrivals at the 
North, none are more welcome than the 
phoebe. Though naturally building its 
nest under an overhanging cliff of rock. or 
earth, or in the mouth of a cave, its prefer- 
ence for the vicinity of farm buildings is 
s0 marked that in the more thickly settled 
parts of the country the bird is seldom seen 
at any great distance from a farm house 
except where a bridge spans some stream, 
affording a secure spot for a nest. Its 
confiding disposition has rendered it a 
great favorite, and consequently it is sel- 
dem disturbed. It breeds throughout the 
United States east of the Great Plains, 
and winters from the South Atlantic and 
Gulf States southward. 


The phoebe subsists almost exclusively 
on insects, most of which are caught upon 
the wing. An examination of eighty stom- 
achs showed that over 93 per cent. of the 
year’s food consists of insects and spiders, 
while wild fruit constitutes the remainder. 
The insects belong chiefly 'to noxious spec- 
ies, and include many click beetles, May 
beetles and weevils. Grasshoppers in their 
season are eaten to a considerable extent, 
while wasps of various species, many flies 
of species that annoy cattle, and a few 
bugs and spiders are also eaten regularly. 
It is evident that a pair of phoebes must 
materially reduce the number of insects 
near a garden or field, as the birds often, 
if not always, raise two broods a year, and 
each brood numbers from four .to six 
young. 

The vegetable portion of the food is un- 
important, and consists:mainly of a few 
seeds, with small fruits, such as wild cher- 
ries, elder berries and juniper berries. The 
raspberries and blackberries found in the 
stomach were the only fruits that might 
have belonged to cultivated varieties, and 
the quantity was trifling. 

There is hardly a more useful species 
than the phoebe about the farm, and it 
should receive every encouragement. To 
furnish nesting boxes is unnecessary, as it 
usually prefers a more open situation, like 
a shed, or a nook under the eaves, but it 
should be protected from cats and other 
marauders.—U. S. Bulletin. ’ 





ss 


Cherries. 





Fruit of all kinds is so plentiful in our 
eountry that there is not the pains taken to 
preserve it that there is in Europe, where 
it is scarce, and where the means to secure 

‘a living have to be searched for closely. 
‘Recently an English horticultural paper 
gave an account of the mode adopted to 
secure the cherry crop in some places there. 
‘Birds, it seems, are so destructive that 
cherries have to be enclosed with netting 
_ when the fruit is ripening, to secure the 
. crop. Dwarf trees are planted the better 
'to permit of the covering. Sometimes cur- 
.rants and other fruits are netted in the 
‘game way, and when so protected the fruit 
i lasts a long time. Trees trained to walls, 
' @S So many are there, afford the chance to 
cover them easily, and it does not take 
long to net a long stretch of wall. The 
sweeter cherries—the Hearts and Bigar- 
_reaus—are scarcely hardy enough for our 
, far Western States. The Dukes and Mor- 
; ellos are better. The Morello is hardier 
i than any of the others, being of a different 
; species, and so it is the reliance of many 
| who cannot succeed with the sweeter 
sorts. The variety known as English Mor- 
ello is particularly hardy. It is a deep 
black cherry, and as tart as it can be. 
yit is this tart character that makes it 
| such a good keeper. Though ripening in 
ESJuly, it will hang on the tree a month 
jlater. This makes it a desirable sort for 
kthe home garden, as well as its being of 
| dwarf habit. All the tart cherries are of 
; Smaller growth than such sweet ones as 
| are found in the Heart and Bigarreau class- 
, es. Included in the tart list is sometimes 
' placed the Duke section, but these are not 
| wholly tart. They are but partly so, clos- 
ring the gap between the sweet and the 
! gour ones. The one called May Duke rep- 
; resents the type. The fruit is very good, 
. either for eating out of hand or preserving 
; purposes. In the order of hardiness, hay- 
: ing in mind the colder States, the Morello 
. Jeads, next, the Dukes, and then the 
Hearts and the Bigarreaus. In the early 
settled portions of the older States there 
_@re numerous wild cherries in the woods 
and along fence rows, from stones dropped 
by birds from fruit stolen from garden 
, trees, Many of these trees bear excellent 
fruit, but, strange to say, of the hundreds 
‘of such trees I have seen in my time, not 
one represented a good cultivated one. 
The fruit is sometimes sweet as the 
sorts in gardens, but never. as 
jarge. The fruit of these _ trees 
afford a rich treat to robbins. 
Where Morello cherries are grown the 
fruit always escapes the ravages of birds 
‘when wild trees are near, the sweeter fruit 
of the latter attracting them from the Mor- 
ello trees. I should say here that the 
Morello is the proper name of what are 
commonly called pie cherries,and that the 
wild ones spoken of are known as Maz- 
gard cherries. Cherries are not over partic- 
ular as to situation. They may be found in 
_ theif wild state in almost any situation, 
gaye a right down wet one, and in all kinds 
© is. In the Middle States, early Fall 
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RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 

THE GREATEST OF LIVING ENGLISHMEN FOR THE 
FIFTH TIME HAS PAID THE YOUTH’S COMPANION THE 
COMPLIMENT OF MAKING IT THE MEDIUM THROUGH 
WHICH TO ADDRESS THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


famous 








Each weekly issue of The Youth’s Companion contains as much reading-matter as a 12mo volume 
of 175 pages. Few books have the variety, interest and value that characterize this popular paper. 
A ‘distinguished astronomer recently said, ‘‘ The Companion addresses and influences what in all probability 
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ayxiWO of the most famous of 
i living Statesmen, two of the 
yee, most famous of living Story- 

‘ Tellers, two of the most 
of living Explorers, two of the 
most famous of living Historians, will 
contribute to The Youth’s Companion 
during the year 1898. 
distinguished men are: 


The Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed. 


Rudyard Kipling. 


William D. Howells. 
Lieut. Robert E. Peary. 


Gen. A. W. Greely. 


Justin McCarthy. 


Capt. Alfred T. Mahan. 


These eight 
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HON. THOMAS BRACKETT REED. 


THE DISTINGUISHED SPEAKER OF THE- HOUSE OP 
REPRESENTATIVES WILL CONTRIBUTE TO THE COM- 
PANION DURING THE YEAR 1898 A MOST INTER- 
ESTING ARTICLE ON CONGRESSIONAL ORATORY. 


+ 





is the most important portion of the world, the shapers of the next thirty years of its advance.” 


+ THE YOUTHS 


Established 1827. 


The Companion is the Family Paper of America. 
of youth. Eminent Statesmen, Scientists, Educators, Travelers, Men of ‘Action and Men of Letters will 


It is the favorite companion of age as well as 


add their ablest efforts to charm, instruct and help Companion readers during the year 1898. 








Other Eminent Contributors’ 
For 1808. 


HON. GEORGE F. HOAR. 
HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE. 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. 
THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 
PROF. N. S. SHALER. 
PROF. JOHN TROWBRIDGE. 
PROF. RODOLFO LANCIANI. 
PERCIVAL LOWELL. 
JOHN BURROUGHS. 
DR. WILLIAM PARE. 
LIEUT. H. D. WISE, U. S. A. 
POULTNEY BIGELOW. 
LIEUT. ROBERT E. PEARY, U. S. N. 
GEN. A. W. GREELY. 
ADMIRAL A. H. MARKHAM, R. N. 
JACOB RIIS. 
OCTAVE THANET. 
MAX O’RELL. 
MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 
LILLIAN NORDICA. 
MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
CLINTON ROSS. 
CY WARMAN. 
HAYDEN CARRUTH. 
And more than one hundred others. 


FERIEDA FAIRFAX, | 


MASTERS 


OF FICTION. 


A eiance at these great names wilP fhdicate the merit of the literary features secured for 1898. 


THE BURNING OF THE ‘‘ SARAH SANDS,” A Story of Heroism in the Ranks, RUDYARD KIPLING. 
THE WATERMELON PATCH, A Singular and Humorous Experience, 
SOME OF MY DOGS, A Story for Lovers of Our Four-Footed Friends, 
TALES OF A TRAVELER, The Chronicle of Some Unusual Experiences, 
SEVENTY YEARS AGO IN NEW ENGLAND, The Story of a Homestead, 


SIX STRONG SERIALS. 


oe Py x 
THE FRESHMAN, A Romance of College Life, 
LAUGHING SILVI’S BOY, The Story of a Boy Bear-Catcher, 
THE GOLD-FIELDS OF THE YUKON, A Miner’s Life in Alaska, 
ITER, The Experiences of a Girl in New York, 
THE STORY OF A BEE-FARM, Two Girls’ Adventure in Business, 
THE MAKING OF ZIMRI BUNKER, A Stoty of a Nantucket Hero of 1812, 


Gold Embossed Calendar Free to New Subscribers. 





This Calendar is published exclusively by The Youth’s Companion and could not be sold in Art Stores fore 
less than $1.00. It consists of three folding parts, each giving a delightful picture appropriate 


to the months it represents. ts size is 10x 24 inches, See unusual offers below. 


$1.75 a Year. 
For all the Family. 


“=” COMPANION” 


“EveERY WEEK A NEW COMPANION.” 


W. D. HOWELLS. 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
I. ZANGWILL. 

MARY E. WILKINS. 


: ‘JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS. 
C. A. STEPHENS. 
IRVING ANDREWS. 
MARGUERITE TRACY. 
EDITH AMES FAIRFIELD. 
WILLIAM J. LONG. 


a 








$1.75, will receive: 


gift —Free to New Subscribers. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS who will cut out this slip and send it at once, with name and address, and 
FREE—The Companion every week from the time subscription is received till January 1, 1898. 
FREE—Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 
FREE—The Companion Art Calendar for 1898) a production superior to any of the famous pieces 
of Companion color-work of prévious years. It is a beautiful ornament and a costly 


And The Companion Fifty-two Weeks, @ full year, to January 1, 1899, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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What He Would Do. 





“Do you mean to tell me that you are 


perous citizen. 

“Sure” replied the tramp. 

“What would you do if you found it?’ 
“Dodge and run.” 
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chickens strong and healthy. -It 
llets early. Worth its weight 
he ae revente all i 1 
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costs only 
gTHING ON 
oe 
LIKE 
CONDITION POWDER | to sell among friends. 
no matter what kind 
and winter will be lost | Fo: 
is very high. It assures 
eeded 


Bingle nek Sere Five a1.” 
id. Sample “ Best PouLTRY PAPER” free: 
Custom House St. Mase 


winter season.—Meehan’s Monthly. 


Bring Pear Trees Into Bearing. 


: Fruit trees of any ‘kind frequently grow 
really looking for work?’ asked the pros-| with great luxuriance. in this they are usu- 
ally unfruitful. No tree commences to flower 
and fruit until its vegetative exuberance 
has been somewhat checked. Those hes Pn 
of fruit culture thoroughly, 
Then for the first time he spoke the Sue ‘tien’ thee ‘wayward trees 
straighter. line of duty by root-pruning them. 
——— | It is effected by digging a trench around the 
y 9 tree and then filling it up again with the 

ERI DA earth that has been thrown out. 
H . ting off the ends of the roots causes check to 
® the extreme vigor, and the result is the pro- 
duction of flowers instead of branches. The 
distance from the trunk that ‘the trench 
should be @ug will of course depend upon the 
age and size of the tree, as also on its ratio 
of luxurjance; the aim should be to dig so 
as to cut off about one-third of its roots. 
The pear, as well as other fruit trees, is par- 
tictilatly benéfited by root-pruning. It can be 
carriéd out at any time during the fall or 
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* We mail vou_a lot of 
Gold Plated Jewelry 


Swhen sold, you send 


of food you use,mMix [° money and we mail a 
your profit | stem Y winding, Gold 
price thofsed .| Plated openfaceWatch 


Itis 2} and Chain, or youkeep 
half the money instead 


two-lb. can $1.20. Six= | of watch. By sending you 


agree to pay for of return 
jewelry oe demand. No 
goods sent minors. Write 





CASH each WEEK the year round,4f 
you sell Stark Trees. Outfit frée. 
Mo., Rockport, 


STARK NURSERY, LOUISIANA, MO., Stark, Ii, Dansville, A. ¥ 520 HE. 116th St., N. ¥. 


your name, Mr., Miss or 
rs. oF we cannot send, 


Ad, Dept, 32, Ne ¥-T-Co, 
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‘an excellent time to plant them. 






























. THE ONLY LOW-COST ‘BOOK ON THE RABBIT 

ever published to our-knowl is “The Rabbit: How to 

a Select, Breed and Manage the bit for Pleasure or Prof- 

it,’ by W. N. Richardson, Secretary of the American Bel- 

an Hare Club, anda man of long experience with Rab- 

its. Second edition now ready, nicely illustrated, en- 

larged and much improved. Price 25 cts,or with AMERI- 

: CAN POULTET ARENGE © DubUY, Publisher, : 

¥ : * , , é i 
=3 814920 East Onondaga St. ===s-_—(<=s$sés Syracuse, N.Y 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Effie’s Brother. 





“Do you love my sister Effie?” 

Effie’s steady Company—Why Wille, 
that is a queer question. Why do you want 
to know?’ 


to scoop it in.” 





Fruit Growing as a Livelihood. 





can be raised in their respective regions. 


money out of it, is where there is a line to 
be drawn. 

At this season of the year the country 
is alive with tree agents showing their ex- 


great stories as to the profits of raising 
fruit. 

If after fifty years’ experience my ad- 
vice is worth anything in this line, I am 
willing to give it, and it may be of some 
use to beginners, as well as to some who 
are already embarked in the business. 

-Will it pay for me to start a fruit farm, 
on a small or large scale? is about the 
way to put what is often asked.” 

The whole thing depends upon the place 
and the disposition of the fruit when 
raised. Although fruit is beset with 
enemies, we can 80 overcome them that 
there is often more fruit than we can dis- 
pose of at a profit. If to go into the 
commercial orchard business extensively, 
the land must be of a suitable nature to 
‘grow whatever kind of fruit you intend 
fo raise, and close to a railroad station, 
as*distant hauling is a useless and ex- 
pensive addition to the other labor. 

Next comes the selection of varieties 
that will ship and keep well; for the 
foreign. market will be the main demand 
we can count on. There are already more 
orchards in bearing and soon coming in 
bearing than our own country can consume 
the fruit from. 

The ground must be well prepared; good 
sound two-year-old apple trees, well plant- 
ed, and properly cared for afterwards, or 
the thing will be a failure. 

-To go into fruit raising on a smaller 
scale for the home market, there are 
several important matters to be taken into 
account. 

If near a small town, and one can haul 
in his fruit, and dispose of it 











a 
| wagon, there may be money in it; hile it 


and 


Effie’s Brother—“She said last night rhe 
would give a £10 note to know; and I'd like 


Every man or woman owning land 
should grow all kinds of good fruit that 


This is simply their plain duty; whether 
for their own gratification or for making 


aggerated pictures and telling people some 







on 


by a commission man, there would be 
nothing in it. By the latter, barrels or 
boxes or baskets, freight or express 
charges, and commissions, will eat up the 
prices you get. Apples and peaches are 
plenty here in my grounds, but it will not 
pay to ship them, and as this town is com- 
posed of but a few families; there is no 
demand here for fruit. Most of my near 
neighbors get their apples without charge 
here.—S. M. in Rural World. 





Home Market for Apples. 





To change your varieties of apples by graft- 
ing is fascinating business—if you are made 
that way—but do not graft old, large trees 
which have about got their growth. The cions 


ing. Young and vigorous trees are thé ones 


stands on in one way or another, even though 
it is ‘‘natural fruit.’”’ One will make an extra 


for jelly; this one ‘is a good keeper, and so 
on, while all are good for stock. - Horses, 
hogs, sheep, poultry and cattle all eat them. 
Selling apples, in my experience, is mighty 
slim business. Year after year goes by and 
not a buyer is in sight. 

Some years I can get only from 20 to 30 


ing and hauling four miles left a rather smal] 
profit. So I put them into pits and ‘cellar 
for the stock. ‘‘What, give sour apples to 
cows?’ people ask. “Yes; why not?” 
“Thought they were not good for them.” 


| But I am sure they save hay. A cow with a 


half-bushel of apples aboard is less hungry 
than before, and horses are the same way. 
I have gathered apples into twenty or forty 
bushel heaps near the trees, covering them 
with a coat of hay and other pits with forest 
leaves. I have fed from them most of the 
time till into the winter, and the apples have 
kept better than those in the cellar. Thou- 
sands of bushels lay and rotted under the 
trees hereabout, but I am done letting them 
perish in this way. Even summer appies are 
well worth gathering for feed.—H. S. Gilbert, 
in New York Tribune. 





rT 
—Over 40,000 horses were exported to 
Great Britain alone in 1896. It is en- 
couraging: to find buyers among a people 
who have looked upon Americans only as 
buyers of their best blood at fancy prices. 
The exported horses are mostly drivers of 
trotting strains, but some are general pur- 
such as bring very low prices 











are apt 'to grow feebly and it is not worth do-. 


to graft upon. And do not get excited about! 
the best sorts for market. It is’a_ pretty’ 
poor tree that does not pay for the ground it: 


quality of cider or vinegar; another is best | 


cents per hundredweight ,and picking, sort-_ 


Are the Rich Growing Richer and 
the Poor Poorer ? 





Among all the varied causes which are 
specifically assigned for the unrest of our 
times, the assertion that the rich are 
growing richer and the poor poorer has 
for some reason taken more complete pos- 
session of the popular mind than any 
other single ‘one. ‘To the investigator the 
real statement should be: The rich are 
growing richer, many more people than 
formerly are’ growing rich, and the poor 
are growing better off. It does not fol- 
low that because there is a larger number 
of great fortunes and a larger number of 
men having independent fortunes, the 
poor are growing poorer. It is not enough 
to establish the fact that seven-eighths of 
the families hold but one-eighth of the 
wealth, while one per cent. of the families 
hold ‘more than the remaining ninety-nine 
per cent.; or, if figures be used, that 
1,500,000 families own $56,000,000,000, 
while the other 11,000,000 families own 
$9,000,000,000 of the nation’s wealth. 
Granting all these conclusions to be fairly 
correct, it must still be demonstrated that 
the poor are growing poorer, that is to 
say, are not as well off now as at some 
previous time a generation or two ago, If 


| wealth were stationary, it would be true 


that the poor are in poorer .circumstances. 
Under such a condition, the ahsorption of 
vast fortunes into the hands of a few could 
not take place without a corresponding 












drainage from the many. But wealth is 
not stationary. Taking the true valuation 
of the real and personal estate of this 
country for each decade beginning with 
1850 we find that the total wealth was: 
in 1850, $7,135,780,228, or $308 per capita; 
in 1860, $16,159,616,068, or $514 per 
capita; in 1870, $30,068.518,507, or $780 
per capita: in 1880, $43,642,000,000, or 
$870 per capita; and in 1890, $65,037,- 
091,197, or $1,036 per capita. i 
It is not» proposed here to discuss 
whether the poor get their relative propor- 
tion of the increased eggregate wealtn. 
Emphatically they do not. The purpose 
is to show whether their condition is de- 
generating, or whether they are growing 
poorer in the presence of this great in- 
crease of aggregate wealth. In 1870 there 
were 12,505,923 persons engaged in sup- 
porting themselves and the remainder of 
the people; that is to say, 32.43 per cent 
of the total population were so engaged. 
In 1880 the number cf breadwinners was 
17,392,099, or 34.67 per cent. of the total 
population. In 1890 this number had risen 


to 22,735,661, or 36.31 per cent. of the 





total populaticy. By “breadwi 5 
meant all whe were engaged either ag 
wage-earners, or salary receivers, or pro- 
prietors, of whatever grade or description 
and all professional persons—in fact every 
one who was in any way employed ‘in an 
gainful pursuit. The figures quoted show 
that the proportion of the total populatio 
thus employed ‘is constantly increasing 
Analyzing the statistics, we find some re. 
markable results; and in general, that th 
number engaged in the lowest walks a 
business, laborers and the like, is decreas. 
ing in proportion, while those employed . 
the higher walks are increasing in number 
relatively to the whole population. O¢ 
farmers and planters who are propriet 
bankers, brokers, manufacturers mer. 
chants, and dealers, those engaged in pro- 
fessional pursuits, agents, collectors com- 
mercial travelers, bookkeepers, clerks 
salesmen, the skilled workers of the ity 
munity, such as clothing-makers, engi- 
neers and firemen, food preparers leather 
workers, those engaged in the mechanical 
trades, metal workers, printers, engraverg 
and bookbinders, steam railroad employees 
textile workers, tobacco and cigar factory 
operatives, woodworkers, we find a con- 
stantly increasing proportion. With agri- 
cultural laborers, boatmen, fishermen 
Sailars, draymen, hostlers, ordinary la- 
borers, miners and quarrymen, messen- 
gers, packers, porters, servants, and all 
other pursuits of like grade, we find the 
reverse to be true. That is, although in 
1870 this class of workers constituted 14.76 
per cent. of the total population, in 1890 
it reached but 13.44 per cent, : 

The argument may be made that even 
with an increasing proportion of the peo- 
ple employed as breadwinners, their bread- 
winning is not of the value of breadwin- 
ning. in the past. The report by Senator 
Aldrich, of the senate committee on fi- 
nance, submitted in March, 1893, gives 
the course of wholesale prices and cf 
wages from 1840 to 1891, inclusive a 
period of fifty-two years. The report 
deals with seventeen great branches of 
industry, and they are the principal ones 
in the country. Taking an average accord- 
ing to the importance of the industries 
that is to say, of each industry relative 
to all industries, it is found that the gain 
frcm 1840 to 1891 was eighty-six per cent 
On the other hand, the hours of labor have 
been reduced 1.4 hours in the same period 
in the daily average. An increase in rates 
of wages means more or less according to 
the Increase or decrease in prices. Exam- 
ining prices of articles on the basis of con- 
sumption, leaving rent out of considera- 
tion, the cost of living is shown to have 
been between four and five per cent. less 
than in 1860; and taking all prices, rent 
and everything into consideration, it’ must 
be concluded that living wes not much if 
any, higher in 1891 than in 1840, while 
the rates of wages had increased as stated, 
We find that in 1850 the average annual 
earnings of each employee engaged in 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits 
including men, women and children, tn 
round numbers were $247; In 1860, $299: 
in 1870, $302; in 1880, $347, and in 1990. 
$445, Here is a steady, positive increase 
in the average annual earnings of the em- 
ployees in our great industria] pursuits, 
The poor of the present day should be 
thankful that they have escaped the con- 
ditions of the past. Poor as they are, the 
poverty of the present is not the poverty 
of the past. Pauperism, even, is not as 
abject. We do have the poor with us al- 
ways, but we should not rest upon the 
idea that they must always be with us. 
Their conditions must be bettered, and are 
being bettered. ~The statistics prove that 
their number is decreasing, for in 1850 the 
paupers in almshouses were 2,171 to each 
million of the population, while in 1890 
they were 1,166 to each million, 

When wealth is used productively there 
can be little difference in the result to the 
community, whether it be contributed by 
thousands to the common stock, or manipn- 
lated by a small association of} men own- 
ing the bulk of it Productive capital, or 
capital productively employed,/can never, 
then, in any sense, be the cause of any pre- 
vailing unrest, It is what mdy be called 
the criminal use of wealth, that is, its un- 
productive employment, that frritates the 
public mind. The use of wealth for dis- 
play is often justified, because it gives 
employment to a great number of people; 
but such employment is spasmodic, is not 
productive, does not give stability of con- 
dition, or increase the standard of living 
of those engaged in it; and it must be con- 
tended, from a moral point of view, that 
even the continuous giving pf great balls, 
for instance, or any other ostentatious em- 
ployment of wealth, would in the long run 
demoralize the recipients of the wages paid 
in such display, because of the enervating 
luxury into which all would ultimately 
fall. But wise, fair, and continuous em- 
ployment of the greatest number of per- 
sons in the production of things which 
enter into legitimate consumption for the 
actual use of the people—for cheapening 
the cost of living, and for the elevation of 
the standard of living itself, through mak- 
ing possible the attainment of some of 
the higher things in life, like the produc 
tions of art, education, music, everything 
that beautifies and helps and stimulates— 
has no demoralizing influence, and does 
not affect in an unhealthy way the public 
conscience, nor tend to irritate that of 
the individual.—Carroll D. Wright, U. S. 
Commissioner of Labor, in the September 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston. Condensed for 
Public Opinion, 
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Industrial American: Turnips are & 
valuable winter feed for sheep and cattle, 
particularly the former. When fed to 
milk cows given just after milking, other- 
wise the milk may be given an unpleasant 
odor, and the butter an undesirable taint. 
They must not be fed in excess to any 
stock; but when other succulent feeds 
cannot be fed, turnips are invaluable, 





Of late fruits there is nothing that in- 
terests me as much as the Japanese plum. 
I think there is much profit in them. They 
are vigorous, healthy, hearty, coming into 
bearing at an early age, have a thick skin 
and will ship well. ‘Some are so poor that 
you would not give them to your mother- 
in-law, and some -of them are so good 
that you would think them good enough 
for your best girl, and some of them are 
good enough for the market. The Burbank 
Japanese, Normand are the three most 
promising varieties.—J. H. Hale. 





“Prepare for the worst, but hope fo 
the best,” says the old proverb. Hope fof 
health, but be prepared for colds, coughs, 
croup, bronchitis, pneumonia, or any other 
throat or lung difficulty by having Ayers 
Cherry Pectoral always at hand. It 8 
prompt to act, sure to cure. 
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“ow. H. F.”: The 
for a living room for. 
is 68 degrees to 70 . 
the aged require mor 
high as 80 degrees, bt 
be kept in an atmosph 
This applies even to 
ture given being corr: 
a sleeping room the te 
rise above 65 degre: 
grees, except wher¢ 
causes require modifi 


: rule. 
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The total amount « 
averages about one-ii 
weight, a man of ave! 
ten to twelve pounds 
of this amount is w 
solids. The solids ¢ 
albumen, serum and 
in the serum a sma’ 
minerals and salts, s 
phosphorus, potash, s: 
The serum also conta 
lactic acid, urea, etc. 

As a combined wh 
represents the water) 
js a yellowish fluid re: 
an egg. 

The clotting power | 
the fibrin it contains 
geen microscopically, 
threads in which are ¢ 
little corpuscles, or rec 
float like a fieet of tin 
of life” that courses s' 
bodies. Five millio: 
puscles are said to oc 
blood. The red cor; 
carriers,” loading up 
lungs, and transportin 
tor to all the tissues. 
white corpuscles is u! 
thought that they or: 
of the system, while 
tbe the “grave of ma 
Portland Transcript. 


The Eating 








Fruit is a necessar 
Insects, animals, chi 


The small boy in ear! 


. 9?o. .will. not 32a 
oo eat MPD 5 “: 
Ww bean tae Tisk of 


“mention maternal pun 






rt 
t 


néss to obtain it. 
Man is fruit in plenty 
eggs. The children o 
their pallid faces an 

suffer from lack of fr 
They need fruit. Th 
incipient scurvy, the . 
for which is fresh fr 
an old apple orchard 

them the citizenship 

how quickly the rosy 


will be transferred. 


Captain Cook prid 
losing only one man 
age of discovery th: 
he had made; and h 
able aid he had obta 
lemons and oranges f: 
ing séurvy. Lemon j 
use in the cure of rh¢ 
in Germany many i: 
fruit cure is employ 
success in cases of 1 
and digestive trouble: 


necessary ally than : 
Its anti-scorbutic act 
healthy; and the sug: 


ily digestible. With 

‘it has been associate 
Morial—apple sauce 

pork,.and more rece 
with turkey. The fat 
are, Addison says, 

fruit. Let no fruit ¢ 
the vast developme: 
been made in his in 
fear that more fruit v 
the people can consun 
World. 


A Talk With 


Nose Bleed.—My dat 
is seriously troubled 
Zenerally occurs whk 
in the morning. She 
fiesh, and, as far as } 
ailment. Can you ki 
edy ? 

A tuft of absorbe 
strong alum water | 
will stop bleeding if 
there. If it is farthe 
alum water, by pov 
Water on powdered 
through the nostrils t 
the chin at a right : 
This acts as a strong 
nin, and shrinks all tl 
in its influence so th 
the bleeding poini. 

In the case of pale, 
girls who have nos 
Pilis sometimes do go 
Should be taken with 

A higher pillow may 
Ment should be used 
Caused by removal of 

An ointment made 
vaseline, and glycerin 
applied after nose ble 
forming. 

Buy one drachm 
drachms best yellow ¥ 
Pure glycerine, and 
powdered borax. 

To make glycerine 
Part of borax with tw 
four of glycerine unti 

Then mix all toget! 

When the nose beg 
should be held up. 
forward as over a bas 
Creased because then 
Turn to the heart by i 


. ds by the veins in the 


Sponge full of e 
Back of the nec! 


| Works well if the hea 


le cause of nose b 
ness, or an opposit« 
t blood. In the 





